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Art. I.—Picturesque Sketches in Greece and Turkey, By Auprey DE 
Vere. Two vols., 8vo. London: Bentley, 1850, 


HEN Dr. Johnson was consulted by Boswell as to 
the propriety of publishing an account of his travels 
on the continent, he told Boswell that ‘‘ most travellers in 
~ Kurope who had published their travels had been laughed 
at, and that he would be sorry to see Boswell’s name added 
to the number.’’ ‘The modern books of travel, as a class, 
are of a far higher order than those to which Dr. Johnson 
alluded; nevertheless from the very excess to which they 
have multiplied, the careless haste with which they are 
compiled, the egotism which they too frequently display, 
and the recklessness with which they upset each other in 
their descriptions of almost every object which is worthy of 
description, there is still a large proportion of them of which 
the Doctor’s stricture is literally true. 

The art of travel-writing, indeed, within the memory of 
the present literary generation, has run through a complete 
cycle. For a while its operations were suspended alto- 
gether. The interruption of our intercourse with the con- 
tinent during the early years of this century, diverted the 
activity of literary aspirants into a different channel. But 
its re-opening at the return of peace amply compensated 
for the temporary suspension, and a regular tide of books 
of travel, of every class and every character, has not failed 
since that period to pour without interruption into the 
literary market. 
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First in order came works of the classical school. It 
would be endless to enumerate them ;—travels in the track 
of Alexander and of Xenophon; conjectural plates of Han- 
nibal’s passage of the Alps, and of the Grecian operations 
before the city of Troy; tours in Greece; tours in Italy ; 
in the Islands; in Asia Minor; in Egypt; and wherever 
else the ancient world had left a trace of its footsteps. 
There was hardly a classic city of note which did not 
appear ‘‘restored’’ in their descriptions; hardly a battle 
of the classic times which was not fought over again in 
their pages. Each tour was sure to contain an elaborate 
comparison of whatever had been written or recorded by 
ancient authors concerning the country under notice, with 
actual results of the tourist’s own observation, careful 
measurements of distances, and conjectures about routes, 
ground-plans, diagrams of elevations, and outlines of sub- 
structions; diameters of columns, and proportions of por- 
ticoes, dissertations upon the probable sites of edifices 
known to have existed, but no longer recognizable, and 
hypotheses as to the probable destination of existing but 
unidentified ruins; in a word, every curious, every useful, 
and every amusing detail of classical antiquarianism, illus- 
trations of classical history and classical topography, be- 
came quite a mania with the travellers of the time. The 
whole range of the Roman classics was opened by the 
tourists of Italy ; the Greek poets, philosophers, and histo- 
rians, from Homer downwards, were put under contribu- 
tion by the visitors of the Levant, and even the higher 
attractions of Palestine, with all its religious recollections, 
would hardly wile away the eastern traveller from the clas- 
sical associations of Herodotus. 

Such was travelling in the days of Eustace, Leake, 
Hoare, Gell, and many minor imitators. And the very 
excess to which it was carried naturally produced an oppo- 
site reaction. After a while it became the fashion to ignore 
the classic times altogether; and a school of practical 
tourists arose, who proposed to themselves, exclusively, or 
almost exclusively, the illustration of the modern world, its 
manners, its literature, its resources, and its institutions, 
religious, social, and political. Graphic pictures of every- 
day life, lively anecdotes of individuals or of classes, de- 
scriptions of the actual usages, the manufactures, commerce, 
and agriculture, the occupations and amusements of the 
people, took the place with these writers of the learned dis- 
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quisitions which had formed the staple of their predeces- 
sors; and for the graver and more serious class of readers, 
sketches of the present political condition of the country, 
criticisms of its government, and speculations as to the 
stability or the effectiveness of its institutions, were substi- 
tuted for the dissertations upon the peculiar functions of 
the archon or the curule edile, or the critical essays on the 
precise limits of the jurisdiction of the Areopagus, or the 
distinction between the consular and the preetorian courts, 
in which the classic tourist so loved to revel. 

Then came a rapid succession of political tourists, with 
** Revelations of Russia,” ‘‘ Revelations of Spain,” and 
gloomy forebodings from the Danube and the Black Sea ; 
of statists and economists, like Raumer and Kohl, with 
endless pages of figures and returns, criminal, commercial, 
and agricultural ; of religious pilgrims, some in a kindly 
spirit, like Faber and Allies; some blind to everything that 
did not tally with foregone conclusions, like Rae Wilson, 
Vicary, Percy, and Seymour; of mere sight-seers and 
sketchers, like Russell and Willis, who did not look below 
the surface, and whose only object was to produce a lively 
and brilliant picture ; of caricaturists, like Mrs. Trollope, 
who held every consideration light, provided they could 
but make the reader laugh; and of humourists, like Dic- 
kens and Thackeray, hardly less reprehensible, despite 
their many great and estimable qualities, looking at every 
object from within their own narrow circle, estimating the 
fitness of things by the notions which their own national 
habits have made familiar; and so habituated to the 
laughing mood, and that alone, as to be almost incapable 
of restraining their tendency towards the grotesque even 
in the presence of the most impressive scenes, whether of 
nature, of religion, or of art. 7 

But through all these varieties, most of them verifying, 
in a greater or less degree, the character of Dr. Johnson, 
it would seem that the literature of travel in these emi- 
nently practical days, has to some extent partaken of the 
utilitarian spirit, which is the great characteristic of the 
time. Notwithstanding the different lines which they have 
taken, it is hard to find a single tourist of a few years’ 
standing, who has not written with some specific practical 
object, and whose book is not constructed to illustrate 
some particular view, to which every combination of cir- 
cumstances is, directly or indirectly, made subservient. 
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It was a relief, therefore, when within the last year or two 
the current was partially diverted towards sketches and 
illustrations of wild scenery, and savage or semi-savage 
life. It was pleasant to turn from the eternal practicalisms 
of European tourists, to those fresh and startling pictures 
from the Highlands of Ethiopia, or the islands of the In- 
dian Archipelago ; the dashing sketches of the rude man- 
ners of the Cape colonists, or the denizens of the Bush, or 
the still more stirring scenes of life in California, in the 
Rocky Mountains, or among the lawless and migratory 
subjects of the Western Republics of America, which the 
more recent fashion has introduced. ‘The late revolu- 
tionary movements upon the continent have given a new 
direction to the current. Sketches of the campaigns in 
Italy and Hungary,—accounts of the various tribes and 
races into which the motley population of the Austrian 
empire is divided, and personal narratives of Italian or 
Hungarian refugees, form the staple of the tourist litera- 
ture of the present season; and the interest which the 
Hungarian struggle has created in England, and the curi- 
osity which it has aroused, appear likely to furnish new 
ground enough, even to the most adventurous of our tra- 
vellers, to supply the book-market for a year or two yet to. 
come. 

We must confess, however, that we have always, partly 
perhaps from constitution, partly from early association, 
entertainéd a partiality for the good old school of classical 
tourists. And it is with no little pleasure that we see an 
indication of the revival of the taste in the very agreeable 
and instructive volumes now before us. With the mere 
antiquarian details of classical travel we have little sym- 
pathy, except in so far as they are available as illustrations 
of history. But there is a far higher view of which the 
study is susceptible,—that of the relations of the ancient 
world to the modern one, and those of its social, political, 
and religious principles and institutions, not alone to those 
of modern nations, but to the general history of the desti- 
nies of the great human family. It is pleasant to find 
these topics treated, not in the mere spirit of dry and un- 
profitable scholarship, but with a due appreciation of their 
true bearings upon general history. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the researches of modern German authors, 
will recollect the vast difference between the very idea of 
classical scholarship as it exists now and as it was in the 
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past generation, how much more enlarged its views, how 
infinitely more practical its investigations. But it has too 
often happened that the speculations of German scholars 
upon these subjects display but little consideration for 
their bearing upon the great principles of revealed, or even 
of natural religion. There are not many among them who 
have treated the great questions of the Egyptian, or the 
Greek, or the Roman religion, in the same reverent and 
philosophical spirit which distinguishes the speculations of 
the elder Schlegel ; and on the contrary there are but too 
large a number who, in these and all similar investigations, 
make it a special point to ignore the existence, not to say 
the truth, of Jewish and Christian revelations altogether. 

It is the knowledge of the unhappy frequency of this 
spirit, that makes us prize still more the tone in which 
Mr. de Vere has adverted to these and similar topics, as 
they occasionally present themselves, in his volume upon 
Greece. ‘To those who are acquainted with his former 
publications, it is unnecessary to say that the style and 
manner of his “ Picturesque Sketches ”’ are eminently 
pleasant and graceful. From what we have already said 
it will, we trust, be inferred, in these utilitarian days, that 
we value them for a far higher quality than the mere literary 
excellence which distinguishes them, or the mere 
travelled information which they contain. But even 
considered solely under this relation, the work is 
entitled to very high praise. His sketches of character 
and scenery are uniformly not only eminently vivid and 
truthful, but many of them display a solid and extensive 
knowledge of men and things, which no mere student of 
books can command, accompanied by an ease, a brilliancy 
of colouring, and a delicacy of touch, which mere scholars 
seldom possess. ‘There is no display of erudition; no 
ostentation of acquaintance with Greek literature or his- 
tory ; above all, no parade of authorities for the authority’s 
sake; but it is nevertheless perfectly apparent, that the 
historical associations which pervade every description, 
the allusions which arise out of every scene and every 
incident, and the thoroughly classical tone which breathes 
through the entire work, are the spontanous fruits of a 
solid and ready scholarship, guided by sound judgment 
and correct and cultivated taste. 

The “ Picturesque Sketches,’’ are the record of a tour 
beginning in the Adriatic and ending in the Dardanelles, 
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and comprising a visit to all the most remarkable islands, 
to Athens and the other points of interest on the mainland, 
to Smyrna, and finally to the city of the Sultan itself. 
This, it will be seen, is but the beaten route of every 
sight-seer who undertakes the tour of Greece ; and it is no 
ordinary praise, that even in so hackneyed a subject, he 
has contrived to throw around many of his descriptions an 
air of novelty, and has imparted new attractions to many 
scenes whose interest had seemed to be lost in their 
familiarity. 

The work, indeed, is rather a series of sketches con- 
nected by a slender thread of narrative, than a regular 
record of a tour; and therefore we shall not think it necessary 
to follow the author in his wanderings, nor even to confine 
ourselves to any particular order in the selection of the 
subjects which are incidentally discussed in his pages. 
We may say, however, once for all, that the reader will 
find no information on the subject which in the affairs of 
Greece so lately occupied every mind—the disputed claims 
of Don Pacifico and the British residents, and the conduct 
of the British and French ambassadors in the negotiation. 
For Greek politics generally, Mr. de Vere would appear 
to have but little concern. 


“T took but little interest when at Athens in those petty dis- 
putes and jealousies of the ‘Russian party,’ the ‘ Euglish party,’ 
and the ‘French party,’ which are dignified by the name of Greek 
politics. I saw no reason to imagine that Greece had yet gradu- 
ated sufficiently in that severely practical thing—a political educa- 
tion—to possess any politics: I doubted even whether her parties 
were quite worthy of the name of parties, and I felt pretty well con- 
vinced that the petty lore of her factions was much too complex for 
a foreigner to understand. This circumstance is fortunate for you 
as it was for me. Having picked up no gossip I have none to 
retail. If you want the last report or the most recent scandal, you 
will find them best and freshest in a newspaper. Greek politics 
are stale in a week, for no large principles are involved in them. 
If you do not drink the milk warm from the cow, you must have a 
credulous palate to enjoy it.”—p. 247.48. 


We shall proceed, therefore, at once to that part of the 
work in which Mr. de Vere’s peculiarities of mind and 
manner, are most displayed. One would have thought 
that little remained now to be said about Athens; and yet 
without any professed attempt at regular description, he 
has contrived to produce a more vivid and life-like image of 
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its antiquities, so often and so elaborately described 
already, than we ever remember to have received from any 
former traveller. ‘here is a mixture of what the author 
saw, of the description, and of his speculations as to the 
characters and events which are associated with its past 
history, in the following sketch of the Areopagus, which 
is so extremely pleasing, and so unlike what one meets in 
everyday classical sketches, that although the passage is a 
very long one, we have not the heart to curtail it. 
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«<A little to the right of the Propylea, and on a platform slightly 
elevated, stands another Temple, that of the ‘ Wingless Victory,’ 
released from darkness, like a captive set free, since the conclusion 
of the war. Pericles built this small but exquisite structure on the 
Acropolis, to intimate that the most wandering of the divinities had 
taken her permanent stand on that spot. A boast is commonly 
made better in spoken words than in written, and should, least of 
all, be written in a material so intractable and unchangeable as 
marble : notwithstanding, Pericles, if he were called to account, 
would be able to make a good defence: for Athens succeeded 
in raising an empire, the only terrestrial one which has proved per- 
manent, and one which daily pushes its frontiers further out—that 
of Mind, The wingless Victory enjoyed a prospect which might 
have atoned to her for the loss of her plumes, She gazed right 
over the bay of Salamis, where, some forty years before, she had 
touched the fleet of Xerxes, in passing, with a flying hand; and 
she beheld the Island of Egina, in the caverns of which the Athe- 
nians had hidden their wives and children when they abandoned 
their capital. Contented she may have been; and yet when a 
wind much less rough as a wooer than that which carried off 
Orithyia, blew from the purple mountains of the Morea, and made 
the ‘ wine-black’ sea flash in the sun, the Goddess must sometimes 
have longed for her wings again, that she might cast herself upon 
it. Wheeler and Spon saw this temple in the seventeenth century. 
At the time of Stuart it had so completely disappeared, that men 
doubted whether it had existed in modern times. The Archzolo- 
gical Society succeeded in ascertaining the exact spot specified by 
Pausanias, and, removing the rubbish, found almost every part of 
the temple perfect. It had been thrown down to make way for a 
Turkish battery ; but no injury had been done to the fragments, 
and after a careful study of the plan, no difficulty was experienced 
in restoring the building. It consists of a small but beautifully 
proportioned cella, graced with four Ionic pillars at each end. Its 
frieze was decorated with sculptures commemorative of the battle of 
Marathon. 

‘Leaving this temple to the right, I continued to advance, 
ascending along the ancient ground of the Acropolis, which is now 
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laid bare. On I strayed among fallen capitals and fragments of 
columns bathed in the sunshine, many of them so large, that I 
could but just see over them, and not a few embossed with sculp- 
ture or covered with inscriptions. All around lay triglyphs and 
metopes, trunks of centaurs, heads of horses, manes of lious, and 
among them the workers of the ruin—flattened cannon-balls, and 
splinters of Turkish shells. In a few moments I stood before the 
Parthenon. Its western front, the first part on which my eye 
rested, is almost wholly uninjured. The pillars are perfect, the 
architrave and cornice equally so; and a few of the sculptures 
between the triglyphs still remain. The pediment has sustained 
but little damage, and still retains possession of the two colossal 
statues which resisted all Lord Elgin’s efforts to remove them. 
They formed a part of that great composition in which Phidias 
represented the contest of Minerva and Neptune for Athens,—a 
contest probably symbolical of a question which may one day have 
divided Athenian statesmen, namely, whether the state which they 
moulded ought to seek her supremacy at sea or by land. The 
group within the eastern pediment represented the birth of Min- 
erva ; and the ninety-two compartments of the frieze, which sur- 
rounded the temple, illustrated her achievements, and those of the 
early Athenian heroes whom she had guided and inspired. The 
character of Minerva was certainly the noblest conception of Greek 
religion. Whether we consider her mystical birth, as the glorious 
apparition proceeded all-perfect and mature from the head of the 
Father of gods and men, her virgin estate, her serene valour resist- 
ing all aggression, or her sacred and practical wisdom, we trace in 
this mythic idea a faint approximation to one yet more exalted, that 
of the christian church as contemplated by the mind of early 
christendom. That the Athenians should have chosen for their 
patroness a divinity with whose austere sanctitude they had, 
perhaps, less in common than with any other of the deities, is a 
remarkable instance of the fact that men admire most the qualities 
in which they are most deficient. Such, however, was the case. 
The Parthenon was so called from the gooddess to whom Athens 
and all it contained was dedicated, and means ‘the Temple of the 
Virgin.’ 

“ Passing under the peristyle, you reach the cella or body of the 
temple, in the west end of which, the Athenian treasury was kept; 
while in the eastern end, or sanctuary, the colossal statue of the god- 
dess, wrought by Phidias in ivory and gold, was enshrined. It was 
around this cella that the most beautiful of relievos, the Panathenaic 
procession, was ranged. Though we possess in the British Museum 
so large a part of it, another portion still holds its ground where it 
has a better right to be, and the western end of the cella, at Jeast, 
continues undefrauded and inviolate. The members of the frieze 
which remain are exactly the same in spirit as those on which 
your eye rests every day that you are at home ; and the hospitality 
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which you had afforded to those strangers ‘from a far countree’ 
made me feel, when I saw their companions, as if I were meeting 
old friends. ‘There they stood as in the days of old, when their 
placid aspect tranquillised many a heart disquieted by the last news 
from the Peloponnesian war ;—priests walking in procession with 
steps attuned to harmonies unheard by us ;—venerable elders, and 
beautiful matrous seated in attributes of sedate repose, yet incapa- 
ble of lassitude, calmly observant of the ceremonial, or engaged in 
slow but earnest converse ;—warriors holding horses by the head, 
or balanced on them with a pliant grace, as though man and horse 
had constituted ‘ Like the feigned Centaur, but one animal ;'— 
youths dragging forward bulls that plant their feet resolutely 
before them, as if they smelt their own blood on the ground, and 
low against the skies ;—little boys, modest, tractable, and orderly, 
who console themselves apparently for an unusual constraint, by a 
deep conviction that on their discretion, the success of the rite 
mainly depends ;—and here and there 


‘ Shaggy goats that eye the mountain top 
Askance, and riot with reluctant horn.’ 


«IT was interested by observing on the walls, in many places, the 
remains of the paint with which they were once adorned. It was 
at one time the fashion to extol the ancients for the purity of their 
taste in contemning the coloured decorations which we moderns 
rejoice in. The fact has turned out, on more minute enquiry, to 
have been far otherwise. The Greeks were by no means purists ; 
and though of course nothing that they produced was tawdry in 
effect, the greater portion of their temples was painted, both within 
and without, with a large variety of colours. Their idol-statues 
(those to which they attached peculiar religious honours at least) 
were also coloured in the hair, the eyes, and the dress. Such 
colouring however was, assuredly, no barbarous imitation of 
life, but aimed at an ideal effect ; and probably, without being out 
of harmony with nature, it invested the image with a supernatural 
character, and struck the beholder with awe.”—vol. i. pp. 75-82. 


Mr. de Vere’s visit to the ancient Eleusis, affords an 
opportunity for speculations of a character more interesting 
than are usually met in a travelling sketclr The descrip- 
tion of the ceremonies themselves, contains nothing that is 
new ; but there is a good deal of originality in the reflec- 
tions by which this description is accompanied, 


“ The Eleusinian mysteries being intended especially as pledges 
of immortality, were not unnaturally connected with the worship of 
the venerable and beneficent daughter of Saturn and Vesta. Her 
attribute, the blade of corn, (the illustration used by St. Paul), was 
expressly held forth to the votary as a symbol, in its burial, its 
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decay, and its regermination, of immortality. Still more strongly 
was the second life shadowed forth in the tale of Proserpine, 
daughter of Ceres, who, though snatched to the kingdom of Shades, 
was yet, through Jove’s permission, restored annually to her 
mother, and allowed to breathe, during half the year, the upper 
air. In such close connection with Proserpine was Ceres contem- 
plated in these mysteries, that the only name she bore in them was 
that of Ax@ea, or the Mourner, I know not whether in any other 
part of Greek religion there was so close a recognition of the divi- 
nity of Sorrow. In every part of these mysteries with which we 
are acquainted we find marvellous traces of that Sibylline insight 
possessed by the ancient world, which the early doctors of the 
Church regarded as an inferior sort of inspiration, accorded in 
order to prepare the pagan mind for the truth. The most remark- 
able of the allegories which belonged to the Eleusinian worship was 
assuredly that of the broken earthen vessels and the wine poured 
out in oblation, especially if we call to mind Bacon’s exposition of 
the earthen vessel in which Hercules was said to have crossed the 
sea,—an allusion (as our great inductive philosopher asserts) to 
that frail mansion of the flesh, the ‘ body prepared’ for one who in 
the more terrestrial aspect of his sacred deeds and sufferings was 
prefigured by the divine hero, warrior, and deliverer of antiquity. 
“There were countless significant allusions in these mysteries, 
or rather in that slight portion of them with which we are 
acquainted, which might indeed challenge a deep attention. The 
sacred mysteries were recited to the initiated after their purifica- 
tion, from a book called [lezpwsa, because it was made of two stones 
fitly joined together. After this instruction certain enquiries were 
catechetically made of every man, to which he returned answers. 
The chief Hierophant called out with a loud voice, commanding 
the profane to depart, the whole company standing at this time in 
the vestibule of the temple. The glorious spectacle in the interior 
of the temple, which was flooded with light, and in which the Eleu- 
sinian philosophy of heaven and earth was exhibited in vision before 
the eyes of men whose brows the priests had bound with myrtle, 
in allusion to the bowers of the Blessed, was called by the name of 
Avzoyua, or Intuition. During the celebration of the mysteries it 
was forbidden to arrest a debtor or to present any petition. In 
order to abolish on this occasion all distinction between the rich 
and the poor, Lycurgus pronounced it unlawful for any one to 
make his approach to Eleusis in a chariot. The votaries were not 
allowed to draw nigh unto the shrine of the Mourner, kind to man, 
and to whom they owed the gift of their daily bread, without 
having under their feet the Acos cwé.ov, or Jupiter’s Skin, that is, the 
skin of a victim offered to the supreme God. Nota little remark- 
able is it that the highest and purest doctrines of Greek mythology 
should thus, in connection with its loftiest hopes, and its most 
stringent moral precepts, have been revealed to the purified, in the 
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temple, common and indivisible, of those two divinities, who, inter~ 
preted in their elemental or physical relations, signify Bread and 
Wine.” —vol. i., p. 225-8. 


«‘ How are we to account for the extraordinary analogies between 
truth and fiction—between the guesses of the pagan intelligence 
and the Christian Revelation? That is too long and too grave a 
question to be discussed here: one observation, however, is so 
closely connected with the Eleusinia, that it need not be suppressed. 
There are persons who object to many things in the ceremonial, 
the discipline, or the government of the Christian Church, on the 
ground that they are analogous to much in the pagan rites, and, 
therefore, probably proceed from the same cravings of the unre- 
generate imagination. Such matters may or may not be objectiou- 
able; but this argument against them, too often inadvertently 
used, is one which would undermine Christianity itself. It is not 
to Christian Rites only that we find analogies in ancient religion, 
but to Christian Doctrines likewise, and to many of the doctrines 
included in the Creed itself. ‘If the Rites are but plagiarisms,’ 
the sceptic will say, ‘why not the Doctrines too? You disclaim 
the Eleusinian lustration, and scorn the successive priesthood ; are 
you prepared to reject also the doctrines emblemed in the broken 
vessels and the wine shed abroad?’ In all these matters there is 
but one question for a reflecting mind, namely, was the later reli- 
gion a patchwork of those which had preceded it; or were the 
early religions of the world, on the contrary, attempts to feel after 
a truth congruous with man’s nature, and intended from the first 
to be revealed to him? On all grounds of philosophic reasoning, 
the latter solution seems to be the true one; while the former, if 
fairly analysed, is about as reasonable as the Epicurean notion that 
the world derived its being from a concurrence of atoms existing 
from all time. That Religion from the first intended for man, was 
necessarily in harmony with man’s nature, and the object of man’s 
desire. Whatever was deepest in the human heart, and highest in 
the human mind, sympathised with, and aspired after, that Reli- 
gion, which, (human only because Divine) is the legitimate supple- 
ment of human nature, as well as its crown. To infer that Christi- 
anity is but a combination of human inventions, because it satisfies 
the more elevated human instincts, is about as reasonable as a 
moral philosophy would be which accounted for the maternal affec- 
tion by concluding it to arise from a recollection of the pleasure 
the child had found in her doll, or which supposed that human 
polities had resulted from a minute observation of the Ant-hill and 
the Bee-hive. That surely is not a sound philosophy, which, like 
a concave mirror, inverts the objects placed before it, confusing 
type and antitype, and assuming that whatever came first in the 
order of time, comes first also in the order of thought and moral 
reason, 
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“Whence, then, arose those anticipations, as might seem, of 
many Christian doctrines and practices? Are they to be consi- 
dered simply as the noblest exertions of the human intellect 
inspired by that moral sense which, however inadequate to support 
our feeble will, has yet been able to maintain itself, and, so far as 
it goes, runs, in its smaller circle, parallel with Revelation? Or 
are they traditions—broken fragments of that patriarchal religion 
which preceded the Jewish, and was connected by it, as by an 
isthmus, with the Christian? No doubt they are to be referred to 
both sources. We find remarkable traces in the Eleusinian mys- 
teries of traditions later than the patriarchal, especially in the his- 
tory of their supposed founder. He lived about a century after 
the great Hebrew legislator.”—p. 230-3. 


The classical amateur too often has no eyes for any 
except ovjects of classic interest, and no capacity for other 
than classical associations. But it is not so with Mr. de 
Vere. There isa union of the scholar and the Christian 
in the following passage upon the Areopagus, which every 
devout mind must appreciate. 


“There is one spot alone at Athens, which claims a deeper 
reverence even than the cave which is associated with the last days 
of Socrates—the hill of the Areopagus. It is appropriately situated 
between the Pnyx, and the Acropolis ; Justice thus standing with 
Religion at her right hand, and the place of political deliberation 
at her left. The Areopagus was guarded by yet another local 
sanction. Not far from it was the sacred enclosure where, sha- 
dowed over by rocks, and veiled in a grove of dusky trees, stood 
once the awful shrine of the Eumenides, who were led thither from 
the Areopagus after their impeachment of Orestes. No memorial 
of the venerable goddess remains. On the hill of the Areopagus 
we still trace the rocky steps, by which the judges made their 
midnight ascent. Their deliberations were conducted in the dark, 
lest their judgment should be swayed by the aspect or gestures of 
the person tried ; a singular illustration of the degree in which the 
susceptive temperament of the south is influenced by visible 
objects. Their ears were as abstinent as their eyes; and they 
allowed no species of oratory to be introduced into the pleadings 
before them. It is also an illustration of the character of Athe- 
nian laws that, among the offences tried by them, idleness, which 
no doubt they accounted the ‘root of all evil,’ was one. At Athens 
it was those only who had pre-eminently deserved well of their 
country, not the idle, or the improvident, who were maintained at 
the public charge and at the Prytaneum. 

“The period during which this court held its sessions on the 
‘Hill of Mars’ was long indeed, if, as the Athenians asserted, it had 
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continued irom the time of Cecrops. It was Pericles himself who 
diminished its authority, and indirectly relaxed the severity of its 
morals ; an injury greater, it is probable, than that which he did 
his countrymen by involving them in the Peloponnesian war, and 
one which justifies the well-known aphorism, that the greatest 
statesmen, next to those who build up their country’s institutions, 
are commonly those who undermine them. One eannot help 
regretting that it was not before that court, though in his time it 
was probably much corrupted, instead of before the Bouleuterion, 
that Socrates was tried. A greater than he however stood up 
before this tribunal. Who can visit the spot and not eall to mind 
the day when St. Paul lifted up his hand there, and pointed to the 
altar of the ‘unknown God?’ Nothing can more pointedly mark 
the comprehensive and piercing intelligence of the Athenians, than 
the fact that in their city alone such an altar stood: nothing can 
show how incompetent an organ of religious truth is intellect alone, 
than the fact that while the gospel took root in Rome itself, the 
most corrupt city in the world at that time, and while Apostolic 
epistles were addressed to Corinth, and to the cities of Asia Minor, 
Athens, the keen, the versatile, and the éolerant, let it pass by. As 
I stood on that spot I remembered a discussion which I had heard 
years before among some young men, most of whom were enthusi- 
astic admirers of Athens. ‘lt was not,’ they remarked, ‘in art 
and science only that the Athenians excelled ; they were also the 
most charitable of men, the most tolerant, and the most zealous in 
the discovery of truth. They never stoned the prophets like the 
Jews, nor threw apostles to wild beasts like the Romans. When 
St. Paul had propounded to them his doctrine, they were at once 
willing to consider it, and answered, We will hear thee again on 
this matter.’ ‘ Yes, remarked a young student who was present, 
‘but you will find it stated a little further on, that they missed 
their opportunity. St. Paul left them and returned no more.’ 
The wind ‘ bloweth where it listeth,’ and not where man lists.” — 
vol. i. pp. 157-161. 


So also in this brief description of Delphi, the natural 
wildness and beauty of its scenery is turned into a pleas- 
ing commentary on its past associations, religious and 
historical. 


«An hour after we had entered the glen we arrived at the village 
of Castri, built in the neighbourhood, if not on the site of Delphi. 
The ancient city breaks up here and there through the new village 
like round stones in a road gradually displacing the gravel with 
which they had been covered, or some indestructible religion 
forcing its way back through younger superstitions. Wandering 
among its narrow streets I frequently came upon a gigantic capi- 
tal pointing its polished traceries through the weeds that had 
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grown over it, or a fragment of a cornice carved as delicately as if 
it had been an altar. In many places indeed the houses were half 
new and half old ; the lower portions of the walls, or at least the 
foundations, consisting of the ancient masonry, upon which was 
piled a modern superstructure of pebbles, mud, wood, and straw. 
The effect was singular, and reminded me that thus also the whole 
of the domestic and social system of Greece had apparently rested 
upon the foundation of its great religious ideas—a circumstance, 
however, by no means peculiar to the Grecian, or, indeed, to any 
ancient polity. The situation of Castri thus nested high among its 
rocks much resembles that of a Swiss village seated on some aerial 
elevation, amid its grey ledges and its grassy slopes. The differ- 
ence, however, is as striking as the similarity, and consists in that 
marvellous union of luxuriance with sublimity which characterises 
Greek scenery. Around Castri, in place of orchards white with 
apple blossoms and rough with knotted sprays, was the green and 
golden lemon-grove, with pale yellow fruit, and smooth leaves, the 
younger of them translucid. The little lawns amid the cliffs were 
waving with anemones, (the thinnest floral texture almost that 
can sustain the weight of colour,) not set in orderly array with flax 
and peas. The breeze, heavy from the orange bower, was met by 
the healthier sea-scented gale, which snatched a blossom from the 
almond tree, or dropped a feather from an eagle’s wing upon the 
breast of the myrtle thicket. 

“A very short distance further on is the sacred cleft, close to 
which stood the oracular shrine, and out of which issued that 
intoxicating vapour upon which Appollo once scattered, as was 
deemed, the might of inspiration. The cleft is a narrow chasm in 
the rocks, which in this place very nearly approach each other, and 
are quite smooth. Its length is considerable; gradually its 
breadth diminishes ; and it is so lofty, that the sky seen above it 
looks like a strip of purple ribbon. Adjoining this cleft, was the 
temple of Apollo ; the face of the rock, at right angles with the 
chasm, was the inner wall of that temple, and not only retains the 
mark of the chisel, but is also different in colour from the rest. 
Its vast tablet is still sacred from weather-stains and from vegeta- 
tion ; but its summit and its edges are fringed with yellow flowers, 
of a kind which I have not seen elsewhere, and of which I carried 
away a handful as relics. 

‘*No other trace of the oracular temple remains. It is gone, 
with all its sacred treasures and mysteries. We look in vain for 
the mystic tripod, from which the Pythia, who had breathed the 
inspiring vapour, flung abroad her prophecies in agonistic ecstasies 
that terrified the priests who beheld her, and sometimes deprived 
her of life. Its shrine no longer contains the gifts of kings, Asiatic 
and European, or the trembling elliptical stone, supposed to have 
been the centre of the earth, the spot at which met the two doves 
which Jupiter had loosed from the opposite extremities of the world. 
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As vainly do we look for the triple serpent of brass, found in the 
Persian camp after the battle of Marathon, and deposited here for 
centuries. Yet Delphi has still its memorials, though when you 
seek the oracular temple (the heart of the Greek religion), you find, 
as on the site of the Eleusinian mysteries, a blank. Such a blank 
is perhaps not to be regretted: the ardent desire that a visible 
memorial existed, is in itself a spiritual memorial ; and the chief 
sanctuaries of ancient religion, if obliterated, have at least escaped 
a worse profanation. That fane, the opening of whose gates each 
spring shook the ancient world with hope and fear, and sent a 
tremor of expectation through the hearts of kings, fell, and no one 
knows when :—it slid from its basis into oblivion without a sound, 
like the nest of the bird that built amid its eaves. The treasury 
of Croesus, memorable for his piety as for his wealth, is gone also ; 
and we look in vain for the three thousand statues, brazen, golden, 
and marble, which once adorned the streets of Delphi. The hall of 
the Amphictyonic Council, the political centre of Greece, and the 
body whose decrees every Hellenic state had vowed to enforce by 
arms, has also disappeared. Some traces of an ancient stadium 
are still visible, as well as many fragments of the city walls. The 
chief memorial, however, of classic times and mythic dreams, is one 
which nature created and which nature maintains, renewing it 
momently as it fleets away,—the Castalian fount. Fed from above 
by the Parnassian snows, it sparkles and chimes in the basin hewn 
for it out of the rock ; and falling from the lofty region on which 
Delphi stood into the ravine which we had tracked on our path 
thither, mingles its waters with the river Pleistus ; after which, 
receiving some tributary streams on its way, it winds through the 

lain of Cirrha, and finds rest in the waters of the Crissean bay. 
I drank of it, and washed both face and hands init. Whether it 
sull confers the gift of poetic inspiration, as when the muses danced 
around it, I cannot say: I can assert, however, that purer or 
fresher water is not to be found,”’—vol. ii. pp. 22-7, 


Nor are Mr. de Vere’s perceptions of moral beauty less 
lively than those which he exhibits of beauty in nature or 
in art. We have seldom read a more pleasing scene than 
the following—a school at Athens, 


“T visited, with equal surprise and satisfaction, an Athenian 
school which contained 700 pupils, taken from every class of soci- 
ety. The poorer classes were gratuitously instructed in reading, 
writing and arithmetic, and the girls in needlework likewise. The 
progress which the children had made was very remarkable ; but 
what particularly pleased me was that air of bright alertness, and 
good-humoured energy, which belonged to them, and which made 
every task appear a pleasure, not a toil. The greatest punishment 
which can be inflicted on an Athenian child is exclusion from 
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school, though but for a day. About seventy of the children 
belonged to the higher classes, and were instructed in music, 
drawing, the modern languages, the ancient Greek, and geography. 
Most of them were at the moment reading Herodotus and Homer. 
I have never seen children approaching them in beauty; and was 
much struck by their oriental cast of countenance, their dark com- 
plexions, their flashing eyes, and that expression at once apprehen- 
sive and meditative which is so much more remarkable in children 
than in those of a more mature age. 

«The singularity of the spectacle was increased by the mingled 
character of enjoyment and decorum that belonged to it. The 
dresses of the children, many of which were of the national cos- 
tume, looked as spotless as their pale radiant faces, and as carefully 
arranged as their hair, which was almost always dark, and glisten- 
ing in its heavy masses. Their gestures were eager at once and 
graceful, and their demeanour was full of reverence. Never have I 
seen such brows, and such nobly-shaped heads. These are, 
perhaps, the highest characteristics of Greek beauty ; but they are 
especially observable in children, and give them a certain rapt and 
inspired air. As I walked among them, I could hardly help asking 
‘ Which is to be the future Pindar? That girl, does she not come 
from Tanagra: does she not boast that Thermodon is clearer than 
Ilissus; and is not her name Corinna? Many of these children 
spoke English, and conversed eagerly about their studies. One of 
them in particular, a beautiful orphan from Crete, adopted by an 
American lady, to whom the Athenians owe much, expatiated, with 
brightening eyes, and a fairer dawn of intelligence on her brow, 
about the pleasure she had had in reading Plato! Some of their 
drawings seemed to me to indicate much genius; and there is no 
branch of their education which they enjoy so much. Their singing 
master was an old Greek, who had passed many years in Germany, 
but who abated nothing of his vivacity on that account. If he was 
as dry as a cricket, he was as merry likewise. This old man 
seemed, indeed, to have gathered a double portion of his country’s 
vivacity from the abundance of youthful life around him, and was 
never tired of singing among his pupils, whose confidence he had 
plainly won, and who clustered about him like birds upon a sunny 
old fruit-tree half bare. 

“IT was asked to come again on Sunday evening, and attend 
their devotions, which are of a very musical character—an invita- 
tion that I did not require to be repeated. Before I had reached 
the threshold, a loud, clear chant from the upper part of the build- 
ing struck upon my ear. Guided by the sound, I made my way 
easily to the ‘upper chamber,’ which they used as their chapel. 
A little girl advanced to meet me; with a frank courtesy, and 
placed in my hand, with a ready smile of a child’s hospitality, a 
Greek prayer-book, open at the place where they were engaged. 
It was a prayer from one of those old Greek Liturgies, which rank 
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among the grandest of human compositions. The prayer conclu- 
ded, the infantine congregation rose and chanted in Greek the 
whole of the Ze Deum. If the legend be true which attributes to 
St. Ambrose and St. Augustine that hymn which so marvellously 
combines the Creed, the Psalm, and the Prayer :—if it be true 
that, at the baptism of the latter, the two saints were seized with 
@ common impulse, and recited that hyma, composing it as they 
proceeded, in alternate verses—they might have recognised an 
exultation not less fervent than that which they had themselves 
felt, if they had heard it chaunted by that youthful and jubilant 
choir. The passion of the south is a glorious thing when it is 
worthily directed :—it is then a light that illumines the intellect, 
and a searching heat that makes purity more pure. I well under- 
stood, on that occasion, why it is that in those lands where, com- 
monly, pleasure is too eagerly pursued, sanctity has also reached 
its highest elevation; building, like the eagle, its nest on the 
summit of the mountain-walls whose base is hidden in myrtles. 

“ Impassioned exultation was the chief characteristic of the song 
carolled by those dark-eyed cherubs. The nightingales in the 
mystic groves of Colonos, which allayed the heart and sounded the 
requiem of the blind king about to find rest at last in the shades, 
had neither so impetuous nor so solemn a note. Certainly those 
children sang to God, and not merely ‘to the praise and glory of 
God, part of the 119th Psalm.’ In this respect their anthem illus- 
trated what everything in Greece reminds us of, the extreme 
objectivity of the Greek character. Nothing human however is 
perfect, and I must add that there was occasionally not a little 
harshness in the music, owing to its extreme loudness, and to the 
fact that those youthful voices were not mellowed by the intermix- 
ture of any graver tones.”—vol. i, pp. 249-254. 


Mr. de Vere devotes a chapter to a general summary of 
the reflections which are suggested by a comparison of 
the geography and physical characteristics of Greece, with 
her actual history. It is undoubtedly difficult for a travel- 
ler, passing and repassing within a few hours the petty 
boundaries of the little provinces which once filled so large 
a space in the world’s history, to realize the moral idea 
with which that history has familiarized him. 


“Tt is when travelling in Greece that we practically recognise 
the marvellously minute scale upon which that country was 
moulded, the moral influences of which were destined to extend all 
over the world. You may look at the map and forget this circum- 
stance ; but it is brought effectually home to you when during a 
a few days’ ride you visit one after another a series of rival States, 
which in their polities, their social character, and their histories, 
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were as distinct as the various kingdoms of Europe now are. It 
was not till I had sailed for a few miles from Lutrarki, and obser- 
ved the greater clearness with which the Parnassian ranges came 
out, that I realised the fact that Corinth and Delphi, two cities as 
morally opposed to each other as Washington and Mecca, were yet 
physically so close that the laughter of the midnight revellers 
might almost have met the hymns of the priests midway on the 
waters. What, again, could be more different than the character 
of Bmotia, sacerdotal, traditionary, unchanging, the Hellenic 
Austria, and that of the inventive and mercurial Attica? And yet 
from the same ridge of Parnes the shepherd descried the capitals of 
both. How remote from each other in character were Sparta, in 
which the whole life of man was one perpetual military discipline, 
and Athens, in which every one went on his own business after his 
own fashion. Yet the mariner ran across, in perhaps a day's sail, 
from the one territory to the other, passing on his way communi- 
ties equally unlike both. How contrasted were the various States 
of the Peloponnesus, for century after century at war; and yet 
from the summits of Mznalus, the wandering rhapsodist, placed 
immediately above Pallantium, the city of Pallas and Evander, and 
the mother of Rome herself, beheld them all, or nearly all—the 
maritime cities of the Achaian league—the sacred plain of Elis, in 
which Greece colebrated its heroic games—pastoral and musical 
Arcadia, the Tyrol of Greece—the valleys dear to liberty of the 
much-suffering Messenians, its Switzerland—the walled territory 
and unwalled city of Sparta—Epidaurus, the sanctuary of the sick 
—Argolis, the most venerable of all in its associations, and its 
monuments, on which the Greek looked as we look on our Roman 
or Druidical remains. If, crossing the gulf of Lepanto, he passed 
from the Parnassian to the Pindan range, and Gita, the mountain 
of Hercules, he looked down, at the one side on the Thessalian 
valleys, on Dolopia and Phthiotis, on Doris and Phocis, and the 
plains of the Locrians; and, at the other, on the valleys of Epirus, 
on Aitolia and Acharnania :—he might have seen Thermopyle, the 
gate of Greece, and Delphi, its secret shrine: far off he might have 
discerned Actium and Pharsalia, on which the destinies of the 
Roman world were to be decided; and more near, those quiet 
vales refreshed by the winding waters of the Achelous and Aous, 
and Arachthus, of Enipeus, and Peneus and Haliacmon, and a 
hundred streams besides, famous in ancient song. 

“We are too apt to connect the idea of greatness with that of 
extent. Unwieldy vastness, on the contrary, is a source of weak- 
ness, and the most enormous empires have lain inert and barren 
for centuries, their mind being, as it were, insufficient to wield the 
huge and cumbrous body through which it was languidly diffused. 
The same confinement which is required to give explosive force to 
gunpowder, is equally necessary to realise the might of human 
energies, which, without such compression, commonly run to waste, 
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Concentration is always force; and the mere number of men 
needed in order to produce the most wonderful results is inconside- 
rable. We can easily indeed observe various modes in which the 
greatness of the Grecian States was eminently promoted by the 
narrow limits of each. A population comparatively dense made it 
necessary that government should be strong; while at the same 
time among races so enlightened it was equally necessary that the 
strong government should be just and liberal. To prevent that 
population from becoming excessive, much of prudence, of fore- 
thought, and of self-command must have been needed in forming 
the ties of life, as well as much of industry in agriculture and 
commerce, and much of enterprise in colonisation. A moral and 
political education thus ever advanced side by side. Once more, 
races kept apart by mighty ranges of mountains necessarily became 
rivals ; but it was their propinquity to each other which realised that 
rivalship, and stimulated their advancing energies from day to day. 
The wars between state and state, moreover, were by no means 
like ordinary border warfare ;—they were humanised by a common 
Hellenism, and had no tendency to barbarise. Neither did they 
resemble civil wars ;—on the contrary, in each community, the 
distinct integrity of which was commonly guaranteed by its geogra- 
phical situation, a close political organisation and strong social 
sympathies, far from suffering any disruption or distraction, were 
rendered yet more necessary by a common danger, and a glory in 
which each man had his part. It is always in conjunction with 
military virtues, moral energies, and political duties, that the men- 
tal and imaginative powers receive their best development. So it 
was in Greece; and the rival states, like forest trees, acquired a 
loftier stature because they had not room to spread. 

‘‘ How wonderful was the variety of polities exhibited in that 
narrow compass! As if Greece, in its political relations, had been 
intended to present an epitome of Europe, as Europe does of the 
world, there exists no form of government, theocratical, monar- 
chical, or republican, aristocratic, democratic, or military, of which 
her little states did not furnish examples. As if also the history of 
Greece had been destined to constitute a compendium of all 
history, these various forms of government were now allowed a 
gradual development, now brought into sudden antagonism, and 
now suffered to change into each other, or to combine their several 
elements in the most various proportions. Not only was Greece 
providentially built up into a university in which all nations were 
to be trained in scientific lore, and an academy in which the arts 
were to find a perpetual asylum, but it became also a theatre in 
which human society rehearsed all its parts, and a treasure-house 
in which history was to preserve its achives and store its lessons, 
To be familiar with the annals of Greece is to understand the phi- 
losophy of history. Compared with it the records of most other 
communities are but a chronicle of accidents. In it is contained 
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essentially the inner history of each. On that history we look 
down as on a map; and it becomes intelligible to us, because it 
lies in a narrow limit, and is illuminated by a wide and steady 
light. All that can take place intellectually or morally on the 
globe is but an expansion of the struggles that may take place ina 
single breast. The history of a man is the history of a race: the 
history of a race is the history of a world: but in proportion as the 
horizon is widened, our eyes are bewildered, and clouds obscure 
the scene. The history of human society, epitomised in that of 
Greece, is instructive to us because it is condensed, and because in 
shaking off the sophism of prolixity and the perplexities of detail, 
it stands before us idealised. Greece, considered politically and 
morally, is like the tent in the eastern tale, which, when folded, 
could be carried on a man’s shoulder, and, when opened, could 


shelter an army,”’—Vol. ii. pp. 55—62. 


On the subject of the analogies so often traced between 
the political constitutions of the Grecian States and those 
of modern nations, and of the applicability of the same 
principles in both cases, he subjoins with great truth and 


justice,— 


“The small size of the Greek states is a matter of paramount 
importance, though one often overlooked, when their example is 
cited with respect to forms of government, and in vindication of 
the republican principle. It is chiefly where a large country is 
concerned that the principle of order needs for its support that 
gradation of ranks of which monarchy is the natural apex. Where 
the territory is so narrow and the population so small that every 
man is, as it were, before the eye of the public, there, on the other 
hand, we may expect most often to meet with that diffusion of 
public principle and sense of duty which are the first requisites in 
republics. In a large and populous nation every man has the 
benefit or the temptations of an incognito. In a small country, 
public matters come home to the whole community, and whoever 
discharges public functions is obliged to walk in the light. Greece 
is often cited as a precedent in favour of democratic institutions. 
Many of the Greek republics were far enough from being democra- 
tic: let us however take the case of Athens, whose institutions 
were pre-eminently of a popular character. In one sense Athens 
was a democracy, but hardly in the modern sense. The Athenian 
freemen were few in comparison of those inhabitants of Attica who 
had no political privileges whatever. To the latter class belonged 
some ten thousand strangers and about four hundred thousand 
slaves. Among these the Athenian citizens ranged, a small and 
select body ; how small we may imagine when we recollect that 
Attica was about the size of an English county, that half of it con- 
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sisted of barren mountain, and the rest of soil by no means fertile. 
In the enjoyment of ample leisure, (the hard work of the country 
being performed by their slaves,) the small minority received the 
highest intellectual culture then existing, from literature, from the 
fine arts, from social intercourse, and from the drama. To such a 
height was mental refinement carried among them, that the trage- 
dies and the orations listened to by what we call the Athenian 
populace, are too severe and stately wholly to please the literary 
classes in modern society. Athens might as justly be called an 
academy as a uation, and the Athenian government was as far from 
being a democracy as an aristocracy in the modern sense of the 
word. Where the territory is small. where every man is educated 
and redeemed from servile labour, and where external relations are 
such as to cause at once emulation and anxiety, there upon each 
citizen his country has set her seal, and he may fitly be entrusted 
with the charge of her safety.”—Vol. ii. pp. 67—69. 


It is time, however, to give the reader a specimen of the 
lighter portion of the Sketches. But lest, by the contrast, 
we should break the charm which hangs round the solemn 
memories of the classic land of Greece, we shall draw upon 
the chapters which he has given to life in Constantinople. 
it would be difficult to select a more characteristic sketch 
than the following,— 


‘“‘I was not long at Constantinople before I came in for what is 
of very frequent occurrence there, namely, a fire. Indeed, I believe, 
that as a storm is said to be always going on in some part of the 
sea, so a conflagration, larger or smaller, is always raging in some 
part of the narrow wooden streets of Stamboul. The people have 
few public amusements, and this is considered one of the best, if I 
may judge by the demeanour of the crowds whose singular bearing 
was to me more interesting than the spectacle I witnessed in com- 
mon with them. At first I knew not what it meant, I had observed 
that vast multitudes were moving, with what for a Turk is haste, 
toward the court of one of their mosques, and stationing themselves, 
as soon as they had reached it, on the steps, balustrades, and every 
spot whence a view was commanded. Joining their company I 
discovered the cause of the assembly in a whole street from which 
clouds of smoke were rising, and from which it was every moment 
expected that the flames would burst. Nothing could exceed the 
business-like alacrity of those who struggled for a place in the 
balconies, or the placid enjoyment of those who had attained one. 
In expectation of the event piles of carpets, pillows, and cushions 
had been already brought from the neighbouring houses, and 
placed wherever room could be found. On those comfortable seats 
the multitudes had established themselves, the men in one part, 
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sedately smoking, the women in another, now looking on and now 
playing with their children. In a moment refreshments of all 
sorts were provided—sweetmeats, confectionery, and sherbet, by a 
number of rival purveyors, who advanced with unalarmed alacrity 
amid the smoke and falling sparks, plainly considering the scene of 
destruction a sort of ‘benefit’ got up for their especial behoof, 
and unceremoniously elbowing to one side the police, who rushed 
with pails of water on their head to the rescue of the burning 
houses. 

‘In a few minutes more the flames burst out with a loud crash, 
mounting high into the heavens, and flinging an exciting and plea- 
surable heat into the face of the crowds who, without ever removing 
their pipes (except to drink), gazed with silent, but impassioned, 
interest on a scene which, to them, was no more a matter of sur- 
prise than a street-preacher would be in Edinburgh, a ‘Funzione’ 
at Rome, or Punchinello at Naples. Among the calm crowd of 
spectators were the proprietors of the burning houses, smoking, 
like their neighbours, and well assured that their loss had been 
determined by Allah long before the prophet was born. In one 
sense they were right enough. Doubtless, it has been predestined 
that fires should be frequent among them, as long as their houses 
are built of wood ; and, indeed, I could not help thinking that they 
would never become rare until an opera is established at Constan- 
tinople, or the exhibitions of * howling dervises’ become more 
numerous. 

*‘A Frenchman, near whom I found myself, whispered to me 
that the Turks were a jealous people, and that if they suspected 
that I was gazing with satisfaction at their calamity, they would 
feel anything but contentment ; for which reason he exhorted me 
to assume an ‘air bien triste.’ I soon discovered that he was 
right, warned by occasional knocks in the ribs, sufficiently empha- 
tic to dispel any immoderate gleams of satisfaction which might 
appear on my face, Certainly, if I had smiled at a people who, 
entirely indifferent about their own loss of property, were moved 
only by a stranger’s sharing that indifference, 1 might have stood 
excused. I soon discovered, however, that it was no laughing 
matter ; although, by changing my place as soon as the portion of 
the crowd, in the midst of which I stood, had apparently seen 
enough of me, I contrived to remain a witness of this most charac- 
teristic scene.” —vol., ii. pp. 149-153. 


_ Indeed the whole aspect of life in this strange city, is 
illustrative of the character of the singular race who ure its 
present masters. 


“‘The bearing of the people as you pass them in the streets of 
Constantinople is in strange harmony with the city, and must have 
been yet more striking before the late sultan had commenced his 
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unfortunate and ill-advised reform of costume, The women, who 
glide past you, beside fountain and garden-wall, in their long white 
robes and veils, which allow no part of the face to appear but the 
dark and mournful eyes, might be almost taken for ghosts revisit- 
ing the scenes of past delights. Not less singular is the effect 
when those of a higher rank and more splendid attire drive slowly 
by in a carriage, at least as like a hearse as a Venetian gondola is 
like a coffin, consisting, as it does, of a shallow open body, richly 
gilded, without springs, and mantled by a canopy, sometimes of 
black cloth, and sometimes of a less gloomy colour. The slow and 
heavy oxen that commonly draw these carriages, do not differ more 
from the agile horses of Attica than do the Turks from the Atheni- 
ans, a contrast by which I was, no doubt, the more impressed on 
account of my recent residence at Athens. In place of the merry 
laugh, the flashing eye, and the elastic gait, there was in each 
Turk whom I met an expression of melancholy self-possession, 
which could hardly have been more pronounced had he been inva- 
riably under the influence of opium. In place of billiards or dice, 
or any active game, the everlasting pipe, long or short, crooked or 
straight, was the resource of those who had no other occupation, 
and of many who had. Buying and selling, bargaining and con- 
versing, seemed to be carried on in a state of somnambulism. 
Pleasure itself seemed a serious thing, and conserve of roses was 
handed to the customer with an air of heavy sedateness. ‘ Eat,’ 
seemed the silent address of the mussulman, ‘ eat, O true believer, 
before you die.’ ”—vol. ii. pp. 127-9. 


So again, even in the motley groups who form the ship’s 
company of the crowded steam-boats on the ‘‘ Golden 
Horn,” the same apparent insensibility still is the leading 
characteristic. 


“We had on board a goodly array of Orientals from all parts of 
the east, who were far too dignified to take any interest in the 
objects we passed by. One of these was an interesting being, a 
Turkish woman unprotected, and probably nearly as much troubled 
at finding herself thus separated from her wonted seclusion, and 
divulged to the world, as if she had been a nun. Two children 
were her sole companions ; and in looking after her charge, she did 
not always find it easy to keep the veil muffled with its customary 
closeness about her pale, smooth, and beautifully-shaped face. 
Her dark and slow eyes stared alarmed disapprobation at the 
wonders of the deep; while those of her children, equally dark, 
and almost equally languid, rested quiescent upon whatever trifle 
chanced to be near them. Not a word did she speak of any Euro- 
pean language ; but she consoled herself by talking incessantly to 
her infant, who was so young that, if he understood her better than 
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the rest of the ship’s company, he was yet equally unable to make 
any clear reply. Not far from her sat two little Greek girls, appa- 
rently about ten or eleven years old. After casting many a dubi- 
ous glance toward her, they rose at last, with a common impulse, 
went to her, and notwithstanding their ignorance of her language, 
and their detestation of her race and religion, insisted upon taking 
possession of her eldest child, whom they carried about, without 
opposition on his part, for the rest of the voyage. The poor 
mother, ‘silent as a woman fearing blame,’ resisted stoutly at 
first, and looked after them uneasily for a long time afterwards ; 
but apparently she reconciled herself to the abduction at last, 
perceiving perhaps that her child was in safe hands, and remem- 
bering, at all events, that nothing could happen to him which had 
not been decreed from the hour of his birth, nay, from the creation 
of the world,—two important epochs, no doubt, in her chronology. 
As for the Greek girls, wherever one went the other went, and 
whatever one looked at the other looked at also; so that one might 
have fancied they had but one soul between them, if it had not 
been for the art with which they alternately supplanted each other 
in the possession of their captive, whom they carried about with 
them, up stairs and down stairs, in and out, and all over the ship. 
Wherever they went, the young Turk went also. They were as 
inseparably connected as a divinity and his attribute in a mytholo- 
gical print.” —vol. ii. pp. 104-6. 


But the most amusing chapter in the book, is the his- 
tory of Mr. De Vere’s ‘‘ Adventure ina Harem.” For 
the rare opportunity of making acquaintance with the inte- 
rior of one of those jealously guarded retreats, he was 
indebted to the assistance of a nondescript French adven- 
turer, half philosopher, half juggler, whose acquaintance 
he formed during his residence in Constantinople. This 
singular youth had established such a reputation as a con- 
juror, as even to have attracted the notice of the Sultan, 
and frequently had the honour to exhibit in his presence. 
Nothing came amiss to him ; and if the history of his own 
powers which he gave to Mr. de Vere was not a gross 
exaggeration, he need never fear to want the means of 
subsistence. Among his other accomplishments he was a 
finished pickpocket, and, as an example of his skill, he 
told that on one occasion, dining in a numerous company, 
he contrived to pick the pocket of every person present, 
abstracting watches, purses, handkerchiefs, gloves, &c., 
till the whole circle was completed. A scene of violent 
excitement ensued, which he soon managed to turn into 
mutual suspicion and recrimination on the part of the 
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company, and at last the police were called in to search 
for the stolen property; when to the amazement of all 
present, and of the police officers more than all the rest 
pe the missing articles were all found in their own 
ockets : 
: He had improved the notion publicly entertained of his 
powers as a conjuror, into a profitable trade in the dis- 
covery of stolen goods, and the unravelment of other 
domestic mysteries; and one day he called upon Mr. de 
Vere to apprize him that a wealthy Turk had applied to him 
to assist in the discovery of a precious ring, which had been 
lost by his favourite wife, and was supposed to have been 
stolen by some of the other members of his seraglio, under 
the influence of jealousy ; and to propose that Mr. de Vere 
should accompany him in the capacity of his assistant. 
The offer, though not without its risks, was gladly 
accepted, and carrying with them the necessary apparatus, 
which consisted of the Frenchman’s conjuring dress, and 
a portable electric machine, they repaired to the house, 
where they were received with great gravity by the host, 
‘* a tall, handsome, and rather vouthful man.’’ The con- 


juror, of course declined the host’s proposal that he should 
proceed with his prophetic investigations, unless in the 
presence of the ladies of the household. 


‘‘ At this startling proposition even the oriental sedateness of our 
majestic host gave way, and he allowed his astonishment and dis- 
pleasure to become visible. ‘ Who ever heard,’ he demanded, ‘ of 
the wives of a true believer being shown to a stranger, and that 
stranger an infidel and a Frank?’ As much astonished in our 
turn, we demanded, ‘When a magician had ever been heard of, 
who could discover a stolen treasure without being confronted 
either with the person who had lost or the person who had appro- 
priated it?’ For at least two hours, though relieved by intervals 
of silence, the battle was carried on with much occasional vehe- 
mence on his part, and on ours with an assumption of perfect 
indifference. Our host at last, perceiving that our obstinacy was 
equal to the decrees of fate, retired, as we were infurmed, to con- 
sult his mother on the subject. In a few minutes he returned, and 
assured us that our proposition was ridiculous; upon which we 
rose with much dignified displeasure, and moved toward the door, 
stating that our beards had been made little of. A grave-looking 
man who belonged to the household of our host, aud occupied 
apparently a sort of semi ecclesiastical position, now interposed, 
and after some consultation it was agreed that as we were not mere 
men, but prophets, and infidel saints, an exception might be made 
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in our favour without violation of the Mussulman law ; not, indeed, 
to the extent of allowing us to profane the inner sanctuary of the 
harem with our presence, but so far as to admit us into an 
apartment adjoining it, where the women would be summoned to 
attend us. 

“‘ Accordingly, we passed through a long suite of rooms, and at 
last found ourselves in a chamber lofty and large, fanned by a 
breeze from the Bosphorus, over which its lattices were suspended, 
skirted by a low divan, covered with carpets and cushions, and 
‘invested with perpureal gleams’ by the splendid hangings through 
which the light feebly strove. Among a confused heap of crimson 
pillows and orange drapery, at the remote end of the apartment, 
sat, or rather reclined, the mother of our reluctant host. I could 
observe only that she was aged, and lay there as still as if she had 
belonged to the vegetable, not the human world. Usually she was 
half-veiled by the smoke of her long pipe; but when its wreaths 
chanced to float aside or grow thin, her dark eyes were fixed upon 
us with an expression half indifferent and half averse. 

“ Presently a murmur of light feet was heard in an adjoining 
chamber :—on it moved along the floor of the gallery; and in 
trooped the company of wives and female slaves, They laughed 
softly and musically as they entered, but seemed frightened also ; 
and at once raising their shawls and drawing down their veils, they 
glided simultaneously into a semicircle and stood there with hands 
folded on their breasts. I sat opposite to them, drinking coffee 
and smoking, or pretending to smoke a pipe eight feet long: at one 
side stood the Mollah and some male members of the household : 
at the other, stood the handsome husband, apparently but little 
contented with the course matters had taken ; and my friend, the 
magician, moved about among the implements of his art clad in a 
black gown, spangled with flame-coloured devices, strange enough 
to strike a bold heart with awe. Beyond the semicircle stood two 
children, a boy and a girl, holding in their hands twisted rods of 
barley.sugar about a yard long each, which they sucked assiduously 
the whole time of our visit. There they stood, mute and still as 
statues, with dark eyes fixed, now on us, and now on the extremity 
of their sugar wands. 

“My companion commenced operations by displaying a number 
of conjuring tricks intended to impress all present with the loftiest 
opinion of his powers, and stopped every now and then to make his 
dragoman explain that it would prove in vain to endeavour to 
deceive a being endowed with such gifts. To these expositions the 
women apparently paid but little attention; but the conjuring 
feats delighted them; and again and again they laughed until, 
literally, the head of each dropped on her neighbour’s shoulder. 
After a time the husband, who alone had never appeared the Jeast 
entertained, interposed, and asked the conjuror whether he had yet 
discovered the guilty party. With the utmost coolness my friend 
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replied, ‘Certainly not: how could he while his highness’s wives 
continued veiled?’ This new demand created new confusion and a 
long debate: I thought, however, that the women seemed rather to 
advocate our cause. The husband, the Mollah, and the mother 
again consulted ; and in another moment the veils had dropped, 
and the beauty of many an eastern nation stood before us 
revealed. 

“Four of those unveiled orientals were, as we were informed, 
wives, and six were slaves. The former were beautiful indeed, 
though beautiful in different degrees and in various styles of 
beauty: of the latter two only. They were, all of them, tall, 
. Slender, and dark-eyed, ‘shadowing high beauty in their airy 
brows,’ and uniting a mystical with a luxurious expression, like 
that of Sibyls who had been feasting with Cleopatra. There was 
something to me strange as well as lovely in their aspect—as 
atrange as their condition, which seems a state half-way between 
marriage and widowhood. They see no man except their husband ; 
and a visit from him (except in the case of the favourite) is a rare 
and marvellous occurrence, like an eclipse of the sun. Their bear- 
ing toward each other was that of sisters: in their movements I 
remarked an extraordinary sympathy, which was the more striking 
on account of their rapid transitions from the extreme of alarm to 
child-like wonder, and again to boundless mirth. 

“The favourite wife was a Circassian, and a fairer vision it 
would not be easy to see. Intellectual in expression she could 
hardly be called ; yet she was full of dignity, as well as of pliant 
grace and of sweetness. Her large black eyes, beaming with a 
soft and stealthy radiance, seemed as if they would have yielded 
light in the darkness ; and the heavy waves of her hair, which, in 
the excitement of the tumultuous scene, she carelessly flung over 
her shoulders, gleamed like a mirror. Her complexion was the 
most exquisite I have ever seen, its smooth and pearly purity 
being tinged with a colour, unlike that of flower or of fruit, of bud 
or of berry, but which reminded me of the vivid and delicate tints 
which sometimes streak the inside of a shell. Though tall, she 
seemed as light as if she had been an embodied cloud, hovering 
over the rich carpets like a child that does not feel the weight of 
its body; and though stately in the intervals of rest, her mirth was 
a sort of rapture.” —vol. ii. pp. 208, 214. 


This juggling, however, although highly entertaining to 
the ladies, led to no practical result ; and it became neces- 
sary, after a trial of his powers of persuasion, to have 
recourse to a further process. 


‘Resolved to use more furmidable weapons, he began to arrange 
an electrical machine, when the Mollah, after glancing at it two or 
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three times, approached and asked him whether that instrument 
also was supernatural. The quick-witted Frenchman replied at once, 
«By no means ; it is a mere scientific toy.’ Then, turning to me, he 
added in a low voice, ‘ He has seen it before—probably, he has travel- 
led.’ In afew minutes the women were ranged in a ring, and linked 
hand in hand. He then informed them, through our interpreter, that 
if a discovery was not immediately made, each person should receive, 
at the same moment, a blow from an invisible hand; that, the 
second time, the admonition would be yet severer; and that, the 
third time, if his warning was still despised, the culprit would drop 
down dead, This announcement was heard with much gravity, but 
no confession followed it: the shock was given, and the lovely . 
circle was speedily dislinked, ‘ with shrieks and laughter.’ Again 
the shock was given, and with the same effect; but this time the 
laughter was more subdued. Before making his last essay, the 
magician addressed them in a long speech, telling them that he 
had already discovered the secret, that if the culprit confessed, he 
would make intercession for her, but that, if she did not, she must 
take the consequences. Still no confession was made. For the 
first time, my confident friend looked downcast. ‘It will not do,’ 
he said to me ; ‘the ring cannot be recovered: they know nothing 
about it: probably it was lost. We cannot fulfil our engagement ; 
and, indeed, I wish,’ he added, ‘that we were well out of all 
this.’ 

“T confess I wished the same, especially when I glanced at the 
master of the household, who stood apart, gloomy as a thunder- 
cloud, and with the look of a man who thinks himself in a decidedly 
false position. The easterns do not understand a jest, especially in 
a harem ; and not being addicted to irony (that great safety-valve 
for enthusiasm), they pass rapidly from immoveability to very sig- 
nificant and sometimes disagreeable action. Speaking little, 
they deliver their souls by acting. I should have been glad to hear 
our host talk, even though in a stormy voice : on the whole, howe- 
ver, I trusted much to the self-possession and address of my 
associate. Norwas I deceived. ‘Do as you see me do,’ he said to 
me and the dragoman; and then, immediately after giving the 
third shock, which was as ineffectual as those that preceded it, he 
advanced to our grim host with a face radiant with satisfaction, 
and congratulated him vehemently. ‘You are a happy man,’ he 
said. ‘Your household has not a flaw in it. Fortunate it was 
that you sent for the wise man: I have discovered the matter.’ 
‘What have you di-covered?’? ‘The fate of the ring. It has 
never been stolen: if it had, I would have restored it to you. Fear 
nothing; your household is trustworthy and virtuous. I know 
where the ring is; but I should deceive you if I bade you hope 
ever to find it again. This is a great mystery, and the happy 
consummation surpasses even my hopes. Adieu, The matter has 
turned out just as you see. You were born under a lucky star. 
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Happy is the man whose household is trustworthy, and who, when 
his faith is tried, finds a faithful counsellor. I forbid you hence- 
forth and for ever, to distrust any one of your wives.’ ’’—vol. ii. 
pP- 215-219. 


With this conclusion, more happy than for a time they 
had anticipated, they were fain to withdraw, and so termi- 
nated this adventurous, and perhaps somewhat question- 
able experiment. 

We shall not attempt to follow Mr. De Vere into what 
may be called the mere sight-seeing portion of bis pages, 
though, indeed, his book contains but little which, in these 
days of ‘‘ Hand-books,’’ may well be left to the profes- 
sional literary cicerone. We shall pass over, therefore, 
his observations on the Bazaar, on St. Sophia’s, and the 
other mosques, the Burned Pillar, Theodosius’s Obelisk, 
and the far-famed Subterranean Cisterns. These are 
topics which every tourist considers himself privileged to 
handle. But Mr. De Vere has devoted a chapter to a 
subject on which he is specially qualified to write—a de- 
scription of the walls of this wonderful city, the New Rome 
of the Eastern Empire, which, like the walls of its western 
rival, contain a monumental epitome of their history. 

We would gladly follow him.in this interesting sketch. 
There is not an invasion of the city which is not chroni- 
cled in these silent records—that of the Goths in 378, of 
the Bulgarians in 559, of the Persians in 626, of the Arabs 
in 668, and again in 718, of the Russians in 865, and 
again on three several occasions, 904, 941, and 1043,—the 
repeated sieges of the Latin troops during the wars of the 
crusaders, its fall and recovery, and the final destruction 
of the Eastern Empire in 1453. On all these Mr. De Vere 
has written with a beautiful and scholar-like hand, and 
has given to the description almost all the interest, and 
certainly all the instruction which could be derived from 
the actual examination of the details. 

But for this and many other most interesting particulars 
we must refer to the volumes themselves. e trust they 
are but a prelude to many other ‘‘ Picturesque Sketches’ 
from the same graceful pen. 
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Art. Il.—The Life of John Calvin. Compiled from authentic 
Sources, and particularly from his Correspondence. By Tuomas 
H. Dyer. With a Portrait. 8vo. London: Murray, 1850. 


; ie biographies of Calvin have been, with hardly an 
exception, compiled in accordance with his own fun- 
damental theory of Absolute Decrees, and furnish a prac- 
tical example of the Calvinistic doctrine of election and 
reprobation, in its application to historical literature. To 
one set of biographers Calvin is a saint, to another a cast- 
away; by the first his memory has been “‘ predestined to 
glory,’’ by the second to shame and reprobation: and if 
the election has not been, in both cases, absolutely anterior 
to the consideration of his own merits or demerits, and inde- 
pendent thereof, there can be no doubt that he is indebted 
for a large proportion of both his merit and his demerit to 
the preconceived views of the several writers. If Theodore 
Beza resolved to canonize the memory of his great leader, 
and to see nothing in his principles, his motives, or his life, 
but what beseemed a saint and servant of God, Jerome 
Bolsec closed his eyes with.almost equal obstinacy against 
all but the darkest and most repulsive shadows of his cha- 
racter: these contemporary memoirs have formed the basis 
and the text of a double series of biographies extend- 
ing to the present time ;—the one distinguished by extra- 
vagant laudation, the other by unmitigated censure: and 
until a very recent period, it could hardly be said that any 
serious attempt had been made to strike the balance im- 

artially between them. Indeed, even the most recent 
esmohies of Calvin will be found to fall in with either 
type, in a greater or less degree. <A very flagrant specimen 
of the laudatory class has been for some years enjoying an 
extensive circulation, not only in these countries, but also 
in America ;—M. Merle D’ Aubigné’s sketch of the bio- 
graphy of Calvin, in his well-known History of the Reform- 
ation. This History has been published in the most popular 
forms, and circulated at a price little more than nominal ; 
and if we may judge from the extravagant encomiums 
which it has received from the entire of the evangelical 
press, it has taken the place of a standard authority on 
this and all other topics connected with the history of the 
Reformers. We must say that we know very few books 
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which possess less claim to the character of serious 
history: its vague and declamatory tone—the wild rhap- 
sodies which form the staple of its descriptions—the 
undisguised partisanship which is apparent in every page, 
might, at first sight, seem sufficient to disentitle it to 
credit with all impartial readers; but there seems little 
reason, nevertheless, to doubt that the ever-ready preju- 
dices of party have accepted even its most loose and 
inaccurate statements without difficulty and almost with- 
out investigation; and we have had frequent occasion 
to observe M. D’ Aubigné’s testimony put forward as con- 
clusive, upon points on which no partisan, unsupported by 
collateral evidence, should be received as an authority. 

The work of M. Audin,* although far more profound and 
more trustworthy, nevertheless could hardly be expected 
to escape the imputation of an undue leaning to the oppo- 
site side. His view of the character of Calvin is supported 
with great ability, and by an array of facts for which he is 
careful always to rely exclusively, if not on Calvinist, at 
least on uncatholic authorities; but with the knowledge 
that he was a Catholic, and far from an admirer of the sub- 
ject of his biography, it could hardly be hoped that his 
opinions, however solidly established, would possess much 
weight with the Protestant public in England or in Ame- 
rica, Although, therefore, we welcomed with much satis- 
faction the English translation of his Life of Calvin, as 
well as of his Life of Luther, we felt that, with English 
readers, the former could never take the place of a popular 
work, and could not be expected to counteract the effect of 
the impressions already made by publications of an oppo- 
site tendency. 

A Life of Calvin, with far more pretensions to origin- 
ality and research, was published by a learned German, 
Dr. Paul Henry, (1835—44).+ In many particulars of the 
history, Dr. Henry’s work is much more candid and impar- 
tial than any of its predecessors upon the Protestant side. 
But it is, nevertheless, as we shall see, tinged throughout 





* Translated into English and published in America,—History of 
the Life, Works, and Doctrines of John Calvin, from the French 
of J. M. V. Audin. Translated by the Rev. John Mac Gill, 
Louisville, B. J. Webb. 


t Das Leben J. Calvins, des grossen Reformators. 3 vols. 8yo, 
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with a strong party colouring, and in some instances is 
refuted even by the materials which are supplied in its own 
appendices and illustrative notes. 

he English translation of this life by Dr. Stebbing not- 
withstanding, could not but be regarded as a valuable 
accession to the scanty materials for an estimate of the 
character of Calvin which lay within the reach of the 

English reader. But the retrenchment of a large propor- 
tion of the notes and illustrations, containing the text of 
the authorities upon which Dr. Henry’s biography is based, 
deprived Dr. Stebbing’s translation of much of the value 
which it would otherwise have had, especially as, from the 
desultory and unconnected character of the narrative in 
the original, the work being ill adapted for popular use, 
must rather be considered in the light of materials for his- 
tory, than of actual history itself. Considered in this 
light too, the retrenchment of the appendices still more 
detracts from the utility of Dr. Henry’s Life of Calvin in 
its English form. 

Mr. Dyer’s work, which stands at the head of these 
pages, has had the advantage of the copious materials 
collected by his industrious predecessors. Dr. Henry, in 
the biography just referred to; Ruchat, in his General 
History of the Reformation in Switzerland, Kirchhofer, 
Schlosser, even Audin, (though his name does not appear 
in Mr. Dyer’s preface and very seldom in his notes,) 
have all been placed under contribution by him; and the 
authorities which these writers have embodied in their 
several works, have been carefully, and, we must add, judi- 
ciously, elaborated into a narrative far more orderly and 
connected than any which had previously been published. 

Mr. Dyer’s work is an attempt to maintain in the history 
of Calvin, a middle view between the absolute hero-wor- 
ship of his professed admirers, and the bitter hostility with 
which his memory is regarded, not only by Catholic histo- 
rians, but by many among the Reformers themselves. It 
is only justice to say, that we have met few English bio- 
graphies of the leading Reformers, and indeed few histo- 
rical works upon any of the great events of that period, 
conceived in a more impartial spirit. 

Other Protestant historians of an earlier epoch, as 
for example, Hurter, Voigt, Bowden, Maitland, have 
evinced a more lively appreciation of Catholic principles 
and Catholic institutions. With these principles Mr. 
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Dyer not only appears to have no sympathy, but writes 
as if he ignored their existence and their influence altoge- 
ther. On the contrary, he is a steadfast follower of 
the Reformation, the “ great and manifold blessings’’ of 
which he gratefully recognises. But the impartiality and 
candour for which we would give him credit, consist in his, 
nevertheless, not being insensible to the fact that these 
supposed blessings “‘were not unalloyed by serious evils ;”’ 
and his having the courage to avow, or the wisdom not to 
attempt to conceal, that, whatever may have been its bene- 
ficial effects, the active piinciple of the Reformation, Pri- 
yate Judgment, became the fruitful parent of “a variety of 
sects, of some of which the tenets were dangerous alike to 
civil government and to those principles of order which are 
the foundation of society.”’ It is no part of Mr. Dyer’s 
orthodoxy to disguise or to deny the wild theories and ex- 
travagant excesses of these sects, and the crimes and fol- 
lies of their individual members; although he feels that 
“‘they threw discredit upon the Reformation; furnished 
the Papists with their stock of arguments against it, and 
produced distrust and intolerance among the Protestants 
themselves.”’ 

As regards Calvin himself, the same principle appears 
to pervade the narrative. There is an occasional indi- 
cation of a tendency to soften the darker shades of his 
character, and, where his motives are susceptible of a 
good, or even of a doubtful construction, to lean towards 
the less unfavourable side. But whatever of such partiality 
there may be, we can well believe to be unconscious; and, 
at all events, it falls far short in this respect of the tone of 
former Protestant biographies of Calvin, and even of the 
most recent, and by far the most learned of them all, that 
of Dr. Paul Henry. ' 

We can hardly predict, nevertheless, for Mr. Dyer’s Life 
of Calvin any very extensive or marked popularity. It is too 
much the book of a student to suit the taste of the great 
mass of the reading public. Indeed, the whole history of 
this Reformer, and of that period of the movement to which 
he belongs, possesses far less interest than that of the ear- 
lier years of the Reformation; and even the interest which 
it does possess, is of a more sober and unexciting cha- 
racter. The career of Luther has a double phase, the 
destructive and the restorative. The former of these, by 
far the more dramatic, is wanting in the history of Calvin, 
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The work of destruction was over at Geneva before he 
appeared upon the scene. He had but to organize and 
consolidate the revolution which he found ready made to 
his hand; and although the task was not accomplished 
without long and determined opposition, the opposition 
itself, and the arms with which he encountered, and even- 
tually cvercame it, were not of a nature to furnish mate- 
rials for a picturesque history. The sphere of his action, 
too, was limited, and comparatively obscure. His influ- 
ence, in so far as it extended beyond Geneva, was the 
influence of the writer rather than that of the man. Al- 
though he was consulted as to the progress of the Refor- 
mation elsewhere, he had but little personal share therein. 
In Scotland and the Low Countries, the work which was 
to be done needed sturdier and more resolute hands than 
his. In England, his influence only reached so far as to 
procure for his peculiar views a doubtful and unrecognised 
toleration. Even France, his native country, though he 
there maintained an active and continued correspondence 
with many of his co-religionists, received little from him 
beyond his counsel, and the sympathy, which, at the very 
time when he himself was burning Servetus, he expressed 
for the persecuted brethren of that kingdom. Unlike his 
daring rival, the German Reformer, he was timid and cau- 
tious, even to pusillanimity. He loved to do his work, when- 
ever it involved risk or responsibility, by other hands than 
his own. He delighted in concealment. His disguises are 
so numerous as almost to have embarrassed his biographers. 
No less than seven pseudonyms are ascertained to have 
been adopted by him at different times. In addition tothe 
anagram of his real name, Alcuin, under which he published 
the second edition of his Jnstitutio, he called himself by 
the motley appellations of D’Espeville, Lucanius, Deper- 
gan, Posselius, Calphurnius, and even De Bonneville. 

is first effort as an innovator or reformer was made not 
in his own person, but through the mouth of the newly- 
elected rector of the Sorbonne, Nicholas Cop, for whom he 
prepared an inaugural address brimful of heresy, taking 
care to ‘‘ make himself safe’’ the moment the affair began 
to look serious. In fact, the history of Calvin is the his- 
tory of his books and his correspondence, rather than of 
himself. It is, unquestionably, even on this account, a 
very extraordinary history, and, as a psychological. pheno- 
menon, well deserving of attentive study. But it possesses 
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hardly anything of that romance which makes biography in- 
teresting for its own sake. Hence, in our opinion, Mr. Dyer 
has treated it wisely, in treating it without pretension. The 
attempt to make it popular, and to give it a dramatic inter- 
est, by seizing upon its leading and most characteristic 
events, would have been injudicious, and must have proved a 
failure. Even villany, when accompanied by courage, or 
perhaps daring, may seem respectable to some: but there 
is no amount of dramatic power which could invest, even 
with that questionable dignity which is essential to make it 
interesting, such scenes as those which the secret history 
of Calvin discloses,—a great Reformer commencing his 
career by slipping out of a window to escape the conse- 
quences of the heresy which he had gotten another to 
preach, or writing crafty letters, to be copied and trans- 
mitted in another name to the Inquisition of Vienne, in 
order, while he seemed to keep his own hands clear, to 
secure, through the instrumentality of that tribunal, the 
execution of a more daring innovator, whom he feared 
even more than he detested. 

In all this, however, we are speaking rather of the per- 
sonal history of Calvin than of the history of his time, 
which undoubtedly was most momentous in its consequen- 
ces, in so far as they determined the tendency of the Refor- 
mation. And although Calvin’s own celebrity as an original 
Reformer, and as a man of action, even when he did take a 
share in the work, will bear no comparison with that either 
of Luther or of Zwingli, yet Mr. Dyer is well justified in 
saying, ‘‘ that a success so extensive gives to his history a 
claim upon our attention scarcely smaller than theirs;’’ 
and that “if his life does not offer such striking passages 
of personal adventure; if his part was not acted on so 
large and conspicuous a theatre as Luther’s was, and does 
not present that boldness of action which distinguished 
Zwingli, as well as the German Reformer; yet if it be 
viewed with regard to the consistent and successful pursuit 
of one great object, it may safely challenge a comparison 
with that of any other Reformer.”’ 

We do not mean, nevertheless, to enter into a formal 
biography of Calvin, or even a regular summary of the 
leading events of his life. It will be more satisfactory to 
examine a few points carefully, than to offer a superficial 
sketch of all. ‘The views, too, which we might express of 
his conduct or principles, and even the outline of the facts 
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which we might put forward, would naturally be open to 
the suspicion of being biassed by our supposed estimate of 
his character. We think it far better, therefore, to allow 
Mr. Dyer, an unsuspected witness, to speak as far as pos- 
sible for himself; and particularly on those details of the 
history of Calvin which have excited most controversy, 
and on which our own views might be held most liable to 
the suspicion of party-bias. We shall, therefore, content 
ourselves with such a general summary, as may serve to 
connect, at least by a slender thread of narrative, the lead- 
ing events of the Reformer’s life, and shall confine our- 
selves to a few of the more important epochs, as far as 
Mr. Dyer’s researches and the labours of his predecessors 
have served to throw new light upon them. Among these 
the celebrated case of Servetus, must occupy a very promi- 
nent place. 

The general results of the influence which Calvin 
nem upon the Reformation, are well estimated by Mr. 

yer. 


“The same principle that produced these excrescences, though 
not pushed to such extravagant results, ultimately divided the Pro- 
testant Church into the three main denominations of Lutherans, Ang- 
licans, and Calvinists. It was, indeed, impossible that the spirit of 
the Reformation should be bounded by the views of Luther. Not- 
withstanding his personal boldness, in matters of doctrine and dis. 
cipline Luther was a timid and cautious innovator. Several years 
after 1517, when he first began to preach against indulgences, we 
find him still tolerating the invocation of saints, and addressing his 
prayers to the Virgin Mary. The establishment of his doctrine of 
justification seems to have been at first his only object. Step by 
step he was led to further reforms; but at the outset of his career, 
he appears to have formed no clear and definite notion of the extent 
to which he should push them ; and in one important article—that 
of the local Presence in the eucharist—though he slightly modified 
the Romish doctrine, he never, as is well known, entirely departed 
from it. 

“ Before Luther began his career, another Reformer had already 
started up in Switzerland, possessing bolder views, and a more phi- 
losophical method. Zwingli began by laying down the abstract 
general principle, that the Scriptures contain the sole rule of faith 
and practice, and that whatsoever is not found in them is either 
false or superfluous, When his auditors were become familiar with 
this doctrine, it was easy for him to proceed to its legitimate conse- 
quences, and to prove the fallacy of the mass, of the invocation of 
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saints, of the worship of images, and of the other countless abuses 
of Popery. 


“The rejection, however, of the grand Romish dogma of the Real 
Presence was first publicly advocated by one of Luther’s own fol- 
lowers. That dogma had, indeed, been questioned in private circles 
before Carlostadt began to preach against it; but Zwingli himself 
had not yet ventured to impugn it openly. Carlostadt’s conference 
on this subject with Luther, at the Black Bear at Jena, only served 
to inflame the controversy between them ; and the former found it 
expedient to retire to Strasburgh, and thence to Basle, where he 
published some books in defence of his opinion. These were at 
first proscribed: but Zwingli, though differing with Carlostadt as 
to the sense to be affixed to the words of the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, warmly espoused his main view, advocated it in 
several treatises, and made it an article of faith in the church 
which he had founded at Zurich. Hence the Protestants were 
early divided into two great parties, which regarded each other 
with an hostility even more bitter than that which they mutually 
bore to the Romish Church. The followers of Zwingli called them- 
selves the Reformed Church, in contradistinction to the Lutherans; 
whilst the latter, as well as the Roman Catholics, branded the 
Zwinglians with the name of Sacramentaries. 

“Out of these two Churches were developed the Anglican and 
the Calvinistic: the former, under the auspices of Cranmer, at 
length inclining towards the tenets of Zwingli, but without adopt- 
ing his ascetic discipline. Calvin, on the other hand, pushing both 
the doctrine and practice of Zwingli, though with some modifica- 
tions of his own, to a rigid extreme, succeeded nevertheless in in- 
corporating the Zwinglian Church with his own by the Zurich ‘Con- 
sensus.’ Finally, we find his system, which he had built up with 
much learning, and great power of logic, and pushed with indomit- 
able energy, prevailing not only at Geneva, and among that part of 
the French people which had embraced the Reformation, but also 
in Scotland and Holland.”—pp. 2-4. 


The author of this remarkable revolution was born at 
Noyon in Picardy, July 10, 1509. His family name was 
Cauvin, or Caulvin, which, from its latinized form, he 
changed into that by which he is commonly known. His 
father, Gerard Cauvin, was a notary of the ecclesiastical 
court of Noyon, and secretary of the bishop. He had four 
sons and two daughters. One of the sons died early. 
The eldest, Charles, entered the Church; but he was 
suspected of heterodox opinions, and on his deathbed 
refused to receive the sacraments of the Chutch. The 
second, John, is the subject of Mr. Dyer’s biography ; and 
the third, Anthony, who also embraced the ecclesiastical 
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state, openly adopted the tenets of the Reformation, and 
followed his brother to Geneva. Of their two sisters, 
one also followed the same course; so that of the entire 
family only one, the youngest sister, remained faithful to 
the creed of their forefathers, although both parents died 
in the profession of the Catholic faith. 

John Calvin, in common with his brothers, was early 
destined by his father for the ecclesiastical state. His 
preparatory studies were made partly in his native town, 

artly in Paris, where he was instructed by the celebrated 
athurin Cordier, better known under the appellative 
Corderius, so familiar to every schoolboy ; and, at the early 
age of twelve, by one of those abuses which disgraced the 
French Church of that period, he was appointed (1519) to 
a benefice in the cathedral of Noyon; and this was followed 
by a further appointment at Marteville in 1527, which he 
exchanged in 1529 for a living at Pont l’Eveque. Not- 
withstanding his tenure of these benefices, however, he 
never received holy orders, and on the contrary abandoned, 
at his father’s desire, the career of an ecclesiastic for the 
more profitable and at that time more distinguished study 
of the law. With this view he went to Orleans; and, it is 
not unworthy of remark, that, during his residence there, 
he was one of those whose opinion was asked and 
obtained by the emissaries of Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, in favour of the invalidity of his marriage with 
Catherine. In 1530, he went to Bourges for the comple- 
tion of his legal studies; and there under the influence of 
Melchior Wolmar, the Greek professor of the University, 
he was indoctrinated in the new opinions, although, like 
many others in France at the same period, he continued 
to retain his livings in the Catholic Church, even while he 
was cautiously, but yet assiduously, preaching the doctrines 
of the Reformers among the villagers in the vicinity 
of Bourges. 

Mr. Dyer’s account of the origin and progress of the 
Reformation in France is elaborate, and on the whole, 
although unfavourable to Catholicity, very far from the 
unenquiring bigotry of most writers of his school. But it 
would carry us away from our purpose to enter into any 
discussion of his views on this subject; but among the 
influences which he enumerates as having tended very 
materially to assist its progress, one of the most important 
is that of the celebrated Margaret of Navarre; and we 
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cannot help briefly adverting to his sketch of her char- 
acter. 


«« Athwart these dark scenes of bigotry and persecution, Francis’s 
sister, Margaret de Valois, afterwards Queen of Navarre, beamed 
like an angel of light sent to mitigate their gloom and horror. Mar- 
garet’s character was a curiously compounded one. Plato’s divine 
and earthly love never met more conspicuously in a human being. 
The feelings inspired by the former found expression in her ‘ Mi- 
roir de ? Ame pécheresse :’ to the latter she dedicated her ‘ Hepiame- 
yon,’ the more than equivocal tales of which are all said to have 
been founded on real occurrences. Whether the mind can dwell 
upon such incidents, and even commit them to paper, without con- 
tamination, we shall leave to casuists. 


‘ Crede mihi, distant mores a carmine nostri ; 
Vita verecunda est, Musa jocosa mihi—’ 


is an excuse as old at least as Ovid, and which a poet of the same 
period as Margaret, and of more pretensions to sanctity than she, 
even Beza himself, found it convenient to allege. Great.allowance 
must be made for the grossness of the age, as well as for literary 
fashion. Boccaccio’s ‘ Decamerone’ had just been translated into 
French, of which the ‘ Heptameron’ is a professed imitation. Bran- 
téme was the first to attack the reputation of the Queen of Navarre, 
which seems not to have been impeached during her life ; and the 
character of her writings, as well as her poetical coquetry with Cle- 
ment Marot, her valet de chambre, doubtless lent a colour to the 
attacks of that filthy old scandal-monger. Margaret’s preface to 
her tales—a strange portico to such a building—would lead us to 
suppose that she herself thought no harm in them, There, under 
the name of Dame Oisille, she describes her religious exercises : 
how she reads the Bible the first thing after getting up, and then 
recites some psalms ; how she retires before supper to feed her soul 
with study and meditation ; and how in the evening she recalls the 
events of each day, asking pardon for faults, and giving thanks for 
mercies. Is this the language of the shameless and abandoned ? 
No ; let us rather think that her true woman’s heart was as pure 
as it was kind.”—pp. 17—19. 


If the defence of Margaret of Navarre is to rest upon 
such precedents as those of Ovid or of Beza, we fear it will 
need more credulity than even those who are most preju- 
diced in her favour can command, to adopt Mr. Dyer’s 
verdict. When he alleges the example of the Decameron, 
too, he appears to forget that, even in the worst times, it 
has always been regarded as an abnormal book, admired 
for its classic elegance, but condemned and interdicted 
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for its grossness and immorality. There is not a spiritual 
writer of, or before, the period of which Mr. Dyer 
speaks, who has alluded to the subject of evil read- 
ing, without an especial and most condemnatory caution 
against the Decameron; and indeed we cannot conceal 
our surprise that any one who has even glanced into the 
imitation of it to which Margaret did not blush to attach 
her name, could for a moment believe that the reading, 
much less the authorship of such a book, might be com- 
patible with the purity of ‘‘ a true woman’s heart.’’ 

In 1532, Calvin went to Paris, and commenced, though 
in a very reserved and secret manner, to preach to the 
private congregations of the Reformed in that city. His 
first overt act, however, was made in such a way as to 
secure himself against its consequences. 


‘‘Calvin, however, was not endowed with the masculine and in- 
domitable. courage of Luther, and was more inclined to propagate 
his doctrines by stealth, and at a safe distance, than to risk his life 
in maintaining them. Thus, though he was continually exhorting 
others to behave like martyrs, he was himself always disposed to fly 
at the first appearance of danger. His first great public essay at 
Paris was made in the person of another. According to custom, 
Nicholas Cop, the newly-elected rector of the Sorbonne, was to de- 
liver a sermon on the festival of All Saints. Though thus raised to 
the very pinnacle of orthodoxy, Cop had imbibed the tenets of the 
Reformation, and accepted Calvin’s offer to compose his sermon. 
Great was the astonishment of the doctors of the Sorbonne, when, 
instead of upholding, as usual, the tenets of the Romish Church, 
Cop insisted on the doctrine of justification by faith alone, and re- 
ferred to the gospel as the sole standard of religious truth! The 
attack was too audacious to be overlooked. Cop was denounced to 
the Parliament of Paris, who sent their officers to apprehend him. 
A timely notice from a friend enabled him to escape to Basle, his 
native town. The storm now fell upon Calvin, whose share in the 
sermon seems to have got wind. Jean Morin, the lieutenant of 
police, repaired to his lodgings for the purpose of seizing him; but 
Calvin had also received a private warning, and saved himself by 
flight. The manner of his escape is differently narrated. Accord- 
ing to some writers, he let himself down from his window by means 
of his sheets into the Rue des Bernardins, whence, having gained 
the Fauxbourg St. Victor, he sought the house of a vine-dresser, 
whom he knew; and, putting on the man’s frock, with a wallet of 
white cloth, and a hoe upon his shoulders, took the road to Noyon. 
These romantic details are not found in the narrative of Beza, who 
tells us that Calvin was saved by the interposition of the Queen of 
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Navarre, who sent for him to the palace, where he was honourably 
received. His letters and papers fell into the hands of the police, 
and thus the safety of several of his friends was seriously compro-- 
mised.”’—pp. 25, 26. 


The notoriety thus occasioned, rendered it impossible 
for him to pursue any longer the disguise hitherto main- 
tained. Accordingly he remained at his native town only 
so long as enabled him to sell one of his livings, and, (by a 
very questionable proceeding on the part of a Reformer,) 
to resign the other in favour of a cousin, “‘ whose morals 
were any thing but pure.’”? Mr. Dyer, in referring to this 
transaction, takes occasion, in a note, to protest against 
the well-known revolting charge against the Reformer’s 
own morality, which has been so frequently put forward. 
It rests upon the authority of Bolsec, a bitter and unscru- 
pulous enemy of Calvin; and it must be admitted that the 
apologists of the Reformer have sufficiently established 
its uncertainty, not to say improbability.* 

After some wanderings, he returned to Paris in the end 
of 1533, and in the following year he received a challenge 
from Servetus, with whose after history his name has been 
so dishonourably associated, to dispute upon the new opin- 
ions which Servetus had been putting forward ; a discussion, 
however, which did not take place. The rigorous mea- 
sures adopted soon after in France against the Reformers, 
rendered it unsafe for him to continue his residence in Paris; 
and, in company with the celebrated Pierre Olivetan, Marot, 
Caroli, Du Tillet, and others, he fled from France in 1534, 
He, with his friend Du Tillet, took up his residence at 
Basle, where, in his twenty-sixth year, he completed and 

ublished the first edition of the work since so celebrated, 

is “‘ Institutes of the Christian Religion.”’ This edition, 
however, was but a mere outline of what the work grew 
into in subsequent editions, by enlargements which it is 
unnecessary to specify. The only change which need be 
noticed, is the suppression in the later editions, of the tole- 
rant opinions on the punishment of heretics, which occu- 
pied a prominent place in the work as it first appeared. 
The history of Servetus would have been an awkward 
commentary on these opinions as they appear in the early 
text of the “‘ Institutes.” 





* See Bayle Dict. Critique. Art. Bolsec, i, 635. Also D’Au- 
bigné, vol. iii., Preface. 
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' After a short vist to Ferrara, he reached Geneva in the 
end of the summer of 1536; and, at the pressing instance 
of the great Genevese Reformer, Farel, he was induced to 
settle in that city. The political condition of Geneva is so 
intimately connected with that religious revolution in which 
it played so active a part, that we shall extract a portion 
of Mr. Dyer’s very lucid exposition of the political history 
and constitution of the state of Geneva. 


“ Geneva, though nominally a fief of the German empire, had in 
reality been governed for several centuries by a bishop, whose tem- 
poral authority was, however, controlled by certain lay assessors, as 
well as by the citizens, without whose consent, in general assembly, 
he could do nothing. The bishop acknowledged the Count of Ge- 
neva, or rather of the Genevois, as his feudal lord; and an officer 
called the Vidomne (vice-dominus) administered the law in the 
bishop’s name, but as the representative of the count. The house 
of Savoy, having acquired the rights of the Counts of Geneva by 
the cession of Odon de Villars in 1401, endeavoured also to get pos- 
session of the temporal rights of the bishop. No serious attempts, 
however, appear to have been made on the independence of Geneva, 
till the time of Charles III, who, in 1504, succeeded to the just 
Duke Philibert. Charles found a willing tool in Bishop John, a 
natural son of Francis of Savoy. This prelate ceded all his tem- 
poral rights to the Duke of Savoy; but the general assembly hav- 
ing annulled his proceeding, a bitter and bloody persecution ensued. 
The city was divided into two factions; that of the Mamelukes, 
which espoused the pretensions of Savoy ; and that of the patriots, 
distinguished by the name of Eidgenossen. In order to shelter 
themselves from the aggressions of the duke, who frequently sought 
to attain his object by force of arms, the Genevese concluded a 
treaty of alliance and fellow-citizenship with Friburgh; to which, in 
1526, they added another with Berne. In the latter of these cities 
the Reformation had already been established through the exertions 
of Berthold Haller, who began to preach there in 1522; and it was 
this connexion with Berne which laid the foundation of the Refor- 
mation at Geneva. But before giving an account of its progress 
there, it will be better to anticipate a little, and shortly to relate 
the issue of the struggle with the house of Savoy. 

“Charles continuing to annoy Geneva, Berne and Friburgh took 
the field in 1530, in defence of their ally. The duke was compelled 
to sue for a peace, the articles of which, however, he contrived to 
evade. A few years afterwards, the progress of the Reformation 
among the Genevese not only deprived them of the alliance of Fri- 
burgh, but increased the displeasure of Charles; and in 1535 the 
abolition of Popery at Geneva, and formal suppression of the bish- 
opric, roused him to still more vigorous attacks. For some time 
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the Genevese had to bear the brunt of war unaided; but early in 
1536 Berne sent an army of 7000 men to their assistance, which 
over-ran the Pays de Vaud, and in eleven days appeared before the 
gates of Geneva. The Savoyards fled without striking a blow ; but 
the success of the victors was much facilitated by the circumstance 
of France having, at the very same time, declared war against 
Savoy. Francis I. had eagerly laid hold on the hesitation of Charles 
to allow the French troops to pass through his dominions as a pre- 
text—which he had been long seeking—~for making war upon him. 
In two months the duke was completely stripped of his dominions, 
which he never regained, but died in exile in 1553; and thus Ge- 
neva was finally delivered from all apprehensions from that quar- 
ter.” —pp. 39—41. 


Hence it will be seen that in the Reformation contests 
of Geneva, as elsewhere, political discontents played no 
secondary or unimportant part. The Reformers here, as 
in other countries, availed themselves very dexterously of 
the opportunity; and Farel, especially, enlisted in his 
cause, what were represented as the national feelings of the 
Genevese, and their natural love of independence. The 
contest was protracted for a time, but it was easy to foresee 
which side must eventually triumph; and on the tenth of 
August 1535, Popery was formally abolished in Geneva. 
Here, too, as elsewhere, the progress of the party was 
marked by the most violent and arbitrar y proceedings. 


“ But Farel’s zeal was accompanied with intolerance. In April, 
1536, he summoned to Geneva the priests of the surrounding vil- 
lages, and required them to make an immediate renunciation of 
Popery. An aged priest, as spokesman for the rest, remarked with 
sense and dignity on the hardship of being required to repudiate, at 
@ moment’s notice, a system of religion which had lasted for so 
many ages; and that, too, before any attempt had been made to 
convince them of its falsehood. ‘Send teachers,’ he said, ‘to 
instruct us wherein we err, and when we are convinced, we will 
follow you.’ In this reply Farel saw only a spirit of obstinate 
resistance ; but Bonnivard, who had recently been released from 
his loug imprisonment, was for giving the country clergy time ; and 
pointed out that so forced and sudden a conversion could never be 
sincere. In consequence of his representations a month was 
allowed them for consideration. This, however, was but a short 
space in which to get rid of the habits and prejudices of a life; 
and though at the expiration of it the greater part of the rural 
clergy gave in their adherence to Protestantism, it is not surprising 
that many instances of apostacy should have subsequently 
occurred.’’—pp. 59, 60. 
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Such was the community in which the lot of Calvin had 
been cast. It would carry us far beyond our limits to 
enter into the particulars of his life during this part of his 
residence in Geneva. One of the most remarkable events 
was an accusation of Arianism, which was made against 
him and his friend Farel. It is impossible to acquit him 
of the charge of unduly temporizing with this error; but 
Mr. Dyer shows very clearly that although ‘‘ his conduct 
was amenable to the charge, not only of obstinacy and 
self-will, but of duplicity,’ his orthodoxy in this parti- 
cular, nevertheless, was unjustly impeached. 

The crisis, however, of the difficulties which beset his 
career, was brought about by the severity and intolerable 
rigour of the discipline which he and Farel attempted to 
introduce. After a protracted contest, Calvin and his 
friend were compelled to fly from Geneva in 1538. He 
repaired first to Basle, and afterwards to Strasburg, where 
he entered into the ministry, and in the capacity of one of 
the Reformed representatives, attended at the well-known 
conferences held at Ratisbon, by desire of the Emperor, 
Charles V. One of his adversaries in those conferences, 
was the celebrated Dr. Eck, the most formidable of the 
early champions of the faith against Luther, and the one 
on whom the fury of the German Reformer’s tongue fell 
most heavily. Calvin is hardly inferior to him in bitter- 
ness, if he be in foulness of mouth. He calls Eck a 
“ beast,’”’ (a favourite appellation with him, by the way, 
occasionally varied by that of “‘ape,’”’ ‘ devil,’ &c.,) 
and expresses his regret that he had not fallen a victim to 
an illness which attacked him during the course of these 
conferences. (p. 111.) 

A more curious and amusing event of this portion of 
Calvin’s life is his marriage. It is told with a good deal of 
quiet humour by Mr. Dyer; but indeed it would be impos- 
sible to exaggerate its strangeness. 


“Yet in spite of the distressed state of his pecuniary affairs, 
Calvin was at this time looking for a wife to help him to bear his 
burthens. Calvin in love is indeed a peculiar phase of his history. 
He had uow arrived at the sufficiently mature age of thirty; and 
as his imagination had never been very susceptible, so, in the busi- 
ness of choosing a helpmate, he was guided wholly by motives of 
prudence and convenience. In fact he left the matter entirely to 
his friends, just as one would buy a horse or any other thing; giv- 
ing them instructions as to the sort of article he wanted. Writing 
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to Farel on the 19th of May, 1539, he says; ‘I will now speak 
more plainly about marriage, I know not if any one mentioned to 
a her whom I wrote about before the departure of Michael; but 
beseech you ever to bear in mind what I seek for ina wife. I am 
not one of your mad kind of lovers who doat even upon faults when 
once they are taken by beauty of person. The only beauty that 
entices me is that she be chaste, obedient, humble, economical, 
patient ; and that there be hopes that she will be solicitous about 
my health. If therefore you think it expedieut that I should 
marry, bestir yourself, lest somebody else anticipate you. But if 
you think otherwise, Jet’us drop the subject altogether.’ In fact 
Calvin’s wretched health, even at this period of his life, led him to 
seek for a nurse rather than a wife. From another letter to Farel, 
dated the 6th of February, 1540, it appears that a young German 
lady, rich, and of noble birth, had been proposed to him. Both the 
brother of the lady and his wife were anxious that Calvin should 
espouse her. The latter, however, scrupled on two grounds ; 
because the lady was unacquainted with French, and because he 
was afraid that she might think too much of her birth and educa- 
tion. Ifthe marriage was to take place he insisted that his bride 
should learn French ; but on her requiring time to consider of this, 
Calvin dispatched his brother and a friend to fetch him home 
another lady, and congratulates himself on the escape he has had. 
He speaks in high terms of his fresh choice. Matters had gone so 
far that he invited Farel to come and officiate at his wedding, 
which was to take place before the 10th of the following March. ‘It 
appears, however, from another letter to the same friend, dated on 
the 21st of June, 1540, that this match, of which he had thought so 
highly, was also broken off. His brother Anthony and another 
friend had actually arranged the marriage ; but a few days after 
their return to Strasburgh, Calvin heard some particulars regard- 
ing the lady which induced him to send his brother back to cancel 
the contract. After these failures Calvin expresses a doubt 
whether he should prosecute his matrimonial project any further. 
Soon afterwards, however, by the advice of Bucer, he married 
Odelette or Idelette de Bures, the widow of an Anabaptist at 
Strasburgh, whom he had converted. Idelette is represented as a 
fine woman; but it does not appear whether she brought her 
husband any money. According to the customs of the times Cal- 
vin wished his wedding to be celebrated with all possible solemnity. 
He invited the consistories of Neufchatel and Valengin, who sent 
deputies. Idelette had several children by her former marriage, in 
whom Calvin seems to have taken some interest. By Calvin she 
= only one child ; a son, who died shortly after his birth.”—pp. 
01. ;' 


This singular matrimonial transaction forms a curious 
episode in the life of Calvin. It occurred during his resi- 
dence at Strasburg, which continued until 1541. His 
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enemies at Geneva gradually became less influential, and 
in the early part of this year, Calvin was invited back on 
terms highly honourable. He held out for a considerable 
time, perhaps with a view of being able thus to come back 
with stronger hands; but he yielded eventually; and in 
September, 1541, he returned to his old charge, fully 
established in that iron rule which continued with little 
interruption to his death.. Of the nature of his influence, 
and the spirit in which it was employed, Mr. Dyer speaks 
in very impartial terms. 


“The respect and submission exacted by Calvin far exceeded that 
claimed by other spiritual guides ; and was anything but compati- 
ble with the meekness and humility inculcated by the Gospel. The 
most trifling slights and insults, such as most men would have 
overlooked with contempt, Calvin pursued with bitterness and 
acrimony. The Registers of Geneva abound with instances, which 
grew more frequent and more severe as his power became more 
consolidated. In 1551 we find Berthelier excommunicated by the 
consistory because he would not allow that he had done wrong in 
asserting that he was as good a man as Calvin. Three men who 
had laughed during a sermon of his, were imprisoned for three 
days and condemned to ask pardon of the consistory. Such pro- 
ceedings are very numerous, and in the two years 1558 and 1559, 
alone, 414 of them are recorded! To impugn Calvin’s doctrine, or 
the proceedings of the consistory, endangered life. For such an 
offence a Ferrarese lady, named Copa, was condemned, in 1559, to 
beg pardon of God and the magistrates, and to leave the city in 
twenty-four hours, on pain of being beheaded. Calvin carried this 
system almost to a pitch of blasphemy; so that he sometimes 
dared to justify the harshest and most unchristian-like conduct and 
words by the example of the apostles, and even of Christ himself! 
Thus, in his tract against Westphal, he says; ‘If I am to be ealled 
abusive because I have held up the mirror to master Joachim, 
who is too much blinded by his vices, in order that he might at 
length begin to be ashamed of himself, he ought to address the 
same reproach to the prophets, the apostles, and even to Christ 
himself, who have not scrupled to reproach with bitterness the 
adversaries of the true doctrine. We are agreed, on both sides, 
that abusive words and jests by no means become Christians. But 
since the prophets themselves do not altogether abstain from using 
scurrilities, and Christ in taxing deceivers and false doctors uses 
sharp terms, and the Holy Ghost everywhere attacks such people, 
crying out and sparing nothing: it is a foolish and inconsiderate 
question to ask whether we are at liberty to reprehend severely, 
roughly, and to good purpose, those who expose themselves to 
blame and infamy.’ Even a modern biographer of Calvin, who has 
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embraced his cause with great warmth, cannot help pointing out 
the impropriety of his using the term bitterness, with reference to 
the Holy Spirit, and his presumption in putting himself on a level 
with Christ and the Apostles. ‘Throughout, he observes, ‘ great 
presumption prevails in his manner, mixed with a supercilious 
raillery which one cannot term Christian, and still less compare 
with the holy anger of our Lord.’ ’’—pp. 143—5, 


A singular example of this unbounded claim of autho- 
rity over private conduct, occurred in the year 1546—the 
case of the wife of Pierre Ameaux, one of the Council of 
Two Hundred. 


‘The wife of Ameaux belonged to the spiritual Libertines; and 
such was the liberality of her principles, that, interpreting the doc- 
trine of the communion of saints to mean that we should have all 
things in common, she not only included houses and Jands in the 
precept, but even her own person. Her husband, however, was so 
far from partaking in these sentiments, that he sought and obtained 
a divorce from his wife, who was condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment. But, though averse to the principles of the Libertines, 
Ameaux was no friend of Calvin’s. After a supper given at his 
own house, at which a good many persons were present, including 
Henri de la Mar and Aimé Maigret, two of the ministers of Geneva, 
Ameaux, who had drunk rather freely, was imprudent enough to 
declare that Calvin preached a false doctrine, was a very bad man, 
and nothing but a Picard. It appears that he had been led to utter 
these words in consequence of a violent quarrel which had occurred, 
a little previously, between Calvin and Ami Perrin, which it had 
required the interference of the council to appease. Some of the 
company, after enjoying Ameaux’s good cheer, carried his words to 
the council, who caused him to be imprisoned and tried for them. 
Whilst yet in prison, and before his sentence had been pronounced, 
Henri de la Mar, in a conversation with one Benedict Tixier, related 
what had passed at the supper. the substance of which was given 
by Tixier in a deposition before the council on the 12th of March. 
Tixier had asked whether Ameaux had said any thing directly 
against God or man; to which De la Mar replied: ‘I think he said 
something against Calvin ; nevertheless, if there be anything wrong, 
and if he has committed himself, it was after drinking.’ Of Calvin 
himself De la Mar said: ‘I have always known him to be a good 
and virtuous man, and of great intellect. But he is somewhat 
governed by his passions ; impatient, full of hatred, and vindictive: 
and if he once takes a spite against a man, he never forgives.’ 
This conversation cost De la Mar his place; who, together with 
Maigret, was deposed from the ministry, as having sided with Cal- 
vin’s enemies. Before the council pronounced their sentence on 
Ameaux, they summoned before them all the ministers, with the 
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exception of the two just named, and also the elders, and examined 
them as to Calvin’s character, and the truth of Ameaux’s charges ; 
all of whom bore testimony to Calvin’s piety arid charity, and the 
perfect congruity of his doctrine with the word of God; in which 
doctrine they professed that they wished to live and die, and to 
have no schism among them. Ameaux made an apology, in which 
he retracted his words, declaring that he had not all his senses 
about him at the time, and that henceforward he would treat Cal- 
vin with proper respect. The council, nevertheless, condemned 
him in a fine of sixty dollars ; a tolerably large sum in those days, 
and quite adequate, one would think, to the offence, seeing that it 
had been committed in his own house, at an unguarded moment,— 
that Ameaux had amply retracted it, and that he had suffered two 
months’ imprisonment on account of it. But Calvin, whose charity 
had just been vouched by the recorded testimony of his colleagues, 
was not satisfied. He appeared before the council, accompanied 
by the other ministers and elders, complained of the mildness of the 
judges, and demanded that the sentence should be quashed. Here- 
upon the trial was renewed. Bya second sentence Ameaux was 
condemned to the degrading punishment called the amende honor- 
able; namely, to parade the town in his shirt, with bare head, and 
a lighted torch in his hand, and to finish by making on his knees a 
public acknowledgment of his contrition. A striking instance of 
Calvin’s power! when we find him making the chief judicial and 
legislative body of the state thus stultify its decision at his pleasure, 
Besides being deposed from the ministry, Henri de la Mar was also 
imprisoned for some days for the part he had taken in this affair.” 
—pp. 201-3. 


Nor was he, it is to be feared, above the disreputable 
use of secret arts, sometimes of a very questionable cha- 
racter, in order to enlarge or maintain this authority. 


‘Tt was in the autumn of this year that he endeavoured to sub- 
jugate their minds by a method which, in one so remarkably free 
from superstition as Calvin, has all the appearance of priestcraft. 
The affair alluded to—the pretended carrying off of a man by the 
devil—is noted in the Registers under the date of the 15th of Oc- 
tober, 1546, and is described by Calvin himself in a letter to Viret 
dated on the 14th of November. A labourer, who lived at a little 
distance from Geneva, after losing his wife and four children by the 
plague, had himself been seized with the same disorder. Calvin 
describes him as a man of an evil and profligate life; a drunkard 
and frequenter of taverns, a brawler and blasphemer, and an open 
contemner of God. When his neighbours called to him to account 
for going so seldom to church, I have heard, says Calvin, that he 
was accustomed to say: ‘ What! have I hired myself to Calvin to 
go and hear him preach?’ When the disorder had reduced him to 
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such weakness that he could scarce lift up his hand, he was sud- 
denly seized with a frenzy in the night, and endeavoured to leap 
out of bed, but was restrained by his mother and the servant. 
Meanwhile, his discourse ran wholly on the devil, and on his being 
a desperate sinner and reprobate, and the destined prey of Satan ; 
and when exhorted to pray to God, he said it was of no use, that 
he was given over to the devil, and that God was no more to him 
than the vilest part of an old shoe. About seven in the morning, 
as his mother was sitting at the door of the cottage, he suddenly 
flew over her head, as if he had been carried away ; and in spite of 
the efforts both of herself and the servant to hold him, was borne to 
a distance with wonderful swiftness and force. In his course lay a 
broad road, with a hedge and ditch on both sides, neither of which 
he could have jumped over without breaking his limbs; yet over 
these obstacles the women asserted that they beheld him carried 
like a whirlwind, into a vineyard on the other side of the road. 
They pointed out the very spot where he had vanished from their 
sight; and where his cap had been found on the banks of the 
Rhone ; but some boatmen were employed in vain to search the 
river for his body. 

“Such was the story, which admits of no difficult solution. The 
man, in his frenzy, had rushed out of doors, and flung himself into 
the Rhone: the supernatural incidents alleged to have accompa- 
nied the act were merely the exaggerations suggested by the terri- 
fied imaginations of the old women. Such, in fact, was the inter- 
pretation put upon the story by the sober part of the population of 
Geneva, who were only inclined to laugh at it: at which levity, 
however, Calvin was highly offended. His own name had been 
mixed up in the affair: and, among other sins, the victim of Satan 
had neglected to attend his sermons, and had even indulged him- 
self in a sneer at them: a point on which Calvin was particularly 
sensitive. After a discussion among the ministers, it was resolved 
that the matter deserved inquiry, and Calvin was deputed to bring 
it under the notice of the council. He accordingly addressed that 
body in a long speech, in which he insisted on the necessity of dis- 
covering the truth, in order that, if the story was a fable, it might 
be refuted by public authority ; but that if it was true, so signal a 
judgment of God might not be buried in oblivion. He remarked 
that he saw many who tried to dismiss the affair with a joke; bat 
he admonished them that there never was so plain a miracle which 
Satan did not endeavour to obscure. In consequence of these re- 
presentations, the four syndics, the greater part of the council, the 
lieutenant of police and his court, together with Calvin himself, re- 
paired to the spot, and examined the women. ‘Though the matter 
was so plain,’ says Calvin, ‘ yet some of our chief men were guilty 
of the most impudent tergiversation. Hereupon I exclaimed with 
a loud voice, “ If you believe there are any devils, you here clearly 
behold the devil's power. They who have not faith in God deserve 
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to be blind in open day.”’ On the next Sunday Calvin, by the 
advice of his brethren, inveighed severely in his sermon against 
those who treated, or pretended to treat, a well-authenticated fact 
as a fable. He even went so far as to testify that he had de- 
manded death with the most ardent vows more than twenty times 
during those two days, when he beheld them surveying the judg- 
ment of God with such brazen fronts! ‘For,’ he adds, ‘the impiety 
of our people was never so' openly detected. A few only verbally 
assented, but I know not if a single one believed in his heart. I 
added two other instances which had recently occurred, though not 
equally remarkable. A man who had gone into a wine cellar on a 
Sunday, during the sermon, to indulge in his potations, happened 
to fall on his sword, which had slipped out of its scabbard, and was 
carried out dying. Another who, in the preceding September, on 
communion-day, had endeavoured to climb up to the window of his 
mistress, had a terrible fall, and broke several of his bones, At 
length I concluded : till hell absorbs you, with your whole families, 
you will not believe when God stretches forth His hand!’ Such 
was the use which Calvin sometimes made of the casualties of the 
day, to enforce his spiritual authority.”—pp. 2035-7. 


There needed some such devices as these to maintain a 
power such as that claimed by Calvin, and exercised with 
a rigour so unsparing. ‘The mere examination of some of 
his enactments will account for any amount of oppo- 
sition which they could have encountered. 


“As his power increased, he gradually enhanced the rigour of 
the laws. Before his return to Geneva adultery had been punished 
only with a short imprisonment and a trifling fine ; Calvin, as we 
have said, made it death, at least after a second offence. Spon, in 
his History of Geneva, recounts the two following instances which 
occurred in the year 1560, and which he compares with the severe 
virtue of ancient Rome. ‘The council having ordered a citizen to 
be whipped for the crime of adultery. he appealed to the Two Hun- 
dred, who, he hoped, would absolve him. But, on revising his pro- 
cess, that body finding that he had already been once reproved for 
the same offence, to the great surprise of the criminal, condemned 
him to death. Shortly afterwards a banker was executed for the 
same crime, who died with great repentance, and blessing God that 
justice was so well maintained. We have already adverted to the 
severity with which Calvin pursued all offences against religion and 
against his own personal authority, as well as that of the consistory; 
instances of which will present themselves in the sequel of this nar- 
rative. He would have carried these severities much further, but 
the council of Two Hundred sometimes stepped in and prevented 
him, He left the old laws against heresy on the statute-book, as 
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well as the punishment of burning for witchcraft, and the bar- 
barous custom of torture, 

“That Calvin had to deal with a perverse and corrupt people 
must be admitted; but it may be doubted whether he took the 
best method of reforming them. Education and example would 
have done more to effect this object than all these atrocious severi- 
ties, and these precise and vexatious regulations, which only caused 
the evil-disposed to add hypocrisy to their other vices. A recent 
Genevese writer has remarked : ‘To those who imagine that Calvin 
did nothing but good, I could produce our registers, covered with 
records of illegitimate children, which were exposed in all parts of 
the town and country ; hideous trials for obscenity ; wills, in which 
fathers and mothers accuse their children not only of errors but of 
crimes; agreements before notaries between young women and 
their lovers, in which the latter, even in the presence of the parents 
of their paramours, make them an allowance for the education of 
their illegitimate offspring ; I could instance multitudes of forced 
marriages, in which the delinquents were conducted from the 
prison to the church ; mothers who abandoned their children to the 
hospital, whilst they themselves lived in abundance with a second 
husband ; bundles of law-suits between brothers; heaps of secret 
negotiations; men aud women burnt for witchcraft ; sentences of 
death in frightful numbers ; and all these things among the gene- 
ration nourished by the mystic manna of Calvin.’ ’”’—pp. 152, 53. 


From the closing lines of this extract we infer how bitter 
were the fruits of the gospel so much vaunted by him: 
and this melancholy picture of Reformed Geneva, may be 
added to the series of similar histories of all the other 
countries in which the Reformation obtained a footing, 
and whose moral, social, and religious condition it had the 
effect of deteriorating, collected by Dr. Dollinger in his 
admirable work on the Reformation. 

It is well worthy of notice, too, as illustrating some of 
our observations in a recent article on the Inquisition, that 
the code of Geneva, as reformed and in great part 
enacted by Calvin, contained, on the subject of heresy, 
all those features of that obnoxious tribunal, which are 
considered most repulsive. He retained the punishment 
of death ; he retained even the cruel form of death by fire; 
he retained and vigorously enforced the similar law against 
witchcraft ; he enforced the use of torture in discovering 
the guilt of the accused; nay, he went beyond the rigour 
of the inquisttorial procedure in refusing to the accused, 
in the case of heresy, the benefit of the assistance or 
advice of an advocate, 
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Unfortunately for the successful maintenance of an 
authority so offensive to his subjects, Calvin was deficient 
in that moral courage which has the effect of overawing 
disaffection. A very unhappy example of this, and one 
which was turned to tremendous effect by his enemies, 
occurred in the pestilence which visited Geneva in 1542. 
Beza has, with his uniformly flattering pen, represented 
the conduct of his great herv, on this occasion, as most 
honourable and self-sacrificing. But Mr. Dyer is forced 
to confess that in this, as in numberless other instances, 
Beza sacrificed truth to party. The conduct of Calvin 
was weak and cowardly in the extreme. 


“In a letter to Viret, written apparently in October, 1542, he 
says: ‘The plague begins to gain strength here, and few whom it 
attacks escape. One of our College was to be appointed to attend 
the sick ; but as Pierre (Blanchet) offered himself, we all readily 
allowed him to go, If anything happens to him, J fear it will be my 
turn to run the risk. For, as you observe, since we are debtors to 
each member of the church, we cannot neglect those who need our 
ministry. And though I am not of opinion that we should desert 
the very body of the church in our desire to serve a part of it ; 
nevertheless, so long as we hold this office, I do not see what excuse 
we can allege ; if from fear of danger, we abandon those who stand 
in most need of our assistance.’ 

“This letter does not betray any great alacrity to volunteer for 
the post of danger, but rather a very evident desire to escape from 
it ; and the context shows plainly enough that Calvin did not make 
an offer to go to the hospital, as Beza would have us believe. In 
eight or nine months Blanchet fell a victim to his philanthropy, 
and Calvin found himself in the situation which he had dreaded, 
It does not appear, however, that he now offered his services. It 
was on this occasion, and not in the autumn, that Castellio offered 
to go. Now it must be remembered that Castellio was not a min- 
ister of the Genevese church, but merely regent of the schools; and 
consequently it was no part of his duty to administer religious con- 
solation to the dying. He was desirous, however, of becoming a 
minister; and probably thought that so disinterested an offer 
might pave the way to that office ; and indeed the wording of the 
entry in which it is recorded would lead us to infer that such was 
his motive. He was probably rejected as not qualified. Beza must 
have known that Castellio was not a minister; and it is therefore 
difficult to assign a motive for his dragging Castellio’s name forward 
on this occasion, unless it were to make an invidious insinuation 
against him. In the entry referred to, we find it stated that 
M. Gautier remarked that many of the ministers refused to repair 
to the hospital, and said that they would rather go tothe d——. On 
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the first of June the ministers were ordered to assemble, and to 
elect from their body the most proper person to discharge this 
office ; but with a special exception in favour of Calvin, who, it was 
stated, was necessary to the church. Shortly afterwards, Calvin 
and his brother ministers appeared before the council to explain in 
what manner they had obeyed their injunctions. ‘They are repre- 
sented as stating that to go to the pest-house it was necessary to be 
firm and not timid ; and that they had found a Frenchman, a faith- 
ful brother, whom they presented for that purpose, if the council 
found it agreeable. And although it was their duty to serve God 
and his church as well in necessity as in prosperity, even unto 
death ; yet they confessed that in this point they were wanting to 
their duty. The council seems to have dismissed them with some 
indignation, and a debate appears to have ensued whether they 
should be further heard. This was resolved in the affirmative, but 
Calvin was not required to appear with the rest: ‘because he was 
wanted to serve in the church, to answer the questions of travellers, 
and to give his advice to the council.” The remaining ministers 
again appeared before the council, and confessed,—‘ that God had 
not yet bestowed on them the grace of strength and fortitude suffi- 
cient to go to the hospital, and begged to be excused.’ Only one 
minister, M. de Généton, professed himself ready, provided the will 
of God were taken in the election, and that the lot fell upon him. 
The council concluded its sitting by the following resolution: ‘Re- 
solved, to pray to God to give the ministers more constancy in fu- 
ture.’ ”’—154-7. 


There is something more than humiliating in the sneer- 
ing prayer of the Council; and one can easily trace in it 
the active working of hostility not only to the measures 
but to the person of Calvin. They were buié a sorry speci- 
men, in sooth, of the apostolic spirit—these men who had 
come to convert the world, and yet would “‘rather go to the 
devil than to the hospital!’’ And still one hardly wonders 
at their fear of health, when we read, even in such a work as 
Mr. Dyer’s, of Farel’s ‘‘ amorous propensities,’ (46) of 
Caroli’s “‘ very dissolute life,’’ (67) and of many other dis- 
honouring imputations upon the lives of these professed 
apostles of fallen human nature. 

The chief and most persevering adversaries of Calvin in 
Geneva, were the party known under the name of Liber- 
tines. They must not be confounded, however, with a 
sect of the early stages of the Reformation, known under 
the same name, but generally distinguished by the addi- 
tional appellation of Spiritual Libertines; of the latter, 
Mr. Dyer gives a short sketch. : 
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“As the Anabaptists were now pretty well subdued, Calvin 
handled them with mildness ; but with the Libertines, a spreading, 
pestilent, and dangerous sect, he was more severe. Pantheism 
was the distinguishing mark of their speculative tenets; which 
however partook of all the heresies which had ever troubled the 
Church. By a metaphysical distinction respecting the nature of 
evil, which they held to be only a negation of good, they attempted 
to confound the boundaries of right and wrong, to convert immora- 
lity into a system, and to establish an unbridled license. They re- 
jected the Evangelists, disbelieved the existence of Satan and of all 
angels, and denied the resurrection. They characterised each of 
the Apostles by a ridiculous nick-name ; calling St. Paul pot-cassé ; 
St. Peter, renonceur de Dieu; St. John, jouvenceau et follet; St. Mat- 
thew, usurier, &c. 

“ Absurd and dangerous as were the tenets of this sect, they suc- 
ceeded in spreading them in several countries of Europe. Strype, 
in his ‘ Annals,’ notices the existence of this sect in England at a 
later period, and gives the following description of their doctrines. 
They held that there was no devil but such as painters made; that 
they who had the spirit of God knew all things ; that marriage was 
a sacrament and wonderful speculation; that there were great mys- 
teries and great speculations in the mass, and that it was a God- 
service; that Adam had no sin, but only Eve; that a man ought 
not to weary his body in travail and labour, for that the Holy Ghost 
would not tarry in a body that was weary and irksome ; that the 
Bible was not the word of God, but a signification thereof; for that 
it was but ink and paper, but that the word of God was spirit and 
life ; with other things of the like kind.”—pp. 177-8. 


The Libertines of Geneva, however, (sometimes called 
also Patriots.) are more a political, or rather social, than a 
religious party. Their hostility was chiefly directed against 
those extravagant reforms of Calvin which interfered too 
irksomely with personal liberty, and especially those which 
trenched upon the received and recognised recreations of the 
people. They defended their rights vigorously and per- 
tinaciously. We would gladly enter into this history, 
which is a singularly forcible illustration of the early work- 
ing of the contest between the profession of private judg- 
ment, and the practice of authority ; but we are compelled 
to pass it over; as well as that of Calvin’s interference in 
the affairs of the Anglican Church, on which Mr. Dyer 
has produced some new materials, and that of the French 
Hugonots, although this perhaps displays more party-bias 
than any other portion of his book. We must reserve what 
space remaius, for the important case of Servetus, which 
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we are bound to say, Mr. Dyer treats with great candour 
and impartiality. Most of his facts are already published 
in M. Audin’s Life of Calvin, but they tell with infinitely 
more effect in Mr. Dyer’s plain and impartial narrative, 
than in the declamatory tirades and elaborate picture- 
making of his French contemporary. The case of Serve- 
tus is particularly interesting, as having occurred at a time 
when Calvin had attained to the plenitude of his power, 
and when his pride of place had reached its full develop- 
ment. 

This ill-fated man was born at Villeneuve, in Aragon, 
in 1509, the year of the birth of Calvin. His family name 
was Michael Serveto, but he is now universally known under 
its Latinized form, Servetus. Like Calvin, he was destined 
by his father for the law, and after his elementar 'y studies, 
was sent to Toulouse for his professional education. The 
tendencies of his mind, which were afterwards so danger- 
ously developed, manifested themselves ver y decisively 
even here. Next to judicial astrology, to which, by a sin- 
gular combination of superstition and unbelief, he was 
passionately devoted, he cultivated with especial ardour 
the study of the new ‘German Reformers, and even these 
were not found to go far enough for his daring mind. As 
the pursuit of such studies was by no meaus a safe one at 
Toulouse, he judged it prudent to leave that city; and in 
1530, betook himself to Basle, the refuge of all the troubled 
spirits of the time. He there met CE colampadius, to 
whom he communicated his views ; and although they met 
with his strongest reprobation, Servetus, nevertheless, 
with an obstinacy which followed him to the grave, per- 
sisted in the public and private maintenance of them ; and 
in the following year, when just twenty-two years old, he 
published, at Str asburg, with his own name, the notorious 
and blasphemous treatise, De Trinitatis Erroribus. The 
excitement created by this and other similar publications, 
compelled him to leave Strasburg. He returned to Basle, 
but being coldly received by Gicolampadius, who was with 
difficulty prevented from denouncing him to the Council, he 
went back to France; abandoned the name Ser vetus, ( which 
had now attained a perilous notoriety,) for that of his native 
city, De Villeneuve, or Villanovanus, and devoted himself, 
for a livelihood, to the study of the medical profession, in the 
College des Lombards. He soon attained to eminence in 
these studies ;—without, however, abandoning his theologi- 
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cal lucubrations, for we find him in 1534, sending to Calvin 
a challenge to a theological discussion already alluded to. 
As he was destitute, however, of the funds required in 
order to take out his degree, he was obliged to engage 
himself to a Lyons printer as corrector of the press—an 
office then more honourable than it is at present; and 
having realized by these services, and by an edition of 
Ptolemy which he had published meanwhile, as much as 
was required for the necessary fees, he returned to Paris 
in 1536, and in that year took his degree and commenced 
to lecture. His lectures, however, were so offensive to 
the established professors, from the contempt which they 
expressed for the opinions of all who had gone before him, 
that steps were taken against him; and, one of his books 
having been condemned by the Parliament of Paris, he 
left that city in disgust, and betook himself to professional 
practice in a village near Lyons, called Charlier. From 
this obscure retreat, however, he was drawn to Vienne, in 
1540, by the appointment of a former pupil in mathematics 
and astronomy, Pierre Palmier, to the Archbishopric of 
that city. He was received kindly by the Archbishop, who 
assigned him apartments in the palace, and attached him 
to his own suite. 

Still, nevertheless, his old opinions were as active as 
ever, though he disguised them carefully, both in public 
and in private, at Vienne. He laboured hard at the pre- 
paration of what he proposed as his grand work, the 
Restitutio Christianisni ; and with an instinctive obsti- 
nacy, for which it is not easy to account, sent the manu- 
script to Calvin as soon as he had completed it. 


“ Servetus had completed the manuscript of his work by the year 
1546, and sent it to Geneva, for Calvin’s opinion, through the me- 
dium of Frellon, with whom Calvin was also acquainted, and with 
whom he corresponded under the signature of Charles D’Espeville. 
Servetus had previously written several letters to Calvin, with the 
view of obtaining his opinion on certain points of doctrine. Among 
other questions put by him, the following are recorded: 1. Whether 
the crucified man Jesus be the Son of God, and what is the ratio of 
this filiation? 2. Whether the kingdom of Christ exist among men; 
at what time any one enters it; and when he is regenerated? 3. 
Whether baptism should be administered to those already in the 
faith, like the supper; and for what purpose these sacraments were 
instituted in the New Testament? To these questions Calvin re- 
plied ; but Servetus having answered with some insolence, he now 
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abruptly broke off the correspondence, alleging want of leisure: at 
the same time addressing some earnest reproofs to Servetus, and 
referring him to his * Institutes’ for any information he might want. 
This roused the Spaniard’s pride, who, according to Calvin’s ac- 
count, sent him several letters full of abuse and blasphemy ; and 
also forwarded to him a copy of his own ‘ Institutes,’ covered in the 
margin with bitter manuscript notes. 

“Calvin intimated his rejection of Servetus’s correspondence in 
a letter to their common friend Frellon, dated the 13th of Feb- 
ruary, 1546. In this letter, which inclosed another to Servetus, 
Calvin says, that to satisfy Frellon, he had again writien to Ser- 
vetus, but with small hope of doing any good; that he was willing 
to try if he could be converted, but that this could not happen till 
God had completely turned his heart; that as he had written to 
him in so haughty a tone, he had wished to put him down a little, 
and had therefore addressed him more harshly than was his custom: 
but that nothing was more necessary than that he should be taught 
humility. ‘I shall rejoice,’ coutinues Calvin, ‘if God be so gra- 
cious both to him and us, that the present answer may be of profit 
to him. But if he perseveres in his present style, you will lose 
your time in soliciting me to take any trouble about him ; for I 
have other and more pressing business, and shall make it a point of 
conscience not to occupy myself about him; as I doubt not that he 
is a Satan intended to divert me from other more useful studies.’ 

“The tone of Calvin’s letter betrays somewhat of the pride which 
he found fault with in Servetus; and though it seems to express 
some interest in his welfare and conversion, the real state of Cal- 
vin's feelings towards the unhappy Spaniard is best shown by ano- 
ther which he addressed, on the very same day, to his friend Farel. 
The authenticity of this letter, which has been sometimes doubted, 
is now fully recognised. The original, though not printed in Beza’s 
collection, is extant in the Bibliothéque du Roi, at Paris, and there 
is a copy at Geneva. In it the following passage occurs :—‘ Serve- 
tus wrote to me lately, and accompanied his letter with a long vol- 
ume of his insanities, adding a thrasonical boast that I should see 
some wonderful, and, as yet, unheard of things. He offers to come 
hither if I will allow him. But I am unwilling to give any pledge; 
for if he does come, and my authority be of any avail, I will never suffer 
him to depart alive.’ 

“The ‘long volume’ alluded to by Calvin in this letter, must 
have been the manuscript of the ‘ Restitutio Christianismi,’ which was 
therefore now complete, and ready for the press. Calvin forwarded 
it to Viret, at Lausanne, and when Servetus wished to have it back 
again, it was not forthcoming. It appears that when Calvin re- 
jected his correspondence, Servetus applied himself to Viret ; and 
that he also wrote three letters to Abel Pepin, or Poupin, one of 
the Genevese ministers, with a view to get his manuscript restored 
in order to correct it ; but without success. One of these letters is 
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extant, having been used against him on his trial at Geneva. and 
has been printed by Mosheim in the appendix to his account of Ser- 
vetus. Every line of it betrays the heated and fanatical imagina- 
tion of the writer, and his hatred of Calvin and the Genevese church. 
It contains a prediction of the fate which awaited himself, and ex- 
presses a determination to bear it with fortitude, as a worthy dis- 
ciple of Christ ; but as he well knew his own temper, and the cir- 
cumstances of the times, there is, perhaps, nothing very surprising 
in such a prophecy. To this letter there will be occasion to refer 
again.” —pp. 307-9. 


Soon after this, some suspicions were entertained re- 
garding him at Vienne; and, as he had always maintained 
the strictest caution there in the expression of his opinions, 
it is hardly uncharitable, considering what occurred later, 
to attribute these suspicions to the secret machinations of 
Calvin. No proof, however, was found against Servetus, 
and the matter was dropt; but the lesson of caution was 
lost upon him. Although the MS. was withheld from 
him by Calvin, notwithstanding his earnest demands for 
its restitution, he persisted in his design of printing the 
work, and it is not impossible that he went to the pains 
of rewriting the entire. Having found a printer named 
Arnoullet, a Genevese refugee from Calvin’s iron. rule, 
who out of hatred of the Reformer, consented to run the 
risk of printing, he had it speedily and secretly passed 
through the press, and in January, 1553, it began, (though 
without the name of Servetus,) to be put furtively into cir- 
culation. 

This ill-starred proceeding proved the destruction of 
Servetus, by affording to his inveterate and unscrupulous 
enemy the means of drawing upon him the animadversion 
of the ecclesiastical and civil authorities, in whose juris- 
diction he resided, but from whom he had hitherto been 
enabled to conceal his opinions.’ The history is onesof 
the most singular and, all the circumstances considered, 
we can scarcely refrain from adding, one of the most 
revolting, in the whole black annals of malice and revenge. 
We must allow Mr. Dyer, whose honest indignation has 
disguised none of its blackness, to tell it, as far as possible 
in his own words. 


“The first sheet was printed about Michaelmas, 1552, and early 
in January, 1553, the impression was complete. Several bales of 
the book were forwarded to Lyons, Chatillon, Frankfort, and Ge- 
neva, One of the copies fell into the hands of Calvin, 
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“There was at that time living at Geneva one Guillaume Trie, a 
citizen of Lyons, who had left his native town for the sake of reli- 
gion, but was still in correspondence with a relation, named An- 
toine Arneys, a zealous Papist, living at Lyons, and who seems to 
have been desirous of persuading Trie to return to the church he 
had deserted. In one of his letters, Arneys would seem to have in- 
sisted very strongly on the authority and tradition of the Romish 
faith, and to have reproached the church of Geneva with being 
totally destitute of ecclesiastical order and discipline. Trie was 
stung by these charges, and replied to them in a letter dated Feb. 
26th, 1553; in which, after some general remarks, he expressed 
his astonishment at Arneys’ charging the Genevan church with a 
want of discipline, when, on the contrary, vice was better chastised 
there than by all the Romish tribunals. He affirmed, that, in spite 
of the liberty enjoyed at Geneva, blasphemy was not suffered to go 
unpunished, and that all false doctrine and heresies were repressed ; 
and by way of contrast, and to cover his opponent with confusion, 
he alleged that close by where he dwelt a heretic was tolerated, who 
deserved to be burnt wherever he was found, by Papists as well as 
by Protestants. By ‘heretic’ he meant one who denied the Trinity, 
called it a Cerberus, and monster of hell, and vented all conceiv- 
able blasphemy and abuse against that sacred mystery. He stated 
that he had adduced this example in order that there might be no 
question as to what was heretical; for Arneys himself would con- 
fess that this was not only a detestable heresy, but that it tended 
to subvert Christianity itself. Is it not shameful, he said, that you 
should put to death those who invoke one God in the name of Jesus 
Christ, who maintain that there is no other satisfaction but His 
death and passion, no purgatory but in His blood; who hold that 
there is no service pleasing to God but that delivered in His word ; 
that all pictures and images are idols that profane His majesty ; 
that the sacraments should be used only according to the institu- 
tion of Christ; that men of these opinions should not be simply 
punished with death, but cruelly burnt; whilst one who called 
Christ an idol, who would destroy the very foundation of faith, who 
would revive all the dreams of ancient heretics, who would condemn 
infant baptism, and call it a diabolical invention ; that such a one 
should not only be tolerated, but even be in vogue and honour ? 
‘ Where,’ continued Trie, ‘is the police of your boasted hierarchy ? 
The man I speak of has been condemned by all the churches which 
you reprove; yet he is allowed to live among you, and even to 
print books so full of blasphemies that I can say uo more of them. 
He is a Spaniard, and his real name is Michael Servetus, but he 
now calls himself Villeneuve, and practises medicine. Some time 
ago he lived at Lyons, but he is at present residing at Vienne, where 
the book I speak of has been printed by a man named Balthazar 
Arnoullet, who has set up a press there. And, in order that you 
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may not think I speak on trust and at second-hand, I send you the 
first sheet as a proof.’”—pp. 310—12. 


Now, first, this letter, on its very face, indicates some 
author different from Tre. 

(1.) It is absurd to suppose that he, an illiterate man as 
he represents himself, should be, of himself, thus familiar 
with a book written in Latin, and on a most abstruse sub- 
ject, so short a time after its publication. 

(2.) What means had he of ascertaining that the book 
was printed at Vienne, or written by Servetus? Neither 
fact was revealed in the publication itself; on the contrary, 
both were studiously concealed: but both were known to 
Calvin. 

(3.) What knowledge could Trie have had of the ante- 
cedents of Servetus, or of the fact of the identity of Serve- 
tus and Villanovanus? Calvin was intimately acquainted 
with both. 

Secondly, the letter betrays a motive deeper than what 
can be attributed to Trie, as far as the case presents itself 
in his person. 


‘There is another remarkable point in Trie’s letter. It was evi- 
dently written with the intention of destroying Servetus. Trie was 
aware that the French authorities, so far from knowing the author 
of the book, did not even know of its existence. If this was not so, 
why did Trie take such pains to point out the author? To adduce 
such minute particulars respecting him, and even to inclose a por- 
tion of the book, merely by way of general argument and remon- 
strance, would have been superfluous and absurd. Yet, knowing 
that the Roman Catholic prelates were unacquainted both with the 
book and its author, Trie gravely charges them with wilfully har- 
bouring and encouraging a heretic! and that, too, at a time when 
the frequent burnings of Protestants in France furnished but a too 
convincing and dreadful proof of popish zeal. It is plain that con- 
sistency is overlooked, or disregarded, in the wish to sacrifice Ser- 
vetus. Trie affects to believe that the heretic was perfectly well 
known at Vienne, and yet writes in a manner which shows that he 
was persuaded of the contrary ; but which at the same time maui- 
fests the real object of his letter. 

“What could have been Trie’s motive? He does not seem to 
have had any previous quarrel, or even acquaintance, with Serve- 
tus ; like Calvin, who, seven years previously, had expressed a wish 
for his death. Was it pure zeal forthe Church? But in that case, 
would not a man in Trie’s position have consulted Calvin about the 
step he was induced to take? Dr. Henry thinks that Trie’s feelings 
were embittered by the persecutions of his Protestant brethren in 
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France. But how would it have soothed them to send a fresh vic- 
tim to the flames by popish hands? The same writer offers ano- 
ther conjecture. Calvin might have expressed his displeasure at 
Servetus’s work in Trie’s presence, who incontinently writes off to 
Lyons to get Servetus burnt. Here the scene shifts. Trie’s bit- 
terness for the fate of his evangelical brethren vanishes, and he be- 
comes the @me damnée of Calvin. But again it may be asked, would 
he not have consulted Calvin about a proceeding which, for aught 
he knew, might have seriously compromised him? The case seems 
weak which must be propped by such conjectures.”—pp. 313—4, 


In fact, the evidence of Calvin’s complicity, is all but 
conclusive ; whatever is wanting is supplied’ by the rest of 
the account, and the motive which we cannot understand 
in Trie, will for Calvin be sufficiently intelligible in one of 
the articles of the accusation at Geneva, that Servetus had 
“* defamed the doctrine of the Church of Geneva in the 
person of Master John Calvin.”’ (p. 327.) 

As a matter of course, this first letter fixed supicion on 
Servetus; but the proof which it offered, ingeniously as it 
was put together, though it satisfied the malice of its 
author, was not sufficient for the cautious inquisitors of 
Vienne. Arneys accordingly wrote to Trie to request 
that the MS. of the whole book should be forwarded. 


“ Trie’s answer is dated on the 26th of March. It is a model of 
hypocrisy. He protests that he did not think the matter would 
have gone so far, nor that Arneys would have shown his letter to 
those whom he had accused of lukewarmness ; as such, however, 
was the case, he hoped God would make it a means of purging 
Christianity from such deadly pests. If the authorities were really 
hearty in the cause, there was no difficulty in the affair. He could 
not, indeed, at present furnish the printed book for which he had 
been asked ; but he would put into Arneys’ hands something more 
convincing, viz., two dozen papers written by the person in ques- 
tion, and containing some of his heresies. If the printed book was 
placed before the accused he might deny it, which he could not do 
with regard to his handwriting. After stating that there were 
other documents which might be produced, Trie continues: ‘ But 
I must confess that I have had great trouble to get what I send you 
from M. Calvin. Not that he is unwilling that such execrable blas- 
phemies should be punished ; but that it seems to him to be his 
duty, as he does not wield the sword of justice, to refute heresy by 
his doctrines, rather than to pursue it by such methods. I have, 
however, importuned him so much, representing to him that I 
should incur the reproach of levity if he did not help me, that he 
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has at last consented to hand over what I send. For the rest, I am 
in hopes that if the matter is entertained in your quarter, I shall 
be able to get from him a ream of paper, or thereabouts, being the 
mavuscript of what this gallant has printed. But it seems to me 
that you have now proof enough, and there is no longer any mys- 
tery, nor reason why he should not be seized and put upon his 
trial.’ ’’—pp. 315—16. 


Here it is impossible, by any amount of affectation, to 
mistake the hand of Calvin. The giving up of the letters 
of Servetus—letters ‘‘ written,’’ as the wretched author 
averred, ‘‘ under the seal of secresy, and in the spirit of 
fraternal correction,’’* can have been no one’s work but 
his ; and there is a depth of malice in the choice of the papers 
sent, which may at first sight escape notice. Among them 
were the sheets of the chapter on Baptism in Cualvin’s 
Institutes, with the MS. annotations and strictures of 
Servetus, specially chosen from the entire book in order to 
prove Servetus to have been an Anabaptist;—the sect 
above all others most obnoxious, on account of their 
socialist doctrines, and the especial object of the persecu- 
tion of the civil authorities in every country. 

Still, however, even this was insufficient. More scru- 
pulous than the tribunal of Geneva, as we shall see. here- 
after, the Viennese inquisitors required proof that the 
offence of printing and publishing this book was committed 
within their jurisdiction; they required to have it proved 
that Villanovanus was the author; and lastly, that he was 
the same individual formerly known as Servetus. The 
required evidence, as far as it was known at Geneva, was 
forthcoming as speedily as it was demanded. 


“ Trie’s third and last letter is dated on the 31st of March. He 
points out that in the last of the letters which he had already sent, 
the Spaniard excuses himself for assuming the name of Ville- 
neuve, when his real name was Servetus or Reves, alleging that he 
had adopted it from the place of his birth. As to the manuscript, he 
would send it if necessary, but it had been at Lausanne for a 
couple of years. Had it been in Calvin’s possession, he would long 
ago have sent it back to the author ; but the latter had addressed it 
to others besides him, who had retained it. Trie then mentions that 
Servetus had been banished by the principal churches of Germany 
twenty-four years previously; and that the first and second letters 
of @volampadius were addressed to him under his real name. Me- 





* “Sub sigillo secreti, et comme fraternelle correction.” 
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lancthon had also spoken of him. With regard to the printers, he 
would not give up the source, from which he knew that they were 
Arnoullet and his brother-in-law, Guéroult ; but said that he was 
well assured of the fact, and that they would not be able to deny 
it. The work might, probably, have been printed at the expense 
of the author, who might have taken possession of the copies ; but 
they would find that it had proceeded from the office he had 
named,.”—pp. 318, 19. 


The case of suspicion was now considered complete, and 
if it had not been deemed so, Calvin declares that he was 
ready to add more evidence. Accordingly Servetus was 
arrested; and, although treated with great courtesy and 
consideration, his defence was so lame and full of con- 
tradictions, and his explanations were so completely met 
on every point, by the ingenious mesh of evidence which 
his far-seeing foe had collected, that there could be no 
doubt of his condemnation. It was plain even to himself, 


“He now perceived that the matter was taking a serious turn, 
and resolved to attempt hisescape. The indulgence with which he 
was treated in prison, favoured this design ; indeed it is not impro- 
bable, as Servetus deposed in answer to the 5th interrogatory, on 
his first examination at Geneva, that some of the magistrates at 
Vienne may have connived at his evasion. He had many friends 
there, including the archbishop, his brother, the vi-bailli, and even 
Montgiron himself. A garden adjoined his prison, in which he was 
allowed to walk. Hence the roof of a house could be gained, ‘and 
from that a wall from which he could descend into the court of the 
palace ; whence it would be easy to reach tlie gate of the town and 
the bridge over the Rhone. The evening after his second exami- 
nation, Servetus reconnoitred the ground. He also sent his servant 
to the monastery of St. Peter to demand three hundred crowns 
which were due to him, and which the grand prior brought to him 
in person. He was thus well provided with money, for none of his 
property had been taken from him. Early on the following morn- 
ing, the 7th of April, Servetus dressed himself completely ; but 
flinging a night-gown over his clothes, and drawing a velvet cap 
over his head, pretended a call of nature, and asked the gaoler for 
the key of the garden. Deceived by his appearance, the gaoler 
made no difficulty in complying with his request, and went without 
suspicion to look after his vineyard. Servetus lost no time in 
making use of the opportunity. Depositing his gown and cap 
under a tree, he gained the court of the palace, which he passed 
with safety, and was soon over the bridge. His flight was not dis. 
covered for some hours; when an alarm was given, the gates 
closed, and the neighbouring houses searched ; but it was too late. 
Servetus had escaped.”—p. 324, 
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Unhappily for him, this adventurous escape only threw 
him into more crafty and unrelenting hands. His first 
design was to settle in Naples, and devote himself to his 
professional practice. He was induced, however, to linger 
in France for some months, and in July, 1553, was led by 
his evil genius to visit Geneva. This unlucky visit, 
though in strict disguise, furnished the occasion for the 
fulfilment of that old threat which Calvin had uttered full 
seven years before, that “‘ 7f Servetus ever visited Geneva, 
at should not be his fault if he left tt alive.’’ (p. 309.) 

Notwithstanding the caution which he generally observed, 
curiosity or destiny once led him into a church in which 
Calvin was preaching. Whether it was in this way, or in 
some other, that Calvin became aware of his presence in 
Geneva, it would be impossible to decide ; but, on the very 
day on which Servetus purposed to leave Geneva, and 
after he had actually engaged a boat for the purpose, he was 
arrested and thrown into prison. This arrest took place 
at the instance of Calvin, by his own avowal; the prosecu- 
tion was conducted (as the formalities of the Genevese law 
prescribed) in the name of Calvin’s secretary; and the 
security for his ‘‘ appearance to prosecute’ was Calvin’s 
own brother, Anthony ;—-abundant evidence, it will be felt, 
of the disposition on Calvin’s part “not to let Servetus 
escape alive.” 

The unfortunate man’s imprisonment was revoltingly 
cruel. He remonstrated on several occasions; and al- 
though allowance may be made for exaggeration on his part, 
still it is impossible to read, without a mixture of horror 
and pity, his rude but touching complaints, that “he is 
actually eaten alive by lice, that his breeches are in tatters, 
and that he is without a morsel to eat, without a doublet 
or a shirt, except a single bad one.’’* The remonstrance 
was unheeded ; at whose instance Mr. Dyer abstains from 
saying. But he might have found in Audin, from whom 
he has taken so many of his facts, that it was at the in- 
stance of Calvin. If this were stated by Audin on his own 
authority, it might not be considered deserving of implicit 
credit; but he states it on the authority of a protestant 
writer, M. Galiffe, in his elaborate work, “‘ Notices Giene- 
alogiques de Geneve,’ a work frequently cited by Mr. 





* Les poulx me mangent tout vif, mes chausses sont descirées, et 
n’ ay de quoy manger, ne perpoint, ne chemise, que une mechante. 
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Dyer himself. M. Galiffe’s authentication of this strange 
and revolting fact is worth transcribing. 


‘Not long since, at Geneva, the pastor, Jacob Vernet, implored 
M. de Chapeaurouge to communicate to him the papers contain- 
ing the records of the prosecution of Servetus. M. de Chapeau- 
rouge, secretary of state, presented this request to the council, 
which refused it. M. Vernet insisted. ‘He desired,’ says 
M. Galiffe, ‘to prove that they had not refused a coat and linen to 
Servetus, for his money.’ The syndic, Calandrini, replied to the 
pastor. Here is the letter, which M. Galiffe has in his posses- 
sion, and which may be read in the third volume of his Wotices 
genealogiques : 


“« «Sir, and very dear cousin, 


“«The council, interested in preventing the criminal 
proceedings against Servetus from being made public, does not 
wish them to be communicated, either altogether or in part, to any 
person ; the literary character of a man can obtain him no privilege 
in regard to this. The conduct of Calvin, and of the council, 
known from the Notes on the History of Geneva, is such, that it 
wishes every thing to be buried in profound oblivion. Calvin is 
not excusable ; Servetus placed the light before his eyes, concern- 
ing the conduct which should be pursued in regard to heretics, and 
has not allowed him him to avail himself of the plea of invincible 
ignorance. M. de la Chapelle has justified him, the best he could, 
from the reproach of having been instigator of the process insti- 
tuted against Servetus at Vienne. For this, he has supposed a 
fact, which was to be proved by our registers, but which they will 
not prove. You think to justify by our registers, the severity 
exercised towards Servetus in his prison, and from these same 
registers you would find that those favourable orders were not 
executed ; that, in fine, after the event, Calvin, instead of bitterly 
deploring it, maintains a thesis, which no christian can defend, and 
that too, by arguments unworthy of so great a man, even in the 
opinion of M. de la Chapelle. Avail yourself of the excuse afforded 
by your sickness, to dispense yourself from a work which can only 
be prejudicial to religion, to the reformation, and to your country, 
or which would be little conformable to truth. The trivial reason, 
that the reformation was not regarded as the protector of anti- 
Trinitarians, may have closed the eyes of Calvin to the great 
truths of the Christian religion ; let us take care not to permit that 
the dread of being considered advocates of I know not what, 
should cause us to provoke questions which do not suit 
us.’ ” 


The argument, it is true, is a negative one; but it is a 
negative argument of the very strongest character; and it 
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is hard to conceive, that if the writer of this letter could 
have vindicated Calvin, he would not have done so with 
triumph and exultation. 

We have been tempted into such a mass of extracts that 
we must pass over the particulars of the trial. But there 
are one or two facts too important to be overlooked. 

The first of these is, that Servetus was denied the advan- 
tage of the assistance of an advocate, although he de- 
manded it in the most feeling, the most respectful, and, we 
must add, the most reasonable terms. 


“But the most unjust and barbarous part of these proceedings, 
was the denying Servetus the benefit of counsel. When the court 
next met, on the 28th of August, a ‘ Representation and Articles’ 
were given in, drawn up in the hand-writing of one of Calvin's 
copyists. The former of these papers begins by saying: ‘That it 
was quite evident that Servetus had not replied satisfactorily to the 
questions put to him, and had done nothing but lie, vary, and ter- 
giversate; making a mockery of God and his word, by quoting, 
corrupting, and twisting from their proper sense, passages from 
the sacred Scriptures, in order to conceal his blasphemies, and 
escape punishment.’ Then, after adducing instances in support of 
these charges, there follows a long argument to show that} heresy 
was made capital by the Roman emperors, and that the punish- 
ment of death is not contrary to the spirit of the New Testament. 
In reply to Servetus’s petition, it is insisted that he should not be 
permitted to have counsel. ‘ For who, it is asked, is he who could 
or would assist him in such impudent lies, and horrible statements? 
not to mention that it is forbidden by law, and was never yet seen, 
that such suborners should have the benefit of an advocate. Be- 
sides, there is not a single grain of innocence apparent to justify 
the intervention of a counsel.’ Strange reasoning! which shows 
that Calvin had long since prejudged his unhappy victim: which 
would prove that the more a man needs the assistance of an advo- 
cate the less he is entitled to it! As if there might not be cases in 
which a counsel could dissipate and chase away those mists of 
seeming guilt which may sometimes envelope and obscure men the 
most innocent, and causes the most just !”—p. 334. 


Here again we discover the “ fine Roman hand’’ of Cal- 
vin. One of the charges against the Inquisition is, that 
the prisoners were only allowed advocates assigned by the 
Holy Office itself. And yet Calvin is idolized by the very 
men who make this charge, although he not only refused 
an advocate altogether to the accused, a stranger and, as 
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he alleged, ignorant of the laws of the country, but de- 
fended on principle this inhuman and barbarous refusal. * 

Another notable injustice is the palpable want of juris- 
diction in the court. 


“Tt is difficult to see on what principle the Genevese assumed 
the right of trying a man who was not a citizen, nor even a resi- 
dent, but merely a traveller casually passing through their town ; 
and whose offence, even if they could justly establish a tribunal for 
the trial of heresy, was at least not committed within their terri- 
tories. Calvin seems here to have claimed a jurisdiction as exten- 
sive as that of the Pope. The unhappy instance of Joan Bocher in 
England, and even the trial of Servetus by the inquisition of 
Vienne, are at least in some degree justified by the offence having 
been committed against the laws of those countries, provided for 
such cases. But how could Servetus be made amenable to any 
statutes of Geneva, for having published certain books at Hagenau 
and Vienne? The only head of accusation which would seem to 
make him amenable to the laws of Geneva, is that in which he is 
charged with having defamed Calvin, and the Genevese church. 
But this could hardly have been capital ; nor have his judges ven- 
tured to recapitulate it in his sentence.”—pp. 333—34, 


We omit much which we had noted, in order to find 
100m for the closing scene—-the execution of this unhappy 
man. 

Mr. Dyer has placed in a very clear light the weakness 
and dishonesty of the subterfuges by which Calvin attem pt- 
ed to evade the odium which ‘his conduct drew upon him, 
even in his own devoted city, as well as of Dr. Henry’s 
partiality in attempting to screen his falsehoods. But for 
this, although it must form an important item in the mate- 
rials for an estimate of Calvin’s true character, we must 
refer the reader to Mr. Dyer’s pages. There ‘is much, 
too, of the judgments given in the case of Servetus, both 
by the churches of Switzerland, and by eminent individual 
Keformers, which the necessities of our space alone oblige 
us to withhold. Having accompanied the unhappy crimi- 
nal, however, through so much of the preliminaries of his 
case, we must not shrink from the horrible details of his 
closing day. 


“It being now apparent that Servetus would not retract, he was 





* The same course was pursued by Calvin towards Valentino 
Gentile also, p. 452, 
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brought before the council, and his sentence was read to him with 
the customary formalities. The main grounds of his condemnation 
therein stated are, his book on the Trinity, published at Hage- 
nau, his ‘ Restitution of Christianity,’ published at Vienne, and his 
obstinate perseverance in his errors, It concludes as follows: ‘ We 
condemn yon, Michael Servetus, to be bound, and led to Champel, 
where you are to be fastened to a stake and burnt alive, together 
with your book, as well the printed one as the manuscript, till your 
body be reduced to ashes; and thus shall you finish your days, to 
be an example to others who would commit the like. And we 
charge our lieutenant to see that this our present sentence be car- 
ried into execution.’ His gold chain and other property were 
given to the hospital. 

“On hearing this dreadful sentence, Servetus was struck with 
horror and amazement. He entreated the magistrates that he 
might perish by the sword, lest the greatness of his torment should 
drive him to desperation, and cause him to lose his soul. He pro- 
tested, that, if he had sinned, it had been unwittingly, and that his 
desire had always been to promote God’s glory. When he found 
that all his supplications were fruitless, he fell into a kind of 
stupor, broken at intervals by deep groans and frantic cries for 
mercy. 

‘Calvin had written to Farel requesting him to come to Geneva, 
aud attend upon Servetus in his last moments; an office which 
could not well be undertaken by any of the Genevese clergy, who 
had condemned him, Farel obeyed this summons, and arrived in 
Geneva time enough to hear the sentence pronounced. He accom- 
panied the unhappy Spaniard to the stake, and has recorded his 
last moments in a letter to Ambrose Blaarer. 

“A little way from the city of Geneva rises a gentle but ex- 
tended eminence, called Champey, or Champel, the place appointed 
for the execution of Servetus. Early in the morning of the 27th of 
October, he was led from prison to undergo his doom. As the pro- 
cession slowly ascended the hill, the stake appeared in sight, 
though partly hidden by the oak branches which had been heaped 
around it, still bearing their autumnal leaves. A crowd had 
gathered round the spot where he was to undergo his sentence, and 
to escape from his earthly judges to the presence of a higher and 
infallible tribunal. Arrived at the summit of the hill, he fell on 
the earth in an attitude of prayer; and while he lay absorbed in 
his devotions, Farel thus addressed the assembled multitude: 
‘See,’ said he, ‘the power of Satan, when he hath once gotten pos- 
session of us! This man is particularly learned, and it may be 
that he thought he was doing right; but now the devil hath him. 
Beware, lest the same thing happen to yourselves !’ 

“ Farel, who had been with Servetus since seven o’clock in the 
morning, had not ceased exhorting him to acknowledge his errors ; 
but so far was he from doing this, that he persisted in saying that 
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he suffered unjustly, that he was led as a victim to the slaughter ; 
at the same time beseeching God to have mercy on his accusers. 
At last Farel said: ‘Do you, who are so great a sinner, attempt to 
justify yourself? I had determined to accompany you till your 
last breath, and to exhort all to pray for you, in the hope that you 
would edify the people ; but if you continue to speak as you do, I 
will resign you to the judgment of God, and abide with you no 
longer.’ Hereupon, continues Farel, he was silent, and spoke not 
again in the same manner. 

“When Servetus arose from his devotions, Farel exhorted him to 
address the people ; but sighs and groans almost choked his utter- 
ance, and all that he could utter was, ‘Oh, God! Oh, God!’ When 
Farel asked him if he had nothing else to say? he replied, ‘ What 
can I speak of but of God?’ Farel now told him, that if he had a 
wife or a child, and wished to make his will, there was a notary 
present; but to this suggestion Servetus made no answer. Ata 
hint of Farel’s, he requested the assembled multitude to pray for 
him ; but to the last moment he could not be induced to address 
Christ as the eternal Son of God. 

‘* About midday, Servetus was led to the stake. Before it lay 
a large block of wood on which he was to sit. An iron chain 
encompassed his body, and held him to the stake; his neck was 
fastened to it by a strong cord, which encircled it several times. 
On his head was placed a crown of plaited straw and leaves, 
strewed with sulphur to assist in suffocating him. At his girdle 
were suspended both his printed books, and the manuscript which 
he had sent to Calvin—the causes of his miserable end. Servetus 
begged the executioner to put him quickly out of his misery. But 
the fellow, either from accident or design, had not been properly 
instructed in his duty, and had collected a heap of green wood. 
When the fire was kindled, Servetus uttered sucha piercing shriek, 
that the crowd fell back with a shudder. Some, more humane 
than the authorities, ran and threw in faggots: nevertheless his 
sufferings lasted about half an hour. Just before he expired, he 
cried with a terrible voice: ‘ Jesus, thou Son of the eternal God, 
— mercy upon me!’ thus persisting in his heresy to his latest 

reath, 

“It is related in the book which passes under the name of 
‘ Vaticanus, that Bernardin Ochino, the celebrated preacher, on his 
return from England, arrived in Geneva the day following the execu- 
tion; and on hearing it related, expressed so much horror and 
indignation, as to give rise to the hatred with which Calvin ever 
afterwards pursued him. The scene had such an effect upon Farel 
himself, that he had not strength to relate it to Calvin, but 
returned at once to Neufchatel without seeing him.’’—pp. 346 
—49. 


. Audin represents Calvin as sitting present at this fearful 
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scene, and enjoying with savage pleasure the dying groans 
of his victim. He cites for this horrifying statement the 
authority of James Fazy in his Essay sur l’ Histoire de la 
Republique de Geneve, 1.27, and D’Artigny, p. 152. But 
in ignorance of the original authorities, on which they rest, 
we cannot venture to yield our assent. 

By dwelling so long upon this single case, we have left 
a great deal of the interest of Mr. Dyer’s book untouched 
altogether. ‘There are many of its topics to each of which 
a separate article might be devoted ;—the history of Cal- 
vin’s domestic contests;—his contests with the Lutherans; 
—the case of the Marian exiles, on which so much light has 
been thrown by the publication of the Zurich letters ;—his 
quarrel with the Bernese clergy ;--his persecution of the 
Italian anti-trinitarians ;—and perhaps most interesting of 
all, the history of his own last end, which took place, May 
27,1564. But to touch any single one of these topics, 
without entering at some length into explanations indis- 
pensable in order to its being understood, would be only to 
destroy its interest altogether. We prefer, therefore, to 
leave to those who are solicitous to pursue the enquiry, the 
gratification of satisfying their curiosity in Mr. Dyer’s 
own pages. They will find his, work, although entirely 
destitute of Catholic sympathies, and in some respects 
strongly tinged with anticatholic prejudices, distinguished 
generally by great calmness and impartiality of tone, 
extensive research, sound critical judgment, and, above all, 
evident and uncompromising love of historical truth, 
irrespective of any consequences which its honest inves- 
tigation may involve. 





Art. II] —Jserizione della Statua Ristabilita di Nicomacho Flaviano 
Seniore. Dichiarata da G. B. de Rosst. Estratto dal volume 
xxi. degli Annali dell’ Istituto Archeologico. Roma: Bertinelli, 
1849. 


| pee monument which is here illustrated, belongs to a 
most critical period of history; one, upon which every 
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new ray of light that can be thrown, is full of value and of 
interest. The person to whom it refers, was the last and 
most distinguished champion of expiring paganism, 
towards the close of the fourth century. Whilst the 
Probi, the Bassi, the Paulini, and other families of sena- 
torial dignity, had yielded a ready obedience to the chris- 
tian faith, the family of the Flaviani, together with those 
of the Symmachi and the Pretestati, were still clinging 
with unshaken tenacity to the idolatry of their forefathers ; 
and this Nicomachus Flavianus, in particular, was more 
prominent than the rest in his hatred of christianity, or, as 
he would have called it, “‘ the new superstition.” More- 
over, his learning and abilities were equal to his zeal. 
Macrobius lauds him to the skies for his knowledge of 
augury, and all kinds of divination. Even ecclesiastical 
historians (Sozomen, Nicephorus, and Ruffinus,) have 
recorded their admiration of his talents and skill in polities, 
and, indeed, of his erudition generally. And in the 
inscription now before us, we find christian emperors 
speaking of him as virum tmlustrem et sanctissime apud 
omnes recordationis. 

This inscription was brought to light, together with one 
or two others belonging to the same period, late in the 
autumn of last year, in the course of some excavations 
that were being made inthe Forum of Trajan. It was 
engraved upon the base of one of those statues, with which 
that forum was adorned, especially in the later years of the 
Roman empire, in honour of all the famous warriors, 
magistrates, and litterati, of whom the empire could 
boast. Nicomachus Flavianus had a double claim to this 
honour, both as having filled with credit all the highest 
offices in the state, and also as an historian of no mean 
merit; for in an inscription on the base of another of his 
statues, erected in the private villa of his friends and 
relatives, the Symmachi, whence it was dug up in the year 
1617, he is expressly styled, historicus dissertissimus ; and 
from this inscription, also, we incidentally learn, that after 
he had been questor and prefect, he published some annals 
dedicated to Theodosius I. It was probably about this 
time that he received the honour of a statue in the Ulpian 
forum ; but not long afterwards he joined Arbogastes, in 
putting himself at the head of the rebellious faction of 
Eugenius, with the mad hope of restoring paganism 
throughout the whole western empire. He does not seem 
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to have long survived the discomfiture of his party, though 
we have no distinct account either of the time or manner 
of his death: anyhow, it is certain that his statue was 
deposed from its post of honour among the benemeriti of 
his country, and the stain of infamy attached to his 
memory asarebel. These things, however, appear rather 
to have been the effect of party-spirit, or private enmity, on 
the part of individual senators, than ordained by any 
legitimate authority : and thirty or forty years later, there- 
fore, Theodosius Il. and Valentinian III. took occasion of 
the magistracy of Flavian the younger, to order the resto- 
ration of his father’s statue, and to express their high 
admiration of his talents, and regret for his loss. This 
imperial rescript was inscribed at full length upon the base 
of the restored statue, and forms the principal part of the 
newly-discovered monument. The rest consists of an 
enumeration of all the titles which belonged both to 
Nicomachus the elder, and to his son, and also the name 
and dignity of one of his grandsons, Appius Nicomachus 
Dexter, under whose superintendence the restoration was 
effected. 

It would scarcely be possible, within the limits of a 
single article, to give a detailed account of the numerous 
fragments of historical knowledge which this monument 
has rescued from oblivion, the many doubtful points which 
it has set at rest, or the errors which it has corrected. 
Perhaps, indeed, to the generality of our readers, such his- 
torical minutie might not be interesting, but we gladly 
avail ourselves of the opportunity which it affords, to 
call attention to the merits of its illustrator, the Cava- 
liere de Rossi, a gentleman whose name has_ been 
before the public for a considerable time, in the ‘‘ Monu- 
menti delle arti Cristiane primitive’’ of Father Marchi, 
as engaged in a work of some kind upon the ancient 
inscriptions of christian Rome, but of whose ability to 
fulfil the task which he had undertaken, the public has not, 
as far as we know, ever before had an opportunity of 
judging. We ourselves, during a residence of some length 
in the eternal city, spent much of our time in a serious 
study of its ancient inscriptions ; and it is our vivid recol- 
lection of the infinite variety and importance of the informa- 
tion which they contained, that has made us watch with 
eager anxiety for some more definite indication both of the 
precise nature of the work which De Rossi contemplated, 
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and also, that there were reasonable hopes of its speedy 
publication. It is with feelings of no ordinary satisfaction, 
therefore, that we have perused the brief notice from the 
pen of Dr. Henzen, which is prefixed to the dissertation 
that stands at the head of our article. He assures us, in 
the name of the Archeological Institute of Rome, from 
whose annals the present pamphlet is extracted, not only 
that the promised work has not been abandoned, (which, 
after so long a silence of five or six years, might reasonably 
have been feared,) but that the types necessary for giving 
a faithful representation of many of these ancient inscrip- 
tions, have been already founded in the Stamperia Came- 
vale, and that at least some few first sheets may be 
expected to appear before the close of the present year. 
Moreover, it 1s distinctly announced, that the work will 
consist exclusively of the Christian inscriptions of Rome 
during the first six centuries. 

A collection of this kind has been long a desideratum in 
Catholic literature ; and if it be made with the same care 
and diligence as its author has exhibited, both in decipher- 
ing and in illustrating the present inscription, it will be 
truly an invaluable boon to all lovers of christian archeo- 
logy. At present, these precious relics of antiquity are 
scattered up and down in the pages of Bosio, Boldetti, 
Bottari, and other writers upon subterranean Rome ; or 
they lie buried in the appendix to some learned work of 
Marangoni; or they are illustrated singly, or some half- 
dozen together, by Lupi, Mazochi, Vettori, and Oderici ; 
or the selection is somewhat larger, the contents of a par- 
ticular museum, or illustrative of a particular subject, as in 
Doni, Passionei, Fabretti, Carlo Fea, &c.; or, finally, if 
collected altogether into one place, they are presented to 
us overwhelmed by more numerous pagan inscriptions in 
the ponderous tomes of Smetzius, Gruter, Reinesius, and 
Muratori. 

‘The inconvenience of having to search for these inscrip- 
tions in a number of separate volumes, we need scarcely 
dilate upon; but a few words upon the larger collection 
which we have named, will not be out of place, lest any of 
our readers should be disposed to accept them as sufficient, 
and as superseding the necessity of such a work as is here 
announced to us by De Rossi. It certainly is no slight 
inconvenience to be unable to get what we want, without, 
at the same time, encumbering ourselves with a great deal 
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which we do not want; to be unable to get the fourth 
volume of Muratori’s Thesaurus, for example, without 
purchasing the other three, which are devoted to pagan- 
ism; just as if a man who only wanted a halter, should be 
obliged to purchase one with (as our country man expressed 
it) a donkey at the end of it. But a second, and far 
greater evil attached to these large collections is, their 
necessary imperfection ; they are too large to be executed 
well. We do not think that even the powers of half a 
dozen Germans could suffice to secure accuracy in a pub- 
lication so gigantic as that of all ancient inscriptions, both 
pagan and christian, even though we should allow them to 
draw the line of demarcation between ancient and 
modern at a much earlier period than is at all usual. At 
any rate, accuracy has not been attained in any of those 
attempts that have hitherto been made. Only to instance 
in the latest; it is not only easy to point out inscriptions 
which Muratori omitted, and others which are pagan, yet 
falsely classed by him among the christian, or vice vers ; 
he has even not unfrequently given as three or four distinct 
inscriptions, what are manifestly various readings of the 
same, copied more or less correctly by different persons, 
but which he had not leisure or opportunity to verify. 
Again, those oft disputed letters, D.M., D.M.S., D.O.M., 
and the like, when standing at the head of christian 
inscriptions, he has sometimes interpreted as Dis Mani- 
bus, sometimes as Deo Magno, sometimes as Dulcissime 
Memorie, sometimes even as Memoriam sui doloris, or 
Memoriam sepulchralem dolens. In one place he pro- 
nounces briefly but positively, formula Ethnica, Ethni- 
cismt vestiquum incautée adhibitum; in another, he 
propounds both Marangoni’s interpretation and Mabillon’s, 
and leaves his reader to choose between them. And so on, 
in a perpetual oscillation, leaving his own opinion always 
doubtful, or rather, giving us reason to suppose that he 
had never really formed any, whilst yet he was not satisfied 
that none could, or need, be formed. In fact, whenever we 
have occasion to consult this author, we are involuntarily 
reminded of a story we once heard of an old Oxford tutor, 
who, on being asked at the end of a quarter of a century’s 
uninterrupted lectureship to successive generations of 
undergraduates, whether he was not weary of going over 
tle same ground so incessantly, replied, that he contrived 
to relieve the apparent monotony of his occupation, by 
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giving a different interpretation to all the difficult passages 
every time he came to them. We could name some half- 
dozen subjects, or more, inseparable from the right under- 
standing of christian inscriptions, on which Muratori has 
indulged a similar taste for variety ; a taste which, howe- 
ver convenient and entertaining to the tutor, is by no 
means so beneficial to the progress of the disciple. 

The Cavaliere de Rossi has done well, therefore, to 
circumscribe his labours within certain definite limits both 
of time and place. Even thus limited, his collection will 
comprise upwards of eight thousand inscriptions; and 
some persons, perhaps, may be tempted to think that the 
circle might with advantage have been still further nar- 
rowed, by the exclusion of all those of little apparent 
interest. For ourselves, however, we can by no means 
subscribe to such an opinion; for who shall decide by what 
standard the selection should be made? Dr. Maitland 
could examine all the epitaphs in the Lapidarian Gal- 
lery, and publish a selection from them, which did not 
include any of the half-dozen inscriptions there, in which 
the saints in heaven are distinctly appealed to in behalf of 
the living on earth, or of those who were but just deceased, 
nor even the most striking and perfect specimens of prayers 
for the dead. Of course we do not for a moment doubt 
but that an honest selection might be made, and that it 
would form a most useful and interesting volume ; but we 
fear it would be difficult to get the honesty of a selection 
recognised, so as to establish its authority as a court of 
appeal in matters of controversy. The example of Dr. 
Maitland has shown us how little dependance can be placed 
on a selection made under the influence of strong prejudi- 
ces of protestantism. And protestants, on the other hand, 
who have not hesitated to accuse their adversaries of pub- 
lishing a mutilated copy of an inscription, even when it 
would have been infinitely more simple to have destroyed 
the stone altogether, and to have suppressed the fact of its 
existence—(we allude to Reinesius and Fleetwood, both of 
whom maintained, that in the inscription to the priest 
Basil, et Felicitati ejus, the word expressing the conjugal 
relationship between them was purposely omitted by the 
Catholics, who first published it to the world)—would be 
sure to regard with equal distrust any selection that might 
be made by the hands of modern Romanists. 

Moreover, the truth is, that we cannot bring ourselves 
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to think lightly of the value of any of these inscriptions ; 
even those which at first sight might seem most worthless, 
those which contain nothing more than the mere names of 
the deceased, are not without their use; they serve to 
confute the ignorance of such superficial tourists and 
scribblers as Hobart Seymour, for example, who, the 
moment he meets with a heathen name in the christian 
calendar, immediately identifies the persons as well as the 
names, and gravely assures us that many of the christian 
saints worshipped in foreign lands, are nothing else than 
the ancient demigods of the heathen, adroitly metamor- 
phosed. 

We rejoice, then, that the Cav. de Rossi has no inten- 
tion of picking and choosing from the rich treasures of 
inscriptions within his reach, but that he has determined 
ou publishing the whole of what belongs to the period he 
has selected. We hope, also, that we may gather from 
part of the announcement which we have noticed, (that part 
which concerns the founding of new types), that he is not 
going to follow the example of Fleetwood and Mai, and 
present to us these inscriptions shorn of their native dignity 
of capital letters ; but that he will even endeavour, as far 
as possible, to preserve the exact form of the original 
characters. Doubtless this involves a serious addition 
both of labour and expense ; at the same time, the value of 
the collection will be infinitely enhanced by it, inasmuch 
as in many instances it will enable us to fix, with tolerable 
certainty, the precise date to which a monument belongs. 
Indeed, we have reason to believe that De Rossi’s work 
may be expected to throw much light upon this hitherto 
neglected branch of the subject, the chronology of the 
inscriptions; and we know certainly, that they will be 
arranged on a totally different plan from any that has 
been hitherto adopted in similar collections; ona plan that 
will not fail to present them to the student of christian 
antiquity, as in a well-stored armoury of weapons, for the 
defence of the ancient faith, and the refutation of modern 
errors. They will not be illustrated at any length; a few 
words only will be appended wherever it may be necessary, 
in order that the meaning may be made clear; but their 
very arrangement will supply the place of a commentary ; 
they will mutually illustrate and interpret one another. 

At the same time, we would not be supposed to imply 
that the object of De Rossi’s publication will be exclu- 
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sively, or even primarily, religious and controversial. We 
have chosen to dwell upon it in this point of view rather 
than in any other, as being that which will constitute its 
principal value in this country, especially at the present 
moment; nevertheless, we believe that the author has 
quite as much at heart, and that his work will be found 
quite as materially to promote the illustration of sundry 
points of history, chronology, and philology, as of reli- 
gion. Indeed, a merely christian archeologian would 
scarcely have bestowed so much time and labour as De 
Rossi has done, upon the elucidation of the present monu- 
ment, which is pagan. This, however, so far from being a 
disadvantage, is only an additional security for the good 
execution of the work; for a familiar acquaintance with 
the monuments of paganism is quite essential to a due 
appreciation, and a right understanding of the monuments 
of early christianity. One who is deficient in this neces- 
sary information, can scarcely fail to attach undue impor- 
tance to some features in the christian inscriptions which 
are really indifferent, or to overlook the deep significance 
of others, even though his natural good sense should 
preserve him from falling into such gross absurdities as 
that of the simple-hearted religious, who insisted upon 
interpreting the letters I.O.M., Introitus Omnium Mona- 
chorum, instead of Jovi Optimo Maximo, because the 
stone on which they were engraved, chanced to be inserted 
over the principal doorway of his monastery; or of that 
other, the biographer of the Sardinian saints, who read in 
B.M. the testimony of a Blessed Martyrdom (Beatus 
Martyr), instead of a mere expression of compliment or 
affection, (Bonze Memorize, of happy memory.) However, 
we are assured by the contents of the present dissertation, 
that our author is more than ordinarily au fait in the 
interpretation of pagan monuments. Weare assured, also, 
of his steady untiring perseverance in deciphering such 
portions as may be difficult to read; for, although every- 
body who had either seen this newly-discovered inscrip- 
tion in honour of Nicomachus Flavianus, or had received 
acopy of it, had not failed to denounce the reading of 
PRAF. VRBIS APPIVS, in the fifth line, as false, 
because it interrupted the whole tenor of the sense, and 
introduced an inextricable confusion; yet, it was only 
after a month’s anxious study, both of the monument 
itself, and of the history to which it referred, that De Rossi 
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was enabled to restore the true reading, PRASF. VRBI 
SAEPIVS; a reading which was immediately recognised 
by Brunn, Shengen, and the other litterati of Rome, as 
conformable to the original, and whose agreement with 
history has been demonstrated both by Borghesi and De 
Rossi himself. 

We would willingly prolong our remarks still further, 
both as to the merits of the little pamphlet under discus- 
sion, and the nature and value of the more important work, 
of which it has been made, in some sort, the herald; but 
we feel that some apology is already due to our readers for 
having detained them so long, and for having given to our 
article rather the character of an advertisement than of a 
review. We conclude, therefore, by expressing our most 
earnest wish, that the laborious researches of De Rossi 
may speedily be brought to an end, and their result laid 
before the public, and that it may meet with that candid 
and diligent examination which it deserves, at the hands 
of that numerous class of our countrymen,.who profess to 
be seeking after the genuine sense of the primitive Chris- 
tian Church. 





Art. IV.—Strengleikar etha Liothabok en samling, &c. Strengleikar 
or Liothabok. A Collection of Romantic Tales, after Breton 
originals. Translated from French into Norse in the middle 
of the thirteenth century, by order of King Haakon Haakonson. 
Edited by R. Keyser and C. R. Unerr. Christiania: 1850. 
8vo., pp. 139. 


HE earliest traces of many of our most popular tra- 

ditions are to be found in the Mythic Sagas of the 
North of Europe. The ancient viser of Scandinavia relate 
the same tale, though often in an incomparably wilder 
form, as do the Scottish or the old English ballads; and 
thus the common origin of the Anglo-Saxon and the Dane 
or Norseman, is proclaimed as much by these reliques of 
popular song, as it is confirmed by the voice of history. 
The records of many of our Anglo-Saxon and Anglo- 
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Norman historians have been confirmed by the contempo- 
rary writers of Norway or of Iceland, and in more than 
one instance, lacunze in our own histories, have been filled 
up from the pages of the Icelandic Sagas. When the 
Danes and Norsemen ceased to visit the English shores 
as plunderers and pirates, they still appeared at our courts 
as friends ; or, as minstrels, stood in high favour with our 
monarchs. During the Anglo-Saxon period, a common 
bond of union, the great similarity of language, united the 
two nations; but when the Norman William gained pos- 
session of the throne, a new tongue was introduced by the 
victors, and the Skalds no longer sought honours and 
rewards at the English court. The Normans and the 
Danes were indeed of one kindred ; for scarce two hundred 
years had elapsed since Rollo and his bold followers left 
the shores of Scandinavia to win a kingdom by the force 
of arms. Yet in this short period, how rapid had been the 
change that the descendants of the Northern adventurers 
had undergone. Scarce had they wrung from the French 
monarchs the fair land of Normandy, than they adopted 
with eagerness the manners, customs, and language of 
their newly-acquired territory; and so quickly did the 
Norse tongue lose its popularity, that an immediate suc- 
cessor of Rollo, William Longsword, sent his son Richard 
to Bayeux, to learn the old Norse, for that tongue was no 
longer used in Rouen, the capital of the Duchy. There, 
as soon everywhere else, the old Norse was already super- 
seded by the Romanz, a dialect of the Latin, which soon 
separated into two divisions, the Langue d’oil, or Northern 
French, and the Langue d’oc, for the Southern provinces. 

Of the Skaldic poetry, so abundant in the North of 
Europe, no vestige has, we believe, been discovered in 
Normandy, though it was unquestionably brought thither 
by Rollo and his followers. Its reign, however, must have 
been short indeed, for the Romaunt literature, the lays 
and tales of chivalry now arose, and speedily became so 
popular, that the scarcely understood Norse ballads quickly 
disappeared. 

Normandy was the head quarters of the Romaunt poetry, 
and from thence it followed in the train of the victorious 
William, and of the other great Captains of the Norman 
race, till its influence was felt and acknowledged from 
Scotland to the shores of Sicily and Magna Grecia. But 
it was in the court of the English monarchs, from William 
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the Conqueror down to Henry III., that the Romanz lays 
and their composers found the readiest listeners, and the 
most munificent patrons. 

An imporiant portion of the Romanz literature is com- 
prised in the Lays, or more properly the Llais, from the 
Cymric word Llais, a song, in Erse, Laoidh. This word 
means also a tone, or note, expressive of these lays being 
set to music, a meaning admirably conveyed in the Norse 
word, “ Strengleikar.’”’ The Celts, of whom the Welsh, 
the western Irish, and the Bretons are the direct descen- 
dants, were, as is well known, the original inhabitants of 
many of the lands seized by the Anglo-Saxons and the 
Northmen. Music has ever been enthusiastically loved by 
the Celtic nations, and the songs and ballads of their poets 
were soon translated and adapted from the abrupter Bre- 
ton tongue into the more flowing measures of the Norman 
French. Many, if not all, of the Norman “ Lays’? seem 
thus to have been originally translations from the Breton 
tongue; and fortunately some of these Breton ballads 
yet exist, to be compared with the free diffuse adaptations 
in fashion at the Norman and English courts. 

The work before us is a re-translation of these French 
lays into Norse; but a translation made at so early a date, 
and containing so much of what, from the loss of the ori- 
ginal ballads and lays both Breton and French, may now 
be looked upon as original, that it rises far above the cha- 
racter of a mere version from one language into another. 
And first, let us devote a few lines to the book or collection 
of lays from whence the Norse version must certainly have 
been made. Only one complete, or nearly complete man- 
uscript is known to exist of these lays, and that is to be 
found in the British Museum, Harleian MSS., No. 978. 
Detached fragments, and indeed whole lays, have been 
discovered also in the Royal Library of Paris and else- 
where; and more yet may come to light, for it is obvious 
from the Norse version before us, that many other lays 
formed the collection now called the ‘‘ Lays of Mary of 
France.”’ It is, however, we acknowledge, somewhat 
difficult to allow to Marie the authorship of these lays, 
though she was unquestionably the authoress of the book 
of Fabliaux after the manner of Esop, which forms the 
second volume of her works as published by B. de Roque- 
fort, in 2 vols. 8vo., 1832, at Paris. 

The present Norwegian commentators justly remark, 
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that the only lines of the French lays wherein the name of 
Marie is mentioned, are wanting in the Norse MS. ver- 
sion, and they observe too, that even if they had been 
there, they are rather an invocation to the genius and au- 
thority of Marie, than a proof that she was the fair writer 
of these wondrous tales. Few of our readers will probably 
have access to Roquefort’s work, but there is an analysis 
of the lays of Marie in Ellis’s Specimens of Early English 
Metrical Romances. 

Whether Marie wrote or did not write the Poems in 
question, it is certain from the style, &c., that they were 
not produced before the commencement of the thirteenth 
‘century; while, on the other hand, the present Norse 
version proves, that they were known prior to the years 
1260, or at the latest, 1263. The name of the monarch to 
whom the French lays were dedicated, is unknown; but 
from certain expressions in the poems, and from the 
frequent intermixture of English words, and the evident 
acquaintance with our language exhibited by the authoress 
or author, there tis good reason to believe that the king 
alluded to, was Henry III. of England, who reigned from 
1216 to 1272. During the greater part of the period, there 
ruled in Norway a powerful prince, Hakon Haconson the 
old, (Haakon Haakonson hin Gamlé), who from 1217 to 
1263, held the sceptre of Norway and the Hebrides. Thus, 
both England and Norway were blessed with long, and, 
for these times, comparatively peaceful reigns, during 
which, literature and the arts in both kingdoms flourished 
apace, and brought forth goodly fruits. Between these 
two lands there was constant intercourse, and the first 
commercial treaty made by England with any foreign 
state, was that concluded in 1217 between Henry III. of 
England, and Hakon, king of Norway. The observations 
of the learned editors of the Strengleikar, are so much to 
the purpose in regard to the intercourse between England 
= Norway, that we cannot do better than repeat them 

ere: 


“That literary productions of the North French, or Anglo- 
Norman school, should find their way to Norway, and should be 
translated into the Norse tongue, cannot excite surprise, when we 
recall the literary and social position of this kingdom (Norway) in 
the middle ages. Norway received her Christianity from England, 
and therewith the right to be ranked as one of the civilized 
nations of Europe. ‘his circumstance produced a strong spiritual 
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bond of union between the two kingdoms, which was still further 
strengthened by commercial and political relations. Through 
these channels the culture and the science of the Anglo.Saxons 
found its way to Norway. 

“When England fell under the yoke of the Norman William, the 
Anglo-Saxon influence was succeeded by the Anglo-Norman. At 
first, indeed, from the great dissimilarity of language the old inter- 
course must have been partially interrupted, but though the Nor- 
man-French differed widely from the Anglo-Saxon tongue, yet the 
Norseman knew well, that the new rulers of England were of his 
own ‘kith and kin.’ The spiritual and political relations then of 
the two kingdoms continued as before, with the sole difference, that 
now the Anglo-Norman instead of the Anglo-Saxon refinement, 
found its way from England into Norway. This intercourse was 
still further promoted through Scotland, for the Western Isles with 
Orkney and Shetland, were still under the rule of Norway, and 
also through France itself, at whose Universities many of the Norse 
youth then studied. And thus did it continue till the fourteenth 
century, and till the old Norse literature died out in Scandinavia. 
Up to that period it was to the mental culture and science of the 
Anglo-Norman that the Norseman looked to as to his model, while 
seeking to upbold for his country a place among the civilized 
nations of Europe. We need not wonder therefore, that in these 
times the Northman was well acquainted with Anglo-Norman 
literature, and that he sought to spread the knowledge thereof still 
further among his countrymen by translation.” —(Preface, p. 10.) 


At what date, then, was the present Norse version of 
Marie’s lays completed? In the version there are two 
—- one of the Norse translator, the other by the 

rench poet or poetess. 

In the first lines of his introduction, the good Norseman 
(who probably was also a churchman) states, that the 
object of his labours is to hand down to posterity the 
marvels and mighty deeds of bygone times, for the delecta- 
tion and instruction of future ages, and that, by following 
such examples, men may be led to improve their lives, and 
promote their eternal salvation !! How the sadly licentious 
tales of the Anglo-Norman school were to conduce to the 
latter great purpose, we own ourselves unable to explain. 
The versionist then continues: 


“ And this book, which the worthy Hakon, the king, caused to be 
translated from the French into the Norse tongue, is called the 
Song-book, or book of lays; for it is said by them that writ this 
book, that these lays are made in South Bretland, that lieth in 
France (Brittany), and that there they are sung with harps and 
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violins, symphonies, organs, tymphanies, psalteries and choirs, and 
with all other stringed instruments wherewith men wont to delight 
their lives.” —(p. 1.) 


It is evident then that Hakon was king of Norway, 
when the above was written, and during the century to 
which the translation evidently is to be referred, three 
kings of that name sate upon the throne of Norway. The 
first of these, Hakon Sverreson, 1202 to 1204, could 
hardly be the monarch alluded to, though that prince is 
recorded to have translated with his own hand the curious 
old history of Barlaam and Josaphat, and to have borne 
an active part in the ancient Norse paraphrase of the 
Bible, entitled “Stjorn.”’ But if, as is agreed on all 
hands, the French originals were not composed until the 
commencement of the thirteenth century, it were hardly 
to be expected that they could have found their way to 
Norway, at so early a period as 1202 to 1204. Nor can 
this work be attributed to the time and patronage of 
Hakon Magnussen, 1299—1319, for the manuscript of the 
Strengleikar is undoubtedly of the middle and not of tlie 
end of the 13th century. We may fairly agree then with 
the learned editors, that to Hakon Hakonson, the con- 
temporary of our Henry III., this version must be 
ascribed. 

The life of this great Norwegian monarch is scarcely 
known in England, yet the most circumstantial and. 
minute details of his long reign are given by the Norwe- 
gian chroniclers. The reign of Hakon was the golden 
age of Norse historical literature; in his time flourished 
and fell Snorro Sturleson, the author of the Heims- 
kringla ; and while Hakon honoured the original produc- 
tions of the native Skalds, we learn from contemporary 
manuscripts yet existing, that he caused many of the 
Anglo-Norman or old French romances to be translated 
into the Norse tongue. The histories of Tristan and 
Ysold, of Ivent, and of Elis and Rosamuada, were trans- 
lated by Brother, or as he elsewhere calls himself, Abbot 
Robert, at Hakon’s request ; and it is by no means impro- 
bable that the same Robert was the author of the present 
version of Marie’s lays. Let us now for a brief space 
glance at the history of Hakon Hakonson, whereby we 
may show that this king really had the intercourse with 
foreign lands, which we have claimed for him. We would 
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fain dwell at much-length on the adventurous early life of 
Hakon, ere he became firmly seated on the throne of Nor- 
way, but this, attractive as the story would be to our 
readers, would lead us far away from the present subject. 
A great service would be done to our acquaintance with 
northern history and literature, by the translation into our 
language of the Saga’s of ,Hakon Hakonson, and of his 
grandfather, Sverre ; as a sequel to Mr. Laing’s spirited 
version of the Heimskringla. 

As soon as Hakon had quelled the disturbances in his 
own kingdom, which closed with the death of Earl Skule, 
he sought the honour of being crowned, a ceremony at 
that time of vast importance to him who held the reins of 
Government. From his own clergy, with whom he had 
been at constant feud, Hakon had in vain demanded the 
inaugural rites; and accordingly, at his earnest request, 
the Pope (Innocent IV.) sent in 1247, the Cardinal Wil- 
liam to Norway, to crown Hakon as king, and to compose 
the differences between him and his clergy. We will 
translate from the old Icelandic chronicler the circum- 
stances of so great an event as the Cardinal’s visit, though 
in the course of the previous century, Nicholas Break- 
speare, afterwards Adrian IV., had arrived in Norway. 


“William the Cardinal, that same spring (1247) came from 
Southern parts unto England, and there was well received by King 
Henry. But the English, stirred by jealousy against the King of 
Norway and his people, told the Cardinal that he would receive 
scant honour in the realm of Norway, so that scarce would he find 
food for himself and suite, and they exhorted him not to go into 
that country. Then the Cardinal answered: ‘ When I was yet in 
more distant lands than I now am, I heard men speak better things 
of that country than you have done here, and they said there were 
in that land many good christians and a wise king. And I have 
likewise conversed with their Archbishop, who seemed unto me a 
fit and proper spiritual prince. And know ye that I have two rea- 
sons for seeking to go unto that realm ; first, that I may announce 
unto them Jesus Christ, the Son of God; and secondly, that with 
the help of God, and the goodwill of our Father the Pope, I may 
crown the King; and so fear I not that meat or drink will be 
wanting there.’ ” 


On St. Botolph’s day, (June 17,) the Cardinal arrived 
off the coast of Norway in an English ship, and was 
received with great honour by the king. The clergy 
above all things desired that, previous to his coronation, 
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Hakon should acknowledge his kingdom to be held of the 
See of Tronyem, as his predecessor, Magnus Erlingson, 
had submitted to do. ‘To effect this, they prevailed upon 
the Cardinal to lay their demands before the king, but 
Hakon resolutely answered, that rather than forfeit the 
privileges of his kingdom he would forbear being crowned 
at all. The bishops yielded, and on St. Olaf’s day, 1247, 
the king was crowned at Bergen with great state. Our 
readers will, perhaps, be curious to learn the court cere- 
monial of Norway at that distant date. 


“The Vigil of St. Olaf’s day fell on Sunday, and on the day of 
the feast itself, the Holy Mass was sung throughout the town. 
Thereafter, by sound of trumpet, all men were called unto Christ’s 
church-yard, and eighty guards, well armed, kept the path unto 
the church. And this was the order of the procession of the king 
unto the church. First went the guard, two-and-two, to clear the 
way, then came two standard-bearers, thereafter the cup-bearer and 
chamber lains in rich clothing. Next walked three nobles, and they 
bore a mighty platform on their heads, whereon were laid all the 
royal robes and insignia to be used on that day. Then followed 
Sigurd Kongeson, and Munar Biskupson, bearing the royal sceptres 
of silver, and one sceptre was surmounted with a gold cross, and on 
the other was an eagle of the like metal, Thereafter went Hakon, 
the young king, and he bore the crown, and Earl Knud carried the 
sword of coronation, while Archbishop Sigurd and two bishops con- 
ducted Hakon the king. Then at the gate of the church-yard, 
there met the king the priests and clerks all in procession, and 
they sung then the responsorium, ‘ Ecce mitto angelum meum,’ and 
so passed to the church. The Cardinal stood at the church-door, 
and with him two bishops and his clerks, and they followed the 
king to the altar; then mass was sung, and thereafter they pro- 
ceeded to the coronation according to the order prescribed. And 
when mass was finished, the Archbishop and the other bishops fol- 
lowed the king home with the like honours, singing loudly the 
praises of God. Thereafter the king laid off his coronation robes, 
and put of another most rich garment, and for that day he wore 
the crown. Then the king proceeded unto the great hall with all 
his followers. And the whole hall was hung with coloured cloth, 
and with rich tapestry interwoven with silk and threads of gold. 
And the seats were so disposed within the hall, that the king sate 
on the northern side, and at his right hand the cardinal, &c. d&e.... 
The first cup was drank by Hakon, the young king, to his father, 
aud Knud the Earl, drank unto the Cardinal,” 


We cannot refrain from quoting the speech of his emi- 
nence in reply to this courtesy, that our readers may 
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contrast it with the tone of the after-dinner orations of the 
present day: 


“Scarce was the supper over, than the Cardinal declared the 
sacred truths unto all men, and thus he spoke: ‘Praised be 
Almighty God, that I have this day completed the errand I was 
sent upon by our most holy Father the Pope, and that your king 
hath this day received higher honour than ever before was vouch- 
safed unto Norway. Many there were who exhorted me not to 
visit this land, for they said I should see few men therein, and that 
such men as I should see, would be more like unto wild beasts than 
men in their customs. And now, I see before me so vast a multi- 
tude, natives of this land, who are indeed of manners the most 
praiseworthy. And I see likewise many strangers, and so many 
ships as I never saw the like in any port, and I trow that most of 
these ships are richly freighted. Moreover, it was sought to cast 
fear into me, that I should find in these regions little bread or other 
food, and if I should obtain thereof, it would be of quality most 
mean. But I observe here great store of food, so that both houses 
and ships are full thereof. And it was told me, likewise, that I 
should find here no drink save bland and water, (bléndu ok vatn.)* 
And now may God preserve our kings and queens, bishops, clerks, 
and all folks ; and may our visit this day be to youand to ourselves 
honour and glory in this life and in the next.’ Then the Cardinal 
left the hall, but King Hakon sate till the feast broke up, when 
Marie’s hymn was sung.”—(Chapter 255.) 


We cannot take upon ourselves to extract more from the 
curious account of Cardinal Williams’ visit to Norway ; 
but his eminence, before he left that country, obtained from 
the king the abolition of the trial by ordeal of red-hot iron, 
for he said, ‘‘ that it beseemed not Christian men to call 











* Few of our readers will be acquainted with bléndu or bland, 
the drink here mentioned, but it is yet used, and called by the 
same name too, in the most northern part of the British dominions. 
We have drank it repeatedly in the Shetland Islands, indeed it is there 
to be found in every cottage. Into the buttermilk that remains in 
the churn after making butter, hot water is poured, the caseous 
part, called kirn milk, subsides to the bottom of the churn, and is 
used for food, while the mixture of serum and water that is left, 
forms the bland; which when allowed to rest, undergoes a slight 
degree of fermentation, and acquires in the course of a few months 
a remarkable degree of transparency, and along with it a very acid 
yet agreeable taste. In the Island of Uyea we have, at the hospi- 
table mansion of the late Mr. Thomas Leiske, drank bland which 
had been bottled three years before, and found it a most agreeable 
beverage. 
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God to witness, as it were, by sorcery,’ —(“um mal,’ 
literally, ‘‘ by verses.’’) 

Cecilia, the daughter of Hakon Hakonson, married 
Harold, king of the Hebrides, the son of Olaf Gudréd, 
king of Man. But the young monarch and his bride 
perished on their homeward voyage in the Raust of Sum- 
burgh, off the southern point of Shetland (i Dynraust fyri 
Sunnan a Hjaltland) ; for on that wild coast the beams of 
a large ship were shortly after cast. It only remains for 
us to show Hakon’s intercourse with foreign lands, after 
having proved from the words of Cardinal William how 
far advanced his own country was in civilisation and com- 
merce. In 1255, “ Hakon, the young king,’’ (the heir 
apparent to the throne), ‘ ‘sent ambassadors into Spain to 
the king of Castile ; and at the head of the embassy, was 
Elis the priest, who bore with him, as presents to the king, 
sundry falcons, and other objects rare in these southern 
lands.’’—chap. 284. 

In 1256, a king of Castile sent ambassadors to Hakon, 
requesting the hand of his daughter Christina for one of 
his brothers. ‘To this proposal, Hakon lent a favourable 
ear, and the maiden was conveyed with an ample retinue 
to the court of Spain. The description given by the old 
chronicler of the journey of the princess Christina, and of 


the customs of the Spanish court, is most curious, and it 


moreover indicates communication with the French court, 
through which, if not from England, the lays of Marie 
may possibly have reached Scandinavia. 


« And now we shall record the j journey of the lady Christina and 
her retinue. They passed from England over the southern sea 
into Normandy, and when they came thither, Ivar Engleson, the 
captain of the fleet, wished to take the route by the Western 
Ocean, but the priest, Ferantus, (the Spanish envoy,) and Thorlogr 
Bosi, as they had errands unto the king of France, wished first to 
visit the court of that monarch. They went, therefore, on shore ; 
and having purchased more than seventy horses, they proceeded 
inland. Thorlogr Bosi and Ferantus were well received by the 
French king, and when he learned that they conveyed a virgin of 
royal race, he exhorted them to take the western route to Spain, by 
Gascony, and gave to them a guide, with his seal and letters, 
to secure to them hospitality in whatever part of his kingdom they 
should pass through. And in this company, they passed to the 
town called Narbonne, situated on the sea of Jerusalem, (‘J orsalahaf,’ 
the Mediterranean.) There they passed into Catalonia crossing 
high mountains and rugged paths, But the maiden bore the 
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trouble of the journey well, and even the further that they jour- 
neyed the better did she seem. So rode they through Barcelona, 
and to Arragun, and all received them with what honour they 
could afford ; and two days before the feast of Yule, (Christmas,) 
the damsel came into a town of Castile, called Sarre, and the 
highest nobles rode out to meet her. Andon Christmas Eve they 
came into Burgos, and were right well received in a cloister, 
wherein dwelt Berengara, the sister of the king. On the third day 
of the feast of Yule, the lady Christina offered at Mass a goodly 
cup, the like unto that she had offered at Rothemadum (Rothoma- 
gum ?) whereby she gained so great honour, that it was not known 
that any foreign damsel had won the like. On the fourth day of 
Yule, they rode forth from the city, and the lady Berengara gave 
unto the royal virgin seven side saddles, (Kvennsddla) all well orna- 
mented, and,a baldiken which she should bear herself. On the 
same day, the king of Castile rode forth to meet the lady Christina, 
and he received her as he would receive one of his own daughters ; 
and taking the bridle of her palfrey, he walked at her side into the 
city. Then the king conducted her into a suitable dwelling, and 
ordered that the highest honours should be shown unto all the 
strangers. 

‘Hereafter the king enumerated his brothers to the maiden, and 
exposed the character of each. He said that Frederick was the 
eldest, and that he was a strong man and a good knight, strictly 
just too in his government, and withal a great hunter, whereby he 
had gotten his lip cut open, (skarth i vérr.) Next was Henry, the 
best horseman of all his brothers, but of him he should not speak, 
fur he had revolted against his father. Skerius, the next brother, 
was a wise and learned man, and well fitted for the Archbishopric 
of Toledo, But of Philip, the youngest son, designed to be the 
Archbishop of Sibilio, the king said, he was ill fitted for a clerk, 
but loved far better his hawks and hounds, and was a wondrous 
follower of bears and wild boars, but always merry and cheerful, 
liberal and modest, a good companion, of great strength, and withal 
well skilled in horsemanship. But his stature and beauty the king 
did not describe, for it might plainly be discerned by all there 
present.” 


It is needless to add, that Philip was the favoured 
suitor. 

_ We have hitherto only noticed those parts of Hakon’s 
life which have not before been accessible to the English 
reader; but his invasion of Scotland, and the closing 
scenes of this great monarch’s lite, have been translated by 
the Rev. James Johnston, and published by him in a small 
pamphlet in 1782. The work itself is by no means com- 
‘mon; but from this source Tytler, and other Scottish 
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historians, have drawn most amply. And, indeed, the 
account of the battle at Largs, where the power of Hakon 
was completely broken, is taken almost verbatim from the 
Norwegian chronicles. ‘The edition of Hakon’s saga now 
before us, is obviously taken from the Frisian Codex, as 
it is termed, now in the Arnemagnean collection at 
Copenhagen, while the text of the Rev. James Johnston’s 
version is from the famous Coden Flateyensis, a magnifi- 
cent MS. also in the same collection. We have only 
space here for a very short extract, detailing the last scene 
of Hakon’s life, after a long reign of forty-six years. 
After the fatal battle of Largs, the aged and broken- 
hearted monarch fled through the sound, between the Isle 
of Skye and the mainland, which to this day is called Kyle 
Hakon, and _ took refuge in the palace of the bishops of 
Orkney, at Kirkwall. The king’s men, says the saga, eat 
their meals in the great hall; but the king himself, (now 
sick), took his meals in his own upper chamber. 


“ Hakon, the king, had had throughout the summer much care 
and watching, and being often called upon to consult with his cap- 
tains, he had had but little rest. When he came into Kirkwall, he 
lay some days and nights in his bed, but the sickness somewhat 
abating, he arose, and for three days was able to move about. On 
the first day, he walked about his chamber; on the second, he 
heard Mass in the Bishop's own chapel ; and on the third, he went 
to St. Magnus’s church, and walked round the tomb of the saint. 
He then ordered a bath to be got ready, and when he had entered 
it, he caused his beard to be shaved off; but on that night, again 
his sickness returned, and he again lay down. During his illness, 
he caused to be read to him, first the Bible and the Latin writers, and 
then the Norse books, night and day, beginning with the lives of the 
Saints ; and when these were done, the history of the Norse kings, 
from Halfdan the Black, and so on of all the kings of Norway. On 
the vigil of the feast of St. Lucy, king Hakon received Extreme 
Unction in the presence of Thorgil, Bishop of Stavanger, Gilbert, 
Bishop of Hammer, Henry, Bishop of the Orkneys, and many 
others. And before he was anointed, and while he could yet 
speak, many of the bystanders kissed the king.” 


On the following day, king Hakon died, and his funeral 
was celebrated with great pomp in the cathedral of St. 
Magnus, though his remains were afterwards translated 
to Haver. And with this good prayer does the old 
chronicler conclude his task : 
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“Jesus Christ! Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, preserve and 
keep, honour and bless, the soul of so good a master, who left 
behind him the memory of so many good and useful deeds as did 
our noble lord, king Hakon !” 


’ From chapter 275 of this saga, we learn that it was 
finished in 1265, two years after king Hakon’s death, and 
it is known to have been written by Sturle Thordson, the 
nephew of Snorro Sturleson. ; ; ; 

We will now return from this digression to the conside- 
ration of the volume before us. ; 

The Strengleikar is a collection of prose translations 
from the old French; but in the Norse version, the argu- 
ments of many lays are preserved, whereof the French 
originals are entirely lost. Perhaps we are too hasty in 
making this assertion, for even as late as 1836, one of the 
lays, ‘‘ the Lai du Desiré,’’ was recovered by Michel, and 
published by him in his “ Lais Inedits.”’ 

We cannot, however, extend this notice further, by 
giving the entire contents of the lays now first published. 

n extravagance of plot, and, alas! too, in pruriency of 
detail, they do not yield to any of the published lays. We 
have closely compared, in many instances, the Norse 
version with the original French, as given by Roquefort, 
and we have found, that in most instances, the meaning 
and import of each lay is most correctly given, and that 
the translator has not confined himself to a strict version, 
sentence by sentence, from the original. The Norse 
translation is rich, expressive, and flowing, and bears full 
evidence of being the work of a practised scholar, such as 
we may suppose Abbot Robert to have been. But, though 
perhaps a Skald or poet of the highest rank in his native 
tongue, the old Norseman could not venture to follow, in the 
strictly defined and regulated verse of the northern bards, 
the loose metre of the French original. 

The manuscript from which the present work is edited, 
is the only one known to exist. It occurs in the Delagarde 
MS. collection, in the library of Upsala, in Sweden. The 
volume consists altogether of forty-two leaves of parch- 
ment, written in double columns. The Codex begins with 
a part of Olaf Tryggvason’s Saga; then comes a dialogue 
between two lovers, Pamphilus and Galathea, and this is 
followed by the Elis Saga, to which succeeds the portion 
here published under the name _of Strengleikar, and which 
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occupies in the original about fifty pages. ‘The manuscript 
is the work of two different scribes ; but both have written 
legibly and well, and the character of the writing is 
exactly similar to that in the dated letters, &c., of Hakon 
Hakonson’s period. The initial letters of the MS. are 
laid in with red and blue colour. An excellent fac simile 
of the writing is given at the end of the volume before us. 
The manuscript terminates abruptly, it is evident that 
several leaves are wanting to complete the volume; and 
some of the French lays published by Roquefort and 
others, are not therein. Four leaves of the same Codex, 
and evidently in the same handwriting, have been disco- 
vered in the Arne Magnean collection at Copenhagen’; 
and they are stated to have formed part of the lining of an 
ancient bishop’s mitre, brought, in the time of Arné Mag- 
nussen, from Iceland. Our task, however, would be 
incomplete, were we to omit the enunciation of the con- 
tents of the Strengleikar; but in this regard we shall be as 
brief as possible, as most of the lays have already appeared 
in the English versions given by Ellis in the Specimens of 
Early English Metrical Romances, Bohn’s edition, 1848, 
Antiquarian Library. 

The lays in the Harleian manuscript, as published by 
Roquefort, are twelve in number; while, in the Norse manu- 
script, we have nineteen ; and in the fragments out of the 
old mitre, portions of two more lays, one which is unknown, 
the other is Lai de Grelenz, forming altogether twenty-one, 
many of which were previously unknown; while the long 
Lai d’ |Eliduc, is entirely wanting in the Norse version. 
We can give little more than a catalogue of the lays that 
were previously known, referring the reader to Roquefort’s 
and to Ellis’ works before mentioned. The first lay in the 
Norse version is, 

I. Guiamars lioth; Lai de Gugemer. Roquef. vol. i. 
p. 48-113. 

II. Eskiu lioth; Lai del Freisne. Roquef. i. 137-177; 
and also in Ellis, 1. c. p. 538. An old English poetical 
version of this lay is to be found in the Auchinleck MS. 

III. Equitans lioth. Roquef. 1. p. 114—137; Ellis. 
p. 46. 

IV. Bisclarets lioth. Roquef. i. p. 178—201; Ellis. 
p. 48. This is the old story of the werewolf; but is told 
with strangely wild additions. The writer informs us that 
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Bisclarets is the Breton for what the Northmen call 
vargulf, or werewolf. 

. Laustiks; Lai du Laustic. Roquef. i. p. 314-327; 
and Ellis, p. 58. The French poet, followed by the 
Norse translator, acquaints his reader, that Laustic is in 
French, Rossignol, and in English, Nictigal. It is singu- 
lar that the zeal and diligence of a modern French writer 
have discovered, in all probability, the original Breton 
ballad, on which the French tale is founded. Ellis 
remarks, that this adventure is admirably well written in 
French; but, in our opinion, the Breton ballad is more 
simple and more dignified by far. The story itself is, as 
Ellis justly observes, insipid to the last degree; and our 
readers may see its argument given at length in the work 
so often referred to, (Ellis, p. 58.) But we doubt if our 
readers have often met with an original Breton ballad, and 
one in all probability of a date so extremely remote. For 
that there was a previous Breton ballad, is obvious from 
the two first lines of the French lay :— 


“‘Une adventure vus dirai. 
Dunt li Breton firent un Jai.’ 


We therefore believe that a translation, as close as can 
be made, of the Breton ballad, may not be unacceptable: 


“ St. Malo’s young wife wept yesterday from her high window,— 

Alas! woe to mé, my poor nightingale is dead ! 

Tell me, young wife, why rise you up so early, 

So early from my side at midnight you rise from the bed ? 

With head uncovered and legs bare, why rise you then up ? 

When I rise, dear husband, at midnight out of my bed, 

It is because I love to watch the great ships sailing to and fro. 

Of a surety it is not for a ship that thou goest so early to the 
window, 

It is not for the ship’s sake, neither for two nor for three ; 

It is not to look upon them, nor yet upon the moon or the stars, 

Tell me, wife, why rise you up each night. 

I rise up to see to my infant that lies in the cradle. 

No, it is not yet to see that our infant doth sleep ; 

Come, tell no tales unto me, why thus do you rise up ? 

My good little old man, be not angry, I will tell you the truth,— 

There is a nightingale that I hear singing every night ; it sings 
so cheerful and sweet ; 

It singeth so sweet, so wondrous soft each night, each night that 

the sea is at rest. 
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When the old man heard that, he became thoughtful in his 
mind,— 

When the old man heard this, he spoke thus unto himself,— 

Be it true, be it false, the nightingale must be taken, 

Early in the morning, when he rose, he went to the gardener ; 

Good gardener, hear me, there is something that troubles me 
sore ; 

There is in the garden a nightingale, that sings all through 
the night, 

Singeth all through the night so loud that it keeps me awake ; 

Canst thou take it this afternoon, so I’ll give thee gold money. : 

Soon as the gardener heard this he set a snare in the garden, 

And he snared a nightingale, and brought it straight to his . 
master ; 

And as his master took it in his hand he laughed in his heart ; 

And he killed the bird, and cast it on the white bosom of his 
poor wife. 

See there, see there, my young wife, there is thy pretty night- 
ingale ; 

I have ooh it to be taken for thee, and I trust, my pretty 
one, it will cause you much joy. 

And when the wife’s young lover learned this, he sorrowful 
said : 

Now are we discovered, my love and I, nor shall we again see 
each other 

In the en at the window, as once we were wont for 
to do.” 


The French versifier has greatly improved upon the 
original Breton lay, as far as the addition of fresb inci- 
dents, d&c.; but his work is more laboured and less expres- 
sive than the old Breton song. 

VI. Desiré lioth. Is not in Roquefort; but was first 
published by Michel, 1836. Liais inedits. 

VII. Tidorels lioth. From the title we might imagine 
this to be the tale of Titurel; but it is in reality a romance 
previously unknown. 

VIIL. Chetovel; Lai du Chaitivel. Roquef. i. p. 368, 
387; Ellis, p. 63. 

IX. Douns lioth. Previously unknown, as no French 
MS. of this lay exists. The story begins with the expla- 
nation of the term, “‘ Douns lay :”’—* As I have learned 
from upright men, there lived in ancient times a maiden, 
north in Scotland, there where Edinburgh is,”’ (Edenburg.) 
The story goes to relate, that the damsel was a great heir- 
ess; but refused her hand to all, save on one condition, 
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that the fortunate knight should ride in one day from 
Southampton to Edinburgh:—‘“ At hann rithi 4 einum 
degi ov Suthantum er stenndr a sunnanvertho Englannde 
oc northr til Edineborgar,”’ the very journey that at the 
poe day is spoken of for her gracious majesty, Queeu 

ictoria, and in these times the task would be no very 
arduous one. Doun was the knight who performed this 
feat, and won the maiden. ‘he lay afterwards relates 
various marvellous adventures, in the course of which, the 
knight is disarmed and unhorsed by his own son. 

pa Tveggia elskanda lioth. Song of the two lovers, 
Laides deus amanz. Rogquef. i. p. 252-271; Ellis, p. 51. 

XI. Guruns lioth. Now printed for the first time. 

XII. Milum lioth; Lai de Milun. Roquef. i. p. 328- 
367; Ellis, p. 59. 

XILI. Geitarlanf; Chevrefoil. Roquef. i. p. 388—399 ; 
Ellis, p. 64. 

XIV. Strandar lioth: the Strand-lay, never before pub- 
lished. This lay is here said to be so called, from its having 
been composed for William the Conqueror, while he lay at 
Barfleur. Singularly enough, the lay or song itself seems 
to be omitted; or rather, the history of its origin seems 
alone to be preserved in these pages. We have no doubt, 
however, but that what is here preserved has been transla- 
ted from the French original, now, in all probability, 
entirely lost. The following free translation will suffice to 
give the general features of this curious lay. 


“William the king, who seized England, caused this lay to be 
made. And after he had reduced all that land to his power, he 
travelled forth from thence, and embarked at Southampton, for he 
had heard that many of his captains, who owned lands in Normandy, 
had revolted from his sway. When he arrived in Norway, he plun- 
dered and burned the castles of the rebels, and destroyed those 
who had raised the war. And after he had been some time in his 
kingdom, he wished to go back again, over England’s sea, And he 
came to the city of Barfleur, (Barbeflear,) and abode there long ; 
and each day he went out with goshawks, hunting swans, and took 
many thereof. And there he abode long, waiting for fine wea- 
ther ; and there assembled in that place great store of ships. But 
the king would not permit the pilots to put to sea in bad weather ; 
but rather preferred to remain on shore, enjoying the pleasures he 
so greatly loved. Then it came into his mind that he would send 
messengers with his letters unto Brittany, to the red lady, the most 
skilled in the composing of lays, to beseech her to make to him a 
new lay, with the fairest melody thereunto. And that the said lay 
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should be sent back with the messengers, and the name it should 
bear should be the Strand Lay. The king then sent into Brittany 
all his best harpers, and with them rich and costly gifts, and they 
were received with great honour by the lady. And they tarried there 
awhile till she composed the lay the king had asked of her, and had 
taught it unto the harpers and learned men. Then they departed 
unto the king with great joy for that they had so well fulfilled his 
wishes, and when they arrived at Barfleur, they played this melody 
and lay before the king and all his court. And they that were 
well skilled in music, said they never heard lay so good as this. 
The king loved this lay above all others, and there was no queen, 
nor duchess, nor countess, nor other rich lady, who did not cause 
this lay to be sung or played to her. And yet in our days there 
are many who say this is the sweetest and most royal lay. But 
{adds the Norse translator) I read no longer of this lay in the 
French tongue. (Nu las ec ei lengra i volsku male af theima 
strengleic.”’) 
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It seems, then, that the lay itself is wanting, while the 
on alone has been rendered by the Norse trans- 
ator. 

XV. Leikara Lioth is a mere fragment, but hitherto 
unknown. 

XVI. Januals lioth is the beautiful Lai du Lanval. 
Roquef. i. p. 202—251, 

XVII. Jonets lioth: Laid Ywenec. Roquef. i. p. 272- 
313; and in Ellis, p. 53. 

XVIII. Naboreis lioth, hitherto unknown. 

XIX. Ricar hinn Gamli: Richard the Old. Is a frag- 
ment, but never before published. 

XX. Is a fragment of an unknown romance, rescued 
from the lining of the bishop’s mitre before mentioned. 

XXI. Grelentz Saga: Lai de Graelent. Roquef. i. p. 
486—581. Is a fragment of a curious tale given at full 
length by Roquefort. 

In conclusion, we may observe, that although the 
labours of Messrs. Kayser and Unger will be but scantily 
appreciated out of their own country ; yet, that the publi- 
cation of this volume is of no small importance in regard 
to the literary history of their native land. The volume, 
both as regards paper and type, is most creditable to the 
Christiania press; and we are glad to see that several other 
works are announced as about to appear under the super- 
intendence of the same learned editors. 
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Art. V.—1. 13 Vict. c. 1. An Act to amend an Act of the last 
Session for making provision for the collection of County Cess in 
Ireland, and for the remuneration of the Collectors thereof. 


2.—13 Vict. c.2. An Act to restrain Party Processions in Ireland. 


3.—13 Vict. c. 14. An Act to authorise a further advance of Money 
to certain distressed Poor Law Unions, and to-make provision for the 
repayment of advances made, and authorised to be made to Poor Law 
Unions, and other Districts in Ireland. 


4,—13 Vict. c. 18. An Act for the Regulation of Process and Practice 
in the Superior Courts of Common Law in Ireland. 


5.—13 Vict. c. 19. An Act to explain and amend an Act for the 
regulation of Practice and Process in the Superior Courts of Common 
Law in Ireland. 


6.—13 Vict. c. 29. An Act to amend the Laws concerning Judgments in 
Ireland. 


7.—138 Vict. c. 31. An Act to authorise further advances of Money for 
drainage, and the Improvement of Landed Property in the United 
Kingdom, and to amend the Acts relating to such advances. 


8.—A Bill to provide more simple and effectual securities for advances 
to Purchasers of Incumbered Estates in Ireland, (prepared and 
brought in by Mr. Solicitor General, Sir George Grey and Sir 
William Somerville.) 


9.—A Bill to provide Compensation to Tenants for Improvements 
effected by them in certain Cases, and to amend the Law of Landlord 
and Tenant in Ireland, (prepared and brought in by Sir William 
Somerville, Sir George Grey, and Mr. Solicitor General for 
IreJand.) i 


10.—Tenements Recovery (Ireland ) Bill, (prepared and brought in by 
Mr. Frewen and Lord Bernard.) 


11.—A Bill intituled an Act to amend and improve the relations of 
Landlord and Tenant in Ireland, (brought from the Lords, 1 July, 
1850.) 


12—A Bill, (as amended by the Committee), intituled an Act to 
amend and improve the relations of Landlord and Tenant in Ireland. 
New Title to be proposed on Third Reading: An Act to prevent 
the clandestine and fraudulent cutting and carrying away of crops in 
Ireland, with the intent of evading distress for rent, (brought 
from the Lords, 1 July, 1850.) 


13.—Depopulation,—IJllegal and a Crime. By Wituiam Mackay, 
Esq., Barrister at Law. Dublin, 1850. 
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= proceedings of each successive session of parlia- 
ment, instead of shaking, go far to confirm the oft 
repeated conviction, that the interests of the tenantry of 
this country are sacrificed to those of the landlords. How 
readily does a glance at the proceedings of the legislature 
dissipate the delusion propagated by Paley, that “ the final 
view of ail politics is to produce the greatest quantity of 
happiness in a given tract of country,’’ and establish the 
conviction, that with them, “‘the final view of all politics 
is to produce the greatest quantity of rent out of a given 
tract of country.” 

In reviewing their labours, let us begin with that part 
which we regard with unalloyed satisfaction—the process 
of subsidizing the landlords at the expense of the rest of the 
community. The amount of the special subsidies of this 
year is only £3,300,000: under 13 Vict. c. 14, £300,000, 
and under c. 31, three millions, of which two millions are 
for Great Britain, and one for this country. The other 
permanent items of subsidy, of which we gave a detailed 
statement last January, remain unaltered, or at least, undi- 
minished. 

The Party Processions Act is a public benefit. The fact 
of such an act not having been passed many years ago, is a 
disgrace to the legislature, as much as the omission to 
repress such processions by means of the ordinary law, is a 
disgrace to the successive governments of this country. 
The Plowden of some future age will no doubt regret that 
such an act was not proposed till common sense and com- 
mon charity had begun to operate on the respective parties 
in the north; and it had become probable that such proces- 
sions would cease without the intervention of the constituted 
authorities. 

The acts for regulating the Process and Practice in the 
Common Law Courts, introduce many serious changes, 
and perhaps a few improvements ; but whatever these may 
be, they are certainly counterbalanced by the provisions, 
centralising in Dublin all the Nist Prius business of the 
country. This may be devised as an equipoise to the 
removal of the Lord-Lieutenancy ; but it is a gross wrong 
to all the assize towns, and to all suitors who are not 
resident in Dublin. Instead of centralising the business 
in Dublin, every effort should be made to scatter it on the 
circuits. An assize court is one of the best schools for 
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teaching the people at large their rights, privileges, and 
duties, and therefore it is most desirable that such a court 
should be opened as frequently as possible in every county, 
so as to counteract the notions of law inculcated on the 
masses by drivers, bailiffs, and policemen. We have 
long believed that the people never will entertain a respect 
for the administration of justice, till the English judges 
come the circuits here. We believe that Lord Denman, 
or Lord Campbell, would in one circuit do more towards 
impressing the people with a love and respect for the law, 
than can be done in half a century under the present 
system; and we therefore deplore it as a great calamity, 
that the government, instead of assimilating the law in the 
two countries, so that the judges might exchange circuits, 
should be devising petty special crotchets for us, which 
must render such an assimilation, and such an event as a 
Denman or a Campbell coming circuit here, impossible. 

Had the ‘Tenant Right Conference given the remotest 
intimation of an intention to do what they are now doing, 
the Franchise Act would never have passed. The choice 
of the moment for assembling, was a proof of the greatest 
sagacity. Had they met a week earlier, this instrument 
for rescuing the country from its state of serfdom, would 
never have been put into their hands. As it is, it makes 
a difference between this country and England ; and for 
that reason we trust, when the government next year 
brings forward its measure for extending the franchise 
in England, unless it embraces this country in the same 
measure, all our liberal representatives will be induced to 
vote against it. We have been too long playing the game 
of English factions, and we should play it no more. 

We now approach the measures that formed the real 
business of the session. The 13 Vict. c. 29, is completely 
a landlord measure, improving upon and extending 
the acts of the same character of the two last sessions, 
limiting the rights of creditors against landowning debtors, 
and subjecting them to extinction, unless watched and 
nursed with extraordinary attention. This adds another 
heap to the pile of legislation on this subject, designed for 
the protection of the landlords; but the practical effect of 
it will be to injure their cause, as the Jaw is thus brought 
into such a state, that no one can tell what the effect of a 
judgment or execution may be; and every man of sense, 
the moment he has judgment, will proceed to enforce it in 
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whatever way the landlord legislation prevailing at the 
moment, will allow. If matters go on a little longer at the 
present rate, we do not despair of seeing the day when it 
will be treason or felony, or at least misdemeanour, for 
any one to sue a landlord. 

The government bill for improving the relations of land- 
lord and tenant, is another illustration of the spirit which 
animates our rulers. So far as it affects “‘to provide 
compensation to tenants for improvements effected by 
them in certain cases,”’ it is one of the regular sessional 
shams which the government is always preparing during 
the vacation, and introducing with great solemnity at the 
commencement of each session, as “ having a tendency to 
improve the condition of the people of Ireland ;”’ but which 
they never mean to carry, or which, if carried, would be 
totally inoperative; but so far as it proposes “ to amend 
the law of landlord and tenant in Ireland,” is a very 
serious reality. 


Section 39 enacts: “That if any tenant or lessee of any lands 
in Ireland, or any other person, shall at any time after sunset on 
Saturday, or between that time and the rising of the Sun on the following 
Monday morning, or at any time within the period commencing at sunset 
and ending at the following sunrise, cut, reap, dig, or sever, or aid or 
assist in the cutting, reaping, digging, or severing of any corn, grass, or 
other crop growing on any part of such lands, with intent that same shall 
be removed off the said lands to prevent same being distrained for any 
rent or rent-charge payable thereout, every such tenant or lessee, or 
other person so offending, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemean- 
our, and being convicted thereof, shall be fined in any sum of 
money not exceeding ten pounds, and shall be imprisoned, with or 
without hard labour, for such period not exceeding twelve months, 
as the Court shall direct,” 


Section 40 subjects to similar punishment all persons 
engaged in the removal of goods to prevent a distress, and 
authorises landlords to seize and sell the horses and car- 
riages employed in the removal, to whomsoever they may 
belong. ‘There were other clauses for facilitating eject- 
ments, and rendering it a misdemeanour for an ejected 
tenant to resume possession. 

This is an amendment of the law of landlord and tenant 
in the right direction. We deeply regret that, instead of 
making these offences mere misdemeanours, the govern- 
ment did not make them capital, or at least, transportable 
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felonies, triable under the new ‘‘ Larceny Summary 
Jurisdiction’”’ Bill by two landlords at Petty Sessions,* 
and also did not make the fact of any farmer availing himself 
of the harvest moon, which is clearly unnecessary in the 
geocratic view of the economy of nature, to cut, save, or 
carry his crops, conclusive proof of a felonious intention. 
The system of tactics pursued with regard to this bill is 
such an exemplification of the system pursued with regard 
to the entire government of this island, that a detailed 
notice of it may be excusable. When the bill was proposed, 
many here thought, in their simplicity, that the government 
meant to carry it, and deputations went to London to 
impress on the government the necessity of introducing 
clauses to protect tenant right, and to give compensation 
for past improvements. We happened to be in London at 
the time, and we personally avowed the opinions we have 
always editorially expressed, that it was a mere waste of 
time for tenants to be seeking for anything like justice 
from a parliament of landlords, and that parliamentary 
reform must precede the regulation of tenant right. An 
English friend who was present, and who was of course a 
practical man, smiled at our innocence, and compared us 
to one who, having a child in peril of death, would not take 
a pill from the next village apothecary, but would wait for 
the arrival of a metropolitan physician. We disputed the 
application of the simile, as it assumed that the village 
apothecary would give the pill; whereas we were certain 
that the landlord club would not give anything that was 
not positive poison. \The event proved that we were right. 
The government, after shuffling with the measure, and 
putting off the discussion on various pretences, at length 
abandoned it “‘for the present session.’’ But the clauses 
on which they were really bent, those for facilitating eject- 
ment, and preventing the removal of crops, were not to be 
lost. They were re-introduced under the same specious 
title as above, in the shape of a distinct measure in the 
House of Lords—not of course by a member of the govern- 
ment—and passed that house, and would have passed, with 
the aid of the government, the House of Commons, had it 





* We ought perhaps to add, that this suggestion was written 
long before Lord Lucan made the proposition subsequently noticed, 
as it shows that it is not possible to conceive anything too chime- 
rically iniquitous for the adoption of our landlord legislators. 
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not been for the determined opposition, offered chiefly by Mr. 
McCullagh, Mr. Anstey, Mr. Crawford, and Mr. Reynolds. 
And so bent were the landlords upon having them, that 
after this defeat, Lord Lucan again proposed those against 
the removal of crops, in the House of Lords, as amend- 
ments to the Larceny Summary Jurisdiction Bill. The 
session, however, was too far advanced then to admit of a 
reasonable hope of their passing, and the proposition was 
opposed by the government and lost. 

r. Frewen’s and Lord Bernard’s Tenement Recovery 
Bill was another effort in the same direction. As if the 
facilities for extermination, already provided by landlord 
enactments, were not sufficient, this was devised to 
complete the system, and bring the mass of us under 
the jurisdiction of two landlords, sitting on the bench of 
justice at Petty Sessions. The second reading was inge- 
niously arranged for a very late hour of the night, when 
most honest people were in bed; but the trick was defeated 
by the watchfulness of Mr. Scrope and Mr. Crawford. 
Were it not for them, it would in all probability have been 
smuggled through the second reading ; for a compact mass 
of landlords were ready in waiting to support it; but when 
attention was called to the nature of its provisions, its 
supporters, though they were secure of a majority, were so 
ashamed of it, that they would not go to a division. This 
feeling soon passed off, and the same measure was re-intro- 
duced in the House of Lords by that most benevolent, 
un-exterminating landlord, Lord Lucan, and reached the 
commons, where it was defeated by the honesty of a few 
members, English and Irish. The dogged pertinacity 
with which the landlord legislators sought to invest the 
landlord justices with this jurisdiction, is a characteristic 
circumstance by no means unworthy of attention: 

The Security for Advances Bill, which was abandoned, 
and is to be re-introduced next year, is another proof of the 
spirit which guides the proceedings of our rulers. If 
there be one principle more obvious than another in 
dealing with this unhappy country, it is that which tells us 
that, as we have no other means of securing existence than 
by cultivating the soil, the price of that first necessity 
should not be unnaturally enhanced. Dearness is the 
result of scarcity, and consequently is injurious to all who 
want to buy. ‘To us, the scarcity and dearness of the land 
is the greatest of afflictions. A wise, sober, and impartial 
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legislature, really and truly understanding the interests of 
the entire community, would have laboured to mitigate the 
evil, and give us the land at the cheapest possible rate ; 
whereas the labours of our landlord legislature have been 
directed exclusively to organising famine prices for it. 

We need scarcely do more than state the proposition, 
that every measure which facilitates credit is a positive 
injury to the honest, hardworking portion of the commu- 
nity, by enhancing the price of all the articles they want to 
buy. Itis clear, that if estates are to be sold for ready 
money only, the competition will be less than if they are 
sold on credit ; the purchases will be more in accordance 
with the real wants and means of the buyers ;—the new 
properties will be smaller, and the new owners more inde- 
pendent. That these are desirable results for the com- 
munity, few can question. Yet, what is the course adopted 
by the legislature? ‘This Bill recites, that 


“ Whereas an Act was passed in the last session of parliament, 
intituled ‘An Act further to facilitate the Sale and Transfer of 
Incumbered Estates in Ireland :’ and whereas sales might be more 
advantageously made under the said act if simple and effectual 
securities could be made to persons advancing money to the pur- 
chasers,’ 


And proceeds to enact: 


“ That where any land or lease is sold by or under the control 
of the commissioners under the said recited act, and the purchaser 
has procured from any other person or persons an advance of 
any part or parts of the purchase money, it shall be lawful for 
the commissioners, upon the request, and at the expense of, 
the purchaser, to charge such land or lease with the payment to 
the person, or (as the case may require) to each of the persons 
aforesaid, of the respective sum advanced by him, in one sum, 
or by instalments, at such time or times, and with interest in 
the meantime, at such rate, not exceeding six pounds per centum 
per annum, as may be agreed upon by the purchaser and the person 
making such advance, but so that the whole amount of principal 
money to be charged under the powers of this act on any land or 
lease, shall not exceed one half of the amount of the purchase 
money of such land or lease, and no sum or charge subject to which 
such land or lease is sold, shall, for the purposes of this enactment, 
be deemed part of such purchase money.” 


The bill then authorises the commissioners to make a 
certificate for the amount of the charge under the seal of 
the commission (8S. 2), which certificate shall be referred 
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to in the conveyance (S. 3), and have priority over the 
purchaser’s title (S. 5), and for the amount of which the 
org shall not be in any way personally responsible. 
(S. 13.) 

Heretofore, one of the great causes of our wretchedness 
was supposed to be the embarrassed condition of our land- 
lords, and to rid us of this was the avowed object of the 
Incumbered Estates Act; but this may supply us with a 
new set. As it is to be desired that the lands under the 
commission should be sold in small portions, to suit per- 
sons who would live on and cultivate them, we regret to see 
them sold almost exclusively in large portions, to suit 
persons of considerable pretensions, who must look out for 
tenants, and who will not be the actual occupiers. No 
tenant under a small proprietor can improve; and unless 
improvements be effected by persons in that class, there 
can be no other class to effect them. The new great pro- 
prietors, who begin with borrowing, are not likely to do so. 


“Tt seldom happens,’ says Adam Smith, ‘ that a great proprietor 
is a greatimprover. In the disorderly times which gave birth to 
the barbarous institutions of primogeniture and entails, the great 
proprietor was sufficiently employed in defending his own territo- 
ries, or in extending his jurisdiction and authority over those of his 
neighbours. He had no leisure to attend to the cultivation and 
improvement of the land. When the establishment of law and order 
afforded him this leisure, he often wanted the inclination, and 
almost always the requisite abilities, If the expense of his house 
or person either equalled or exceeded his revenue, as it did very 
frequently, he had no stock to employ in this manner. If he was 
an economist, he generally found it more profitable to employ his 
aunual saving in new purchases than in the improvement of his 
old estate. To improve land with profit, like all other commercial 
projects, requires an exact attention to small savings and small 
gains, of which a man born to great fortune, though naturally 
frugal, is seldom capable.” 


So Mill, Thornton, and all foreign economists teach, 
that the holders of small estates are always the best impro- 
vers. But whatever political economists may teach, our 
legislature has a tendency to look to the interests of their 
own order, and not those of the community. Not only may 
the system not create a new race of improvers, but it may 
increase the race of depopulators; for new purchasers who 
begin without capital, will find it easier to clear off the 
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tenants, and convert the lands to pasture, than to keep 
them in cultivation. 

We greatly question the soundness of the provision that 
the purchaser shall not be responsible for the money bor- 
rowed by him for the purchase. Such a provision was 
never before heard of in any country, and is calculated to 
make buyers reckless as to the sums they bid. 

We had hoped that the measure of last year, might have 
been made available for allowing tenants to buy up their 
holdings. But though this ought to be the main object of 
the commission, nothing seems to have been done for 
effecting it. The following suggestion of Mr. Hancock’s 
is so excellent towards attaining this object, that we can- 
not forbear calling attention to it. 


“ By a very simple arrangement, the seller and the incumbran- 
cers could be secured the advantages of selling the land either in 
portions or in one lot, whichever would realize the larger sum of 
money. The arrangement to which I refer is this:—In case any 
a applied to have any part of the estate put up in separate 
ots, let the auctioneer first put these lots, and ascertain the highest 
bidder for each, and then put up the residue, and ascertain the 
highest bidder for it, and then put up the entire estate in one lot, 
and in case any one bid more than the total of the sums bid for 
the separate lots, then let the highest bidders for the lots have an 
opportunity of advancing on their offers ; the land to be ultimately 
knocked down to the single purchaser, or to the lot purchasers, 
according as his bidding exceeded or fell short of the total of the 
sums bid by the highest bidders for the separate lots,”’* 


Some eight years back, we entered into a considera- 
tion of the law of Depopulation, and laboured to hunt up 
every case, authority, and statute which might tend to 
restrain the proceedings of our exterminators. We placed 
the result of our researches before our readers, and were 
believed by many to have satisfactorily proved that Depo- 
pulation was a felony, or at Jeast, a misdemenour. At 
that time we were not aware of the true character of the 
legislature. We thought that some of our own Liberal 
representatives would be delighted to find that the law, if 
enforced, would punish the exterminators, and protect the 
ore on whose behalf they were so fond of declaiming. 

e thought, too, that the Whigs and Liberals of England 





* Impediments to the prosperity of Ireland, p. 46. 
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would be glad of so fair a ground for checking the prac- 
tices which they so frequently denounced. We have since 
learned our mistake. From that day to this not one of 
our Irish representatives has brought the subject under the 
notice of the government or of the legislature; and when 
recently an English member did, there was not a single 
Irish member to second his efforts. 

The circumstances connected with the matter deserve 
notice. In April, Mr. Poulett Scrope stated in the House 
of Commons, that he believed the system of wholesale 
clearances was against the common law of the land, and 
asked the Premier what course he would pursue on it. 
The latter, of course, was free to confess, that “‘ there is 
much difficulty in the way of obtaining a clear opinion 
from lawyers on the points raised in such an assue.” 
Some time afterwards, we saw in the London papers the 
following report of another conversation on the subject: 


“Mr. P. Scrope rose to ask the first Lord of the Treasury, 
whether he had yet taken the opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown as to the alleged illegality and criminal character, at com- 
mon law, of wholesale clearances, or depopulation, as now largely 
carried on in Ireland; and if not, whether the government intended 
to recommend to Parliament any measure for the purpose of 
checking such practices, which inflicted the most fearful sufferings 
on numbers of Her Majesty’s subjects, and appeared to provoke the 
retaliatory perpetration of Agrarian crime ? 

“Lord John Russell said, that no case had been put before them 
on which they could ask the opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown ; and without such a case it would be impossible for them to 
proceed. It was obvious, that any measure having a tendency to 
improve the condition of the people of Ireland, must, in some 
degree, tend to lessen the evils to which the hon. member for 
Stroud referred. He must be allowed to add, that he thought it 
much to be regretted that the words at the end of the hon. gentle- 
man’s question, seemed to convey some palliation of the Agrarian 
crimes, to which he wished to direct the attention of Parliament. 
This was very much to be regretted. (Hear, hear.)” 


This attack from the Premier was, of course, a grand 
event for the landlords, and they availed themselves of it 
the following evening, when Mr. Scrope resisted Mr. 
Frewen’s and Lord Bernard’s cheap and summary Exter- 
mination Bill, denouncing him as if his efforts in our 
behalf were quite an outrage on all the fundamental prin- 
ciples of society. The notion of the Premier attacking 
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him because he saw a connection between the crimes of 
the landlords and the crimes of the tenants, is certainly 

strange, when the Whigs themselves made that very con- 

nexion the groundwork of Lord Normanby’s defence, in 

1839, against the charges of the Karl of Roden, they then 

labouring, and successfully, to show that the outrages of 
the peasantry were attributable solely to the oppressions of 
the landlords. But though the Whigs may now choose to 
forget this, and to denounce any one who comes to the 

rescue and vindication of the people, we are not quite sure 

that their political opponents would adopt the same course. 

Amongst the Tories might be found some of the fiercest 

denouncers of these atrocities. Sir Robert Peel, it may 

be remembered, was the first Prime Minister who expressly 

condemned the clearances. Michael Sadler, one of the 

truest and staunchest Tories, and best of men, traced the 

crimes of the peasantry directly to this source, and 

denounced, in the strongest language, the clearance sys- 

tem. After alluding to the forlorn condition of the poor 
tenant, “‘ at once bereft of the means of subsistence, of his 
daily labour, and of the house that shelters him and his: 
family,—which, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, he 

built himself,—in a word, deprived at once of the benefit of 
his past exertions and of all his future hopes,” and to the 

misery which must follow, “when a number of such are 

‘cleared’ at once, and a crowd composed, of course, of 
both sexes, and of every period of life, from helpless infancy 

to decrepid age, including those in the prime of their days, 

to whom, however, health and youth are of no avail, for 
there is no employment to be obtained, nor any refuge or 
relief to be found for the wanderers,”’ he says: 


“« I question whether the broad eye of God beholds upon the face of the 
earth a greater mass of misery than is constantly created by these ‘ clear- 
ances.’ Could we take from them a single case, and trace its his- 
tory from the expulsion of the unfortunate wretch from his native 
home, ‘ through all his wanderings round this world of care,’ as his 
own beautiful poet expresses himself, driven from place to place, 
and branded as a fugitive and a vagabond everywhere, till his pil- 
grimage in search of employment and bread closes, perhaps in 
another hemisphere, amidst strangers, who ‘ give him a little earth 
for charity,’ I am persuaded, few of these high-wrought cases of 
fictitious distress which occasionally awake our ready sympathies, 
could approach the touching reality which the story would present. 
I shall not speedily forget a person accidentally falling in with 
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one of these, lying, where he passed, by the road-side, with a female 
infant in his arms, both of them very destitute of raiment, and evi- 
dently suffering from want. He learnt that he was one of those 
that had been ‘cleared ;’ his wife, however had died under the 
operation, and was, therefore, left in her native earth. He had no 
home, but was come to work in the harvest of England, and thought 
he could safely lay his child in the field beside him while he 
laboured. The story of his destruction is not easy to be forgotten, 
and the name,—the sounding, patriotic, noble name connected with 
it,—never. His present distress was relieved, and but moderately, 
and it is mentioned only to describe the agony of gratitude with 
which he received the alms, and which made a more powerful 
impression as to his utter and hopeless destitution than the distress- 
ing story he had told. Wherever he may be at this moment, I had 
rather be that man than his oppressor. One such act suffices to make 
a human monster,—a multitude of them, a political economist. Had I 
been that great individual, however tempted to such a course, or 
whoever had been its prompter or apologist, rather than have 
quenched the fires of those now desolate hearths, where they had 
long cheered and illuminated a circle of the social virtues, and a 
scene of human happiness, in however lowly a sphere, or than have 
demolished those humble abodes of peace and love, my own paternal 
roof should have fallen upon and crushed me, and the lamp of life 
have become extinguished in my own bosom for ever.’’* 


So the gentleman whose Sophisms of Free Trade may 
be regarded as the manifesto of the Protectionists, and 
who, it is confidently said, will be their first Attorney- 
General or Solicitor-General when they come into office, 
denounces the clearances as inflicting ‘‘ more misery than 
an invasion,” and ridicules the absurdity of the notion, 
that to put a stop to them, would be “‘to interfere with the 
rights of property ;’’ (p. 131.) aye, what is more, expressly 
recommends to his readers, Mr. Poulet Scrope’s ‘‘ Plea 
for the Rights of Industry in Ireland,’’ and ‘‘ The Irish 
Difficulty, and how it must be met,’’ and anticipates that, 
“before long justice will be done to the sound views of 
this gentleman.”’ (p. 141.) We believe that the country 

entlemen of England share in Sadler’s, Peel’s, and Mr. 

ergeant Byles’s abhorrence of these atrocities, and that 
when the question shall be brought before them by a few 
of the honest, real, representatives, who, it is to be hoped, 
will be returned under the management of the Tenant- 





*Treland: its Evils and their remedies. By M. Sadler, M. P. 
1829.—pp. 107—159. 
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right League, they will let the law take its course upon 
the exterminators. 

But, in the mean time, it is idle to look for redress to a 
government, some of whom would be themselves obliged, 
if the law were enforced, to raise the question, whether 
depopulation was a clergyable felony, and that the mem- 
bers of the Repeal Association ought to have known, when 
they recently contented themselves with adopting the 
report of the committee appointed to consider Mr. Mac- 
kay’s pamphlet, and their conclusions. 


‘First, that a very strong case is made in the pamphlet above- 
named, to show that the practice of ‘clearance’ or ‘depopulation’ 
now going forward in many parts of this country, is at the present 
day, and by common law, highly criminal ; secondly, that accord- 
ing to the course of practice heretofore uniformly adopted in refer- 
ence to that offence, it is the plain duty of the government, at any 
rate, to take the opinion of their law officers, in order to satisfy the 
public mind on the most important questions thus so ably raised by 
Mr. Mackay.” 


Was this the way to treat such a question? Why did 
not the leader of the association call on some of the repeal 
members to bring the question before parliament, or to 
support Mr. Poulet Scrope when he did ; or why did not 
the association take steps to ascertain the opinion of 
lawyers on the subject? Why not consult Holmes, Fitz 
Gibbon, O’Hagan, O’Loughlin? Is all law confined to 
government officials? Why did they not prepare a few 
indictments against the summer assizes, and thus take the 
opinions of the judges gratis on the question? ‘There can 
be no difficulty in getting evidence against the criminals ; 
and if two or three of them were left for execution, it would 
go further towards removing doubts, than all the resolutions 
of all the associations in the world. When we shall see 
the association acting thus, and not contenting itself 
with vague resolutions, and still vaguer declamation, we 
shall begin to doubt the correctness of the opinion we have 
for some time entertained, as to its capacity for rescuing 
the people from the slough of misery through which they 
have been so long wading. 

On Mr. Mackay’s pamphlet we have a few words to say. 
Several friends have called our attention to it, considering 
it an abridgment or rechaufié of our labours in 1842, of 
which it takes no notice whatever ; and we have observed, 
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that others, who are total strangers to us personally, have 
also pointed to the similarity between the two productions. 
The pamphlet contains thirty-one pages; fourteen of these 
are devoted to legal and historical researches on the sub- 
ject of depopulation, and in all, only two authorities are to 
be found which we had not quoted. These are from 
Rushworth’s Historical Collection, vol. ii. pp. 270, and 
333; and from Vaughan’s Reports, and are in the words 
and figures following : 


“STAR CHAMBER.— Wich, 10 Car. 
“ Attorn, Regis, v. Roper, Knight. 


“The defendant being possessed of several farm-houses, whereto 
was commonly used in tillage a great store of land, and several 
ploughs, kept and maintained thereupon, took all the said farms 
into his own occupation, and converted all the lands thereto, for- 
merly used in tillage, into pasture, and depopulated and pulled 
down three of the farm-houses, and suffered the other two to run to 
ruin, and to lie uninhabited, although he might have had as great 
or greater rents for them than he had before; and also pulled 
down and suffered to go to decay, and be uninhabited, a water corn- 
mill, which before ground store of corn weekly ; and for this he was 
committed to the Fleet, fined £4,000, and at the Assizes in Kent, 
to acknowledge his offence, and the decree to be then read, £100 
recompense to the prosecutor besides his costs, £100 to the minis- 
ter of the town, £100 to be distributed to the poor ; and he ordered 
to repair and build again, within two years, all the farm-houses, 
out-houses, and corn-mills, and make them fit for habitation and 
use as formerly, and to restore the lands formerly used to the farm- 
houses, and to let them at reasonable rents as the country will 
afford.” 12 Car. 

“ Likewise, a warrant was, on the 9th of this month of July, 
directed to the clerk of the Crown or hisdeputy in his majesty’s name, 
on his majesty’s especial service, to prepare several commissions 
accordingly, to enquire touching depopulations and conversions of 
lands to pasture, since the tenth year of Queen Elizabeth, in the 
counties of Oxford, Cambridge, Warwick and Nottingham, directed 
to Edward Savage and Edmund Windham, two of the gentlemen of 
his majesty’s Privy Chamber, and to Gilbert Boon, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Esq., or any two of them: by virtue of which commission, and the 
terror of the fine imposed in the Star Chamber, on Sir Anthony 
Roper, for committing depopulations, there was brought into the 
Exchequer, £30,000 (thirty thousand pounds), and upwards: the 
like commissions were granted into other counties.” 

« Nearly half a century later (a.p. 1672), Chief Justice Vaughan, 
in his report of the case of Thomas v. Sorrtll, p. 351, instanced as 
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good, a license to one to convert some quantity of ancient arable land 
into pasture, and says, ‘ That the conversion is an offence also at the 
common law, and I remember it proceeded against as such tempore 
Car. 1, in the Star Chamber, after the repeal of most of the statutes 
prohibiting it.’” 


We quote these at length, in order that the reader may 
see how thoroughly we had exhausted the subject when 
this learned gentleman, either knowing or not knowing of 
our labours, can discover nothing more important than 
these. We can scarcely think that Mr. Mackay was 
ignorant of our labours. If he were, it is certainly a 
remarkable coincidence ; and still more remarkable as a 
proof of the extraordinary diligence which he exercised to 
keep himself in ignorance of the current literature on the 
subject of his researches. If he were not, he certainly 
owes an apology to Mr. O’Connell and the Repeal Asso- 
ciation, for leading them to treat the idea as a novel one; 
and especially to Mr. O’Connell, for leading him to forget 
the fact, that the subject was very much canvassed in the 
Association in 1842, and that the liberator himself, whose 
profound and accurate knowledge of the criminal law 
cannot be questioned, thought our investigations deserving 
of attention. 

Those who wish to save the people, must be anxious for 
the promotion of every measure calculated to give them 
employment. With this view, we called attention in 
January, 1849, to the state of the law respecting the 
growth of tobacco, and the manufacture of sugar from 
beetroot. Before the beginning of last session, Lord 
Cloncury again directed attention to it, and it was then so 
zealously and warmly advocated by the newspaper press of 
all shades of opinion here, and the protectionist press of 
England, that we were led to hope that some effort would 
be made during the session, by removing the restrictions 
on these branches of industry, to give employment to the 
people and an impulse to agriculture, and to add legiti- 
mately to the value of land. What is the result? The 
session commences. A question is asked as to whether 
the government would make any alteration in the law, so 
as to encourage the growth of tobacco; and both the 
Premier and Mr. Labouchere reply, that nothing is to be 
done, as the soil and climate of Ireland are not fit for the 
growth of that article,—and there was no one out of our 
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105 enlightened representatives to contradict this state- 
ment. What are the facts? 

Tobacco is grown in every other country of Europe. 
When first introduced into these islands in the seventeenth 
century, it throve admirably. On the Restoration, the 
influence of the planters of Virginia and Georgia caused 
its culture to be prohibited here and in England, by an 
act which had this remarkable preamble : 


“Your Majesty’s loyal and obedient subjects, the Lords and 
Commons in this present Parliament assembled, considering of how 
great concern and importance it is that the Colonies and Planta- 
tions of this kingdom in America, be defended, protected, main- 
tained, and kept up, and that all due and possible encouragement 
be given unto them, and that not only in regard great and con- 
siderable dominions and countries have been thereby gained and 
added to the imperial crown of this realm, but for that the strength 
and welfare of this kingdom doe very much depend upon them in 
regard of the employment of a very considerable part of its ship- 
ping and seamen, and of the vent of very great quantities of its 
native commodities and manufactures, as alsoe of its supply with 
several considerable commodities, what it was wont formerly to 
have only from forraigners, and at farr dearer rates, and forasmuch 
as tobaccho is one of the main products of several of those planta- 
tions, and upon which their welfare, and subsistence, and the navi- 
gation of this kingdom, and vent of its commodities thither do 
much depend, and in regard it is found by experience that the tobac- 
chees planted in these parts are not so good and wholesome for the 
takers thereof, and that by the planting thereof, your Majesty is 
deprived of a considerable part of your revenue arising by customs 
upon imported tobacco.” —(12 Car. 2, c. 34.) 


This policy prevailed till our own Parliament resisted 
and claimed free trade, and then the 19 George III. ch. 35, 
was passed, repealing the above act so far as related to this 
kingdom, and the Navigation Act so far as it prevented 
our exportation of our own grown tobacco, the preamble 
stating, ‘‘ Whereas it is of the greatest importance to the 
strength and security of these kmgdoms, that every atten- 
tion and encouragement should be given to such of the 
produce and manufactures of Ireland as do not materially 
interfere with the commercial interests of Great Britain,” 
&c., &c. In 1781, another act passed, extending the 
12 Car. 2, to Scotland. The next act on the subject was 
in the reign of William IV., which, without stating any 
other reason than that it was “‘ expedient to repeal the said 
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recited act of the nineteenth of George III.,’’ revived and 
extended to this country the 12th Car. 2, thus again pro- 
hibiting us from growing tobacco, just as if our sapient 
rulers forgot the trifling circumstance of American Inde- 


pendence. 

It is difficult to find in the history of any other 
people such an instance of legislative fatuity—restraining 
the industry of their own subjects for the special benefit, 
defence, maintenance, protection, and encouragement of 
foreigners. Our soil and climate unfit for the growth of 
tobacco! Why, till the late reign it was one of our best 
crops. In Wicklow, Wexford, and the King’s County, 
crops have been grown within the last thirty years, worth 
£60 per acre. In no agricultural treatise published twenty 
years back, was the culture of tobacco omitted. Martin 
Doyle’s invaluable little volume gives ample details for its 
cultivation. What a very different reason is assigned by 
the great lexicographical oracle of Free Trade, professor 
of Liberalism, and Whig official, for preventing, not only 
us, but the people of Great Britain, from growing tobacco. 
Mr. McCulloch, after laying down ex cathedra, that this 
policy, inasmuch as it “ facilitated the collection of a reve- 
nue from tobacco,’’ ‘‘ seems quite unexceptionable,”’ thus 


disposes of our special claims: 


“ Of late years, the cultivation of tobacco made considerable 
progress in that country. Had this been allowed to continue, there 
can be no question that in a few years the revenue from tobacco, 
amounting to about £.3,000,000 a-year, would have been mate- 
rially diminished ; for it would be quite visionary to suppose that 
any plan could have been devised for collecting a duty even of 100 
per cent upon tobacco, supposing it to have been generally culti- 
vated in Ireland. No one, therefore, can question the wisdom of 
the act prohibiting its growth in that country, and the rigorous 
euforcement of its provisions. Any advantage Ireland might have 
gained by its cultivation, would have been but a poor compensation 
for the sacrifice of revenue it must have occasioned.” 


Again, take the article of sugar, with regard to which 
our legislators have gone through the same cycle of folly 
and inconsistency, as with regard to corn, except that they 
have carefully eschewed the only thing that was rational 
in the corn laws, the encouragement of the home-grown 
article. Thus they have had sliding scales, fixed duties, 
differential duties between the sugars of the different colo- 
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nies, prohibitory duties on foreign free-grown sugars, pro- 
hibitions against the admission of slave-grown sugars for 
consumption, and a bounty on their refinement and re- 
exportation—and now have gone round to the other 
extreme, and placed all sugars, foreign, (free and slave- 
grown,) and colonial, on the same footing, still carefully 
and wisely maintaining an oppressive duty on the home- 
grown article. In this there would not be any very 
remarkable inconsistency, according to the free-trade 
theories, now so common, were it not that they profess the 
utmost horror of the slave-trade, and spend near a million 
a-year in direct efforts to suppress it. Anything more 
absurd than the present arrangement cannot well be con- 
ceived. ‘The true course in this, as in all other things, is 
to revert to the first principles of economy, science, and 
common sense, and withdraw from the slave-trade the 
stimuli and the checks, for both which we pay so dearly ; 
abandon the blockade, and to the extent of the saving thus 
effected in the expenditure, reduce the duties on our own 
sugars, home-grown and colonial, maintaining those on 
foreign sugars at the present standard. The duties are 
per cwt. on sugar, 


Colonial. Foreign. 
. 8 £. ss d. 
Candy or refined, ............ 018 8 1 2 8 
White Clayed, ......... ss. 015 5 018 1 
Brown Clayed, ............008 014 4 017 0 
Muscovado, &¢., .....cseeeee 013 3 015 6 


On sugars from any colony into which the importation 
of foreign sugars is prohibited, the duties are now, on 
candy or refined, 16s., white clayed, 14s., and all others, 
12s., and will be next year respectively, 13s. 4d., 11s. 8d., 
and 10s. (See 11 and 12 Vict. c. 97, s. 1.) The course of 
legislation with reference to home-grown sugar, is briefly 
as follows. In 1838, the manufacture of sugar from beet- 
root, first attracted attention. The West India interest 
was then paramount in the legislature, and the conse- 
quence was the immediate imposition of the same amount 
of duty as was then imposed on West India sugar, 24s. 
per ewt. (1 Vict., c. 57.) This was almost equivalent to a 
prohibition, as beet-root sugar is far inferior in value to cane 
sugar. In 1840 it was discovered, that since the passing of 
the former act, “‘sugar has been manufactured and is now 
making in the United kingdom from potatoes, rice, and other 
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materials’’—-and thereupon all sugar, from whatever mate- 
rials made, was rendered liable to the duty (3 & 4 Vict. ec. 
57) which was in that year also increased by the addition 
of 5 per cent. This duty was in 1845 reduced (by the 8 & 
9 Vict. c. 13) to 14s. per cwt., and at that rate it now 
remains. 

A glance at the legislation of other countries on this 
subject may not be without interest. In France the manu- 
facture of sugar from beetroot began and prospered under 
Napoleon, but was checked at the Peace by the admission 
of colonial and foreign sugars at moderate duties. In 
order to encourage it heavy duties were imposed in 1820 
and 1822 on foreign and colonial sugars. It then revived, 
and so great was its progress, that though in 1828 its pro- 
duce did not exceed 4,000,000 kilogrammes, in 1838 it 
amounted to 39,199,408 kilogrammes—considerably more 
than 39,000 tons,* and more by a third than all we con- 
sume on this island; and this year it has amounted to 
upwards of 50,000,000 kilogrammes. On the complaints 
of the colonial interest, a duty of about 6s. 9d. a cwt. was 
imposed in 1838, which was increased in 1840 to 11s. In 
1843 a measure was carried for raising it annually by about 
2s. a cwt., till it should be equalised with that on colonial 
sugars. The equalisation was reached in 1848. In the 
present session of the National Assembly, a proposition has 
been carried for again reducing the duty on all French 
sugars by 5 francs the 100 kilograms annually, till it shall 
be abolished. It was anticipated that the equalisation of 
the duties would have destroyed the home trade; but in 
consequence of the great improvements made in the growth 
of beetroot and the manufacture of the sugar from it, the 
business is now carried on more extensively and prosper- 
ously than ever, and supplies France with nearly half of its 
entire consumption. 

In Belgium, Germany, Prussia, and Russia, this manu- 
facture has been encouraged and promoted in the same 
manner—freeing the home-grown article from duty, and 
imposing a heavy duty on its foreign competitors. 

If our suggestion for abolishing the duties on all home 
and colonial sugars were adopted, what a blessing it would 
be to both the United kingdom and the Colonies. Mr. 
Me Culloch, in his Commercial Dictionary, article sugar, 





* 101543 kilogs. are equal to a ton. 
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says, that in consequence of the reduction of the duties 

which had taken place in 1845, the consumption here in- 

creased in 1846, notwithstanding thenational distress, by 

about 4,000 tons ;—and he thus expatiates on the advan- 

con likely to accrue to us from a further reduction of 
uty. 


“In Ireland, provided that country is ever to escape from beggary 
and agitation, we should anticipate highly beneficial effects from the 
reduction of the duties on sugar. The direct importations of sugar 
into Ireland did not, previously to the late changes, exceed 18,500 
tons; and adding to these 6,500 tons for second-hand importations 
(including bastards) from Great Britain, which, we believe, was 
quite as much or more than they amounted to, the entire consump- 
tion of that country would be 25,000 tons, or 57,000,000 lbs., which, 
taking the population at 8,000,000, gives 7.125 lbs. to each indivi- 
dual, or nearly one-third part of the average consumption of each 
individual in Great Britain. So singular a result must, no doubt, 
be principally ascribed to the poverty of the Irish; but there can 
be no doubt that it was partly, also, owing to over-taxation. And 
we are well convinced that the late reduction of the duty, though 
it may occasion a considerable immediate loss of revenue in Ire- 
land, will, in the end, be productive of its increase, besides being 
attended with other and still more beneficial consequences. Next 
to the suppression of agitation, the ‘one thing needful’ in Ireland 
is to inspire the population with a taste for the conveniencies and 
enjoyments of civilised life; and the first step towards supplying 
this desideratum is, if possible, to make articles of convenience and 
luxury attainable by the mass of the people. If this be done, whe- 
ther by reduction of duties or otherwise, we may expect that the 
desire inherent in all individuals, of improving their condition, will 
impel them to exert themselves to obtain them. A taste for such 
articles will be gradually diffused among all ranks; and ultimately, 
it may be presumed, it will be thought discreditable to be without 
them. And we are glad to have to state, that these anticipations 
are in the way of being realised, to a greater extent than we could 
have supposed.” 


If such is an outline of the blessings that would flow 
from allowing ws to use foreign and colonial sugars at di- 
minished duties, how rapidly should we progress in civili- 
sation if each of us were allowed to raise his own sugar. 
The reader will be anxious to see some specimens of Mr. 
Mc Culloch’s enthusiasm on the subject, and here is the 
only one to be found in his dictionary, (last edition, 1849.) 


“When the 2nd edition of this dictionary was published in 1834, we 
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said: ‘We understand that a few small parcels of beetroot sugar have 
been recently produced in this country, and with the present enor- 
mous duty on colonial sugar, we are not sure that the manulacture 
may not succeed. But as the preservation of the revenue from sugar is 
of infinitely more importance than the introduction of this spurious busi- 
ness, the foundations of which must rest entirely on the miserable machi- 
nery of custom-house regulations, sound policy would seem to dictate that 
the precedent established in the case of tobacco should be followed in this 
instance, and that the beetroot sugar manufacture should be abolished. 
Inasmuch, too, as it is better to check an evil at the outset than grapple 
with it afterwards, we trust that no time may be lost in taking vigorous 
measures, should there be any appearance of the business extending. This 
pian, however, was not adopted, but the act of 1 Vict. c. 57, im- 
posed a duty of 24s. (now reduced to 13s.) a cwt. on all sugar made 
from beetroot in the United kingdom, and the 3 & 4 Vict. c. 57, 
imposed the like duty with the additional 5 per cent. on all sugars 
made in the United kingdom.” 


This is the profound policy that should regulate every 
agricultural enterprise—abolish it if it interfere with the 
collection of the revenue. How would the Manchester 
school like to have the same principle applied to trade—to 
distilleries, sugar refining, paper making, soap making, 
&e.? Is it “sound policy’’ to abolish every trade in which 
the revenue may be liable to be defrauded? Is it not 
sounder policy to abolish the duty than the trade? Would 
Manchester root up the sugar maples of the Canadas rather 
than allow half a pint of sap to escape the guage of an 
exciseman? Speaking of a proposition made in 1842 in 
France, “‘ to Grus uP the beetroot plantations, paying the 
planters 40,000,000 francs as an indemnity for their loss,” 
**in order to get rid of the difficulties in which the manu- 
facture had involved the country,’”’ Mr. Me Culloch, who 
by-the-bye, from the above phraseology, seems to think 
that beetroot grows on trees, says, ‘‘ and harsh as it may 
appear, we incline to think that this proposal was, on the 
whole, the best that could have been made, inasmuch as it 
would have terminated the matter at once on an equitable 
principle.” 

This is a specimen of the “sound policy’’—the super- 
eminent political economy—of the Manchester academy. 

With the same self-sufficient dogmatism with which he 
thus denounces our cultivation of beet and tobacco, he de- 
nounces our cultivation of potatoes, because “it is admit- 
ted on all hands that the rate of wages is principally de- 
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termined by the species of food made use of in a country,” 
and for divers other equally wise reasons. We wonder 
that the Legislature has not supplied another proof of 
‘sound policy’’ in preventing us from growing these, and 
hope that in the course of the next session amends will be 
made for the culpable remissness of which they have been 
hitherto guilty in reference to this subject. 

We humbly suggest to the consideration of Free Traders 
the justice and expediency of the system now pursued 
towards the agricultural body. The agriculturists of the 
kingdom have not only no protection whatever for their 
labour, but they are restrained from converting it to the 
same advantage as the foreign and colonial agriculturists 
with whom they compete. Why should they not be as 
free to raise tobacco or sugar as their foreign and colonial 
rivals? Why not as free to raise tobacco or sugar as manu- 
facturers are to make earthenware or iron? Why should 
agriculturists be so restricted and traders so free? Why 
should traders, who denounce protection in the case of agri- 
culture, secure it for themselves? Why should they have 
‘‘ free trade’’ when they buy, and “ protection’? when they 
sell? Why should they be allowed to maintain a system 
so ingeniously unjust by a war tax? Why should they be 
allowed to tax agriculturists and the rest of the community 
directly, through the Income tax in England, and its equi- 
valent here, the increase of the Stamp Duties, in order 
that they may buy all such materials as they choose to 
call “‘raw,’’ free of duty; and indirectly, through the 
imposition of high protective duties on all foreign and colo- 
nial manufactures, or rather, to use their own more com- 
prehensive phraseology, on all such materials as they cca- 
sider raised above the “‘ raw”’ state, by the application of 
foreign or colonial labour, in order that they may sell the 
produce of their own labour at the highest possible figure ? 
The fact is, that the labour of the manufacturers of ytd 
land is protected against the labour of foreign and colo- 
nial manufacturers by duties equal to a protection of at 
least 50 per cent. If the reader will look to the article 
“‘tariff”’ in the last edition of Mc Culloch’s Dictionary, 
he will find a formidable list of duties on the importation 
of foreign and colonial manufactured goods, from which 
we make the following brief selection. There is a duty 
of £10 for every £100 value imposed upon the following 
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articles, whether of or from foreign countries, or British 
possessions. 

Agates, or Cornelians, set. Almonds, paste of. Amber, 
manufactures of. Baskets. Beads. Blacking. Brass, 
manufactures of. Brocade, of gold or silver. Bronze, 
manufactures of, (not works of art.) Buttons, metal. 
Canes. Carriages. Casks. Catlings. China, or Porce- 
lain ware. Clocks. Copper, manufactures of. Cotton, 
manufactures of. Crayons. Crystal. Earthenware. 
Essence of Spruce. Feathers, dressed. Frames, for pic- 
tures, prints, or drawings. Harp-strings. Iron, wrought. 
Japanned, or lacquered ware. Jewels, emeralds, and other 

recious stones, set. Lace, and lace thread. Latten wire. 

ead, manufactures of. Leather, manufactures of, (not 
otherwise enumerated.) Linen, manufactures of. Matts, 
and matting. Mercury, prepared. Musical instruments. 
Painters’ colours, manufactured. Pencils. Perfumery. 
Pewter, manufactures of. Platting, willow squares. Pots, 
of stone. Ships, foreign, broken up. Silk-worm gut. 
Spa ware. Spelter, manufactures of. Steel, manufactures 
of. Tin, manufactures of. ‘Tobacco pipes, of clay. Toys. 
Turnery. Varnish. Wafers. Watches. Wax, sealing. 
Whipcord. 

There is a duty of £10. for every £100. value on the fol- 
lowing articles, if of or from foreign countries, and of £5. 
if of or from British possessions : 

Band-string twist. Bast-ropes, twines, and strands. 
Boxes. Cables. Chalk, prepared, or manufactured. 
Gauze, of thread. Hair, manufactures of. Skins, articles 
manufactured of, or furs. Tiles. Twine. Wool, articles 
or manufactures of. 

The duties on essences and extracts, foreign or colonial, 
are 20 per cent. Several trades are protected by still 
heavier duties. Shipwrights, by 25 per cent. duty on 
foreign and colonial ships: hatters, by a 2s. duty on each 
foreign or colonial hat, whether of felt, hair, wool, silk or 
beaver: the silk trade, by duties ranging from 15 to 40 
per cent. So boot and shoe makers, glass-blowers, and 
most other trades are protected by duties, the details of 
which are so minute, that we do not now think it necessary 
to go into them, as we fancy we have quoted enough to 
establish our proposition, that the labour of our boasting 
“‘ free-trade’ manufacturers of England is protected by an 
average duty of 50 per cent. against foreign or colonial 
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competition ; for if the reader will consider, that the “ raw 
material’”’ of every one of these articles is admitted free of 
duty, and will, in estimating the duty on the manufactured 
article, separate the value of the labour from the value of 
the material, he will see that the duty falls entirely on the 
labour of the foreign or colonial competitor, and amounts, 
at the very least, on an average of the entire tariff, to a 
protection of 50 per cent. If, in addition, the reader 
remember, that the common calculation is, that a shilling 
duty paid on an article on its first importation by the whole- 
sale dealer, multiplies by interest, profits of trade, &c., to 
three shillings, before it reaches the consumer, he will see 
that this nominal 10 per cent. duty is beyond all question 
equal to a protection of at least 50 per cent. on the labour 
of the home manufacturers. 

Against this protection, we, on behalf of the agricultural 
interest, resolutely protest. If, for the sake of trade, the 
agriculturists of the kingdom are exposed to the free and 
untaxed competition of the world, foreign and colonial, 
without any protection whatever, and are restrained from 
turning their lands and labour to the same advantage as 
their competitors, they ought, at least, not to be taxed for 
the protection of trade. If our traders will prefer foreign 
husbandmen, why should not our husbandmen be at liberty 
to prefer foreign traders? Why should they not be as 
free to get their cottons, woollens, iron, earthenware, hats, 
shoes, &c., &c., from foreigners, as traders are to get their 
corn? And if traders think it essential to ‘‘ buy in the 
cheapest market,’’ why must agriculturists ‘‘ buy in the 
dearest ?’’ On another principle too, we think the present 
system indefensible. Agriculturists do not want fleets, 
armies, colonies, embassies, &c., to enable all the world to 
come here to compete with them in the sale of their pro- 
duce. These things are necessary only for the sole use 
behoof, and benefit of traders, in order to secure them raw 
materials and provisions at a cheap rate, and good mar- 
kets for their manufactured commodities, and, so far as 
lowering the provision market is concerned, are a positive 
injury to agriculturists. All the advantages are on the 
side of trade; all the disadvantages on the side of agricul- 
ture. If this be so, if all this expense be incurred for the 
sake of trade, why should not trade ‘‘ pay for its whistle ?”’ 

Let the reader ponder well on the fact, that neither in 
Europe, nor in Asia, nor in Africa, nor in America, is any 
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overnment to be found but our own, which on principle, 
ee positive law prohibits its subjects from supplying them- 
selves with tobacco or sugar by the cultivation of their own 
soil, and makes them buy both of foreigners. How long 
shall we be in all things the exception to the general 
policy of the species? How long shall we be libelled as 
unable, and be taught by ‘‘ government practical instruc- 
tors,’’ to raise green crops, while we are prohibited by law 
from turning them to the same account as other people ? 
How long shall not only we, but the people of Great 
Britain, be obliged to depend upon foreigners for articles 
which could be raised at home, and prevented from raising 
them at home in order “ that the (late) colonies and 
plantations of this kingdom in America be defended, pro- 
tected, maintained, and kept up, and that all due and pos- 
sible encouragement be given unto them,”’ and also unto 
the possessions of Her Majesty’s faithful allies in Cuba 
and Brazil? How long shall we be restrained by the sot- 
tish after-dinner legislation of a class club from all indus- 
trial enterprise, and shut up in work-houses, driven to die 
in ditches, or forced into exile? And how long shall this 
sottishness be dignified with the name of policy, and justified 
by the cant of pretenders to a knowledge of political 
science, by libels on human nature and insinuations 
against Providence ? 





Art. VI.—1. Prophetenstimmen mit Erklavungen. Sammlung von 
Prophezeiungen. [Prophetic Voices with Explanations, A Collection 
of Prophecies.| By Tuomas Bryxircn, Licentiate of Divinity, and 
Curate at Dortmund. Paderborn: 1849. 

2.— Bartholoméus Holzhauser’s Lebensgeschichte, und Gesichte, Nebst 

dessen Erklirung der Offenbarung des heiligen Johannes. [ Bartho- 

lomew Holzhauser’s Life, Visions, and Commentary on St. John’s Reve- 
lations.| Translated from the Latin, and accompanied with 

Introductory and Explanatory Remarks. By Lewis C1arvs, 

author of “Celibacy,” “History of Spanish Literature,” &c. 

Two volumes. Ratisbon: 1849, 
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T would seem to be an instinct of our nature to antici- 
ate the future. The sorrows and miseries, to which 

we have been doomed in consequence of the original trans- 
gression, render us impatient of the present, and ever anx- 
ious to read our coming destiny. Hence this irresistible 
inclination to pry into futurity is a proof at once of our 
immortality, and of the misery of our present condition. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that in all periods marked by 
great misfortunes or convulsions, prophecies should abound ; 
and that man, bewildered by the contemplation, or suffer- 
ing under the pressure of present evils, should seek in the 
unknown future a refuge and consolation. This was so in 
the heathen time. And under the christian dispensation, 
this sentiment must be more lively, as the Gospel fixes our 
attention so strongly on the future, and hope, purified and 
directed by divine grace, is exalted by christianity into a 
virtue. Accordingly, in all ages of the Church, the Holy 
Spirit has raised up godly men to warn their contempo- 
raries of the evils that were to come, or solace them with 
the hope of brighter days. It was only natural to suppose 
that such prodigious catastrophes as the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century, and the French Revolution of 
1789, with all their ulterior consequences, that have so con- 
vulsed the Church and civil society, should have been fore- 
told by holy seers. And so it is piously believed to have 
been. St. Bridget, St. Hildegarde, John of Liliendael, an 
Augustinian Prior of the fourteenth century, the monk 
Hermann, of Lehnin, who flourished in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Cardinal D’ Ailly, (1414,) and John Miller, Bishop 
of Ratisbon, (1476,) severally predicted, with more or less 
clearness, the great revolutions of the 16th, 18th and 19th 
centuries. And without implicitly adopting these prophe- 
cies, or any one of them, in its integrity, it will be 
admitted, that the singular fulfilment of some of their pre- 
dictions in relation to past events, or such as we are now 
witnessing, is a warrant for their truthfulness in respect to 
the future, or at least entitles them to the greatest respect. 
A catholic clergyman of Westphalia, Thomas Bey- 
kirch, has published a collection of Prophecies touching 
the condition of the Church in the present age, and in the 
times to come. The work, as may be supposed, has 
excited the greatest interest in Germany, and in less than 
a year has reached the third edition. Nothing can be 
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more praiseworthy than the motives which have suggested 
this collection ;—in the first place, to counteract the many 
spurious prophecies now enjoying circulation in Germany, 
which, dictated as they were by fanaticism or cupidity, are 
designed to gratify only the passions or the curiosity of 
the populace; and secondly, to awaken and keep alive in 
the hearts of his countrymen, a hope for the future reli- 
gious union and political unity of Germany. 

Some of the prophecies are doubtless of great interest 
and importance from the matters they relate to, as 
well as from the character of their authors, and the notes 
of intrinsic credibility which they bear. Others again are 
of a much inferior stamp, coming from persons little 
known, being either local in their scope and object, or 
vague and obscure in their purport. 

The nature and bearing of them all, as well as the 
weight which they are entitled to, it will be well to hear 
from the author himself. 


“‘Non-scriptural Prophecies constitute no articles of faith. Let 
us on that account not believe all things, nor all men, but let us 
at the same time not reject all things. The best counsel in this 
matter is given by the Apostle Paul: ‘Despise not Prophecies. 
But prove all things ; hold that which is good.’ 

‘In order to facilitate such examination, we subjoin for the use 
of such persons as are unfamiliar with the subject, the following 
notes of genuine prophecy : 

“1, Genuine Prophecies comprise nothing against religion and’ 
the Church, nothing against faith and good morals; they agree 
with Holy Writ, and must not be rejected by the Church. 


“2, Genuine Prophecies have a prophetic form. They are set 
forth in marvellous images, in dark mysterious words ; they often 
bring together totally dissimilar events, invert occasionally the 
order of time ; while their authors, overpowered with the general 
impression of their visions, employ exaggerated language. For 
instance, ‘the blood will mount even to the horses’ bridles.’ From 
these peculiarities we see that a certain cbscurity attaches to 
prophecies. But this very quality bespeaks their divine origin, as 
hereby they seem to bear a certain conformity to the other works 
of God. In nature and history, too, God conceals Himself, in order 
that those only, who seek Him in faith, may find Him. 


“3. Every genuine Prophecy must either bear the name of a 
man worthy of credit at its head, and it must be certain that it 
proceeded from him, or it must have been in part fulfilled, and 
proved to be of very great antiquity. Hence let us beware of all 
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such predictions, as go under the title of ‘Cardinal Laroche,’ 
‘Lenormand,’ ‘ Nostradamus,’ ‘Sybilla,’ ‘the Milennial Kingdom,’ 
‘the year 1850, by Paolo,’ ‘Remarkable Prophecy of a Clair- 
voyante, or a ‘Female Somnambulist,’ ‘ Oracles,’ &c. They contra- 
dict each other, and either predict things which every man of 
sense can foresee, or prophecy according to men’s wishes ; and the 
wilder they are, the more easily are they credited. 


‘4, True Prophecies have a good object in view. They aim not 
at the satisfaction of curiosity, but are designed to instruct, solace, 
and warn. A corrupt age must see written on the wall its ‘Mane, 
Thecel, Phares,’ and humanity must be made to perceive that apos- 
tacy from the true faith and the Church, is the cause of all the 
misfortunes, distresses, and afflictions of our time. Christians 
must thereby be awakened from a dead to a living faith. 

“5. A chief characteristic of the Prophecies of our time is that 
they all, in a remarkable way, coincide in four points. 1. That 
God will visit with severe judgments this unbelieving and immoral 
age, because of the overflowing measure of its sins, 2. That the 
religious schism will cease, and all christian communions be 
united in one fold, and under one shepherd. 3, That Germany 
will attain to union under a powerful monarch. 4. That pros- 
perous and happy times will follow the days of contest.”— 
Beykirch, pp. 6—8. 


Some of these Prophecies are taken from printed works 
of acknowledged repute; others from manuscripts; and a 
few which were current among the people, have been 
derived from word of mouth. A great number have been 
taken from an old book entitled, ‘Liber Mirabilis,’’ 
which was compiled by an ecclesiastic of the diocese of 
Minster, from the year 1800 to 1808. But by far the 
most important of these Prophecies are take from the 
‘* Visions,’’ and the ‘‘ Commentaries on the Apocalypse,” 
by the Venerable Bartholomew Holzhauser: a work which 
stands second on our list. As this very important work 
serves to illustrate and confirm the minor prophecies con- 
tained in M. Beykirch’s book, and moreover possesses on 
some points a peculiar interest for the English reader, we 
shall give a more detailed analysis of its contents, prefix- 
ing a biographical sketch of the venerable author. We 
shall afterwards revert to the “ Prophetic Voices” of 
M. Beykirch. 

M. Clarus, well known for a much esteemed History of 
Spanish Literature, has recently translated from the Latin 
the Visions of Holzhauser, as well as his Commentary 
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on the Apocalypse. The translations are well executed. 
The author has prefixed an able philosophical Intro- 
duction, in which he investigates the different species of 
Prophetic Visions, the genuineness of Holzhauser’s, their 
symbolic character, and the psychological incidents con- 
nected with such phenomena. He has also added a Com- 
mentary on these obscure Visions, which, though labouring 
under the fault of prolixity, yet abounds with many solid 
and ingenious remarks. He has likewise translated a 
Biography of the Author, composed in Latin about sixty 
years ago, and which supplies much useful and edifying 
information respecting the holy man of whom it treats. 

From this biography, which is, however, too diffuse, we 
= now proceed to draw up a sketch of Holzhauser’s 

ife. 

Bartholomew Holzhauser was born in the year 1613, of 
poor parents at Langua, a Swabian village not far from 
Augsburg. In his childhood he was distinguished for his 
piety, innocence, and love of reading. In his eleventh 
year, he was favoured, according to his biographer, with 
a vision of our Saviour and the Blessed Virgin, accom- 
panied by a luminous cross in the heavens; and that 
cross he afterwards took to be an omen of the many 
trials and afflictions, which he was to encounter in life. 
At his earnest request, his parents sent him to the Latin 
school; but there he was compelled to live by alms. 
Here he was cured in a wonderful way of the pestilence ; 
but he was compelled shortly afterwards to return home, 
where he was put to his father’s business, which was 
shoe-making. His insatiable desire for learning, however, 
making this occupation extremely irksome, his parents 
yielded to his urgent entreaty to allow him to go to col- 
ege. Provided with a few pence from his father, and a 
rosary from his mother, and a blessing from both, young 
Holzhauser went on his way to find out a foundation for 
himself. He was not successful in the episcopal city of 
Eichstadt ; but hearing that at Neuburg on the Danube, 
there was a college directed by Jesuits, where all poor 
students, who could sing in choir, and possessed some 
acquaintance with music, were boarded, lodged, and edu- 
cated gratuitously, he resolved to try his fortune there. 
laving presented himself to the Superior of the house, 
and humbly stated his request, he was asked whether he 
was acquainted with music. ‘To this question he replied, 
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that he had learned the elements at school; but on the 
Professor’s bringing him a difficult trio, he executed it 
with such surprising skill, that he was much applauded by 
the Prefect of the Choir, and immediately admitted into 
the establishment. In this effort, however, he was evi- 
dently assisted from above; for a few days after, he was 
unable to sing a piece of music set before him. The Pre- 
fect in his indignation would have turned him out of the 
house; but the great meekness and piety evinced by the 
boy, during his few days’ stay in the College, quite dis- 
armed his wrath, and induced the Superior to allow him to 
remain. He was, however, sent down from the first table, 
where he had been placed, to the lowest, where sat the 
students who were totally ignorant of music ; but the place 
he had lost, he soon rewon by his great application to 
music. During the five years Holzhauser remained at 
Neuburg, he was a model of piety, virtue, and diligence in 
his studies. In the year 1633, after having completed his 
course of Humanities at Neuburg, he repaired to the 
University of Ingolstadt, to prosecute the study of Phi- 
losophy. Here, at first, it was only by begging alms he 
could procure a subsistence, till a benevolent citizen 
admitted him into his house,* and at a later period he was 
allowed to take his meals at a Jesuit College in that city. 
During his abode at the University, Holzhauser was 
remarkable for his love of prayer and contemplation, his 
humility, meekness, and resignation, and his great charity 
towards the sick and poor, with whom he often divided the 
scanty alms he had collected. After three years’ study of 
philosophy, he took the degree of Doctor, and then studied 
theology under the Jesuit Fathers of Ingolstadt. Much 
as his time was taken with up with prayer, meditation, 
visiting of the sick, and catechetical instruction of chil- 
dren; yet he found time punctually to go through all the 
prescribed studies; and though his abilities were not above 
the average standard, still when he spoke of divine things, 
he evinced a rare sagacity and penetration of mind. 
Hence his fellow-students ascribed much of his knowledge 
on sacred subjects, to an internal illumination of the Holy 





* This excellent custom is still retained in Germany, where not 
only the secular and regular clergy, but the charitable laity, make 
it a point to provide a daily repast for one or several poor stu- 
dents, according to their means, 
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Spirit. During his years of studentship, Holzhauser con- 
ceived the plan of an Institute for the introduction of a life 
of community among the secular clergy—a plan which he 
lived to accomplish, and which has been productive of the 
greatest blessings to the Church in Southern Germany. 
At the same period he wrote one or two ascetical books, 
and was favoured with celestial visions. 

On receiving Holy Orders, Holzhauser obtained a bene- 
fice in the diocese of Salzburg, where he first founded his 
Institute. A few years afterwards, he was appointed to 
the rural deanery of Leoggenthal in the Tyrol, where his 
Institute spread, and he was allowed to bind its members 
by an oath. In the exercise of his pastoral duties, he 
was a model of piety and zeal—so fervent in the 
oblation of the Holy Sacrifice—so persuasive in the 
pulpit— so enlightened in the Confessional—so chari- 
table to the poor—so soothing in attentions to the 
sick and dying. Even as a student he had practised 
severe mortifications, and had been remarked for his love 
of prayer, and his gift of tears. Nothing could exceed his 
resignation under sickness, want, and privations of every 
kind, nor his admirable patience under the contradictions 
and opposition of men. Much misrepresentation and 
obloquy had he to endure from lax and worldly-minded 
ecclesiastics, adverse as they were to the spread of his 
Institute. The Almighty was pleased to work several 
miraculous cures through the hands of His faithful ser- 
vant ;* and his wonderful faith and humility, gave him 
extraordinary power over evil spirits, whom, in two cases 
of very obstinate possession, he was enabled to cast out.t 

But it was with the gift of prophecy this holy man was 
pre-eminently endowed. Various predictions uttered by 
him relative to matters purely contingent, were realised 
by the event. For these, we must refer the reader to the 
pages of his biographer.{ But there are ten remarkable 





* One of his most remarkable cures was that of a boy lame in 
both feet, whom, after anointing with oil taken from a lamp that 
burned before the altar of St. John the Baptist, he instantaneously 
cured.—See his Biography, p. 108, ed. Clarus. ; 


+ See ibid., p. 109—12, where the two cases are stated at 
length. 


t See many examples cited in S. 5, p. 117, of his Life. 
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Visions with which Holzhauser was favoured, and to which 
we shall soon have occasion to call the reader’s attention. 
At the request of his assistant priests, and with the special 
permission of the venerable Bishop of Chiemsee, he wrote 
down these Visions towards the end of January, 1646, and 
collected them into a volume. They have reference to the 
errors and vices prevalent in the seventeenth century and 
the following ages; to the religious and political destinies 
of the German empire; and to the return of our own dear 
country, England, to the Catholic faith. As soon as he 
had compiled these Visions, Holzhauser, urged by the 
Spirit, hastened to the city of Linz, to present the same to 
the Emperor, Ferdinand III., and immediately afterwards 
hurried to Munich,: to offer another copy to the Elector, 
Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria. 

It will be well now to hear the opinion, which the 
learned theologians of the University of Ingolstadt, the 
friends and teachers of Holzbauzer, entertained of these 
Visions: After the Author’s death, the learned Jesuit, 
Father Lyprand, wrote as follows respecting them: 


“Tn regard to the prophecies of Bartholomew Holzhauser, different 
opinions were commonly entertained ; some rejecting them as of no 
importance, others, but only a few, approving them, Father Simon, 
once the most distinguished theologian of that country, and my col- 
league at the University of Ingolstadt, and who had been for a year 
Bartholomew’s teacher, and was a man of acute judgment, said, after 
reading his prophecies, that their style was truly prophetic, and 
that from his knowledge of Bartholomew’s parts and capacity, they 
could not be the product of his invention. A like judgment was 
pronounced by Father Peter Breier, who was also Bartholomew’s 
teacher, and my colleague in theology. The three first visions 
respecting the country of the Lech, the city of Ingolstadt, and the 
kingdom of England, I immediately understood and examined ; but 
as I knew that in such matters it was easy to be deceived, and that 
often deception has occurred, and still occurs in divers things of 
this kind, I attached not much importance to the first two prophe- 
cies. But after Holzhauser had explained to me more fully the 
prophecy respecting England, and how that country would fall into 
extreme misery, and the issue of the whole would be that the king 
would be slain, and that then peace would ensue, and afterwards 
the kingdom of England would return to the Roman Catholic faith, and 
the English achieve more for the Church, than on their first conversion to 
Christianity. I was then apprehensive that the evils which he had 
foretold respecting the Lech and Ingolstadt, might come to pass. 
This apprehension was the more lively, as among the prophecies, 
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which Father Kollnag was obliged to write down in obedience to 
his superiors, there was a similar one respecting England. These 
prophecies of Kollnag, which I have read in the Italian language, 
he holds for divine inspirations. They were about the year nine- 
teen of this century, communicated to me by Father Rupertus 
Randell, my then confessor, a man of talent and discernment ; but 
in these there is no mention of the execution of the King of Eng- 
land, nor of the storm, whereof Bartholomew speaks. When some 
years afterwards the said Bartholomew returned to Ingolstadt, to 
visit his young people studying here, I took occasion, as a report 
had been for some time current that King Charles of England 
(Charles I.) was disposed to embrace the Catholic faith, I took 
occasion, I say, to tell Bartholomew, that such a report squared 
not with his prophecy about the kingdom of England. Thereupon 
he replied in a very confident manner: ‘ King Charles of England 
is neither now a Catholic, nor will he ever become a Catholic.’ 
The event proved the truth of his words. At the same time he 
informed me, he knew from God, the Swede would never have a 
footing in the German empire, and that the Rhine would return to 
its ancient master. 

“To speak now in general as to Bartholomew’s prophecies, I have 
always been of opinion, that he went to work without any guile, 
and that his natural parts were inadequate to their fabrication...... 

“ Although I hold it to be probable enough, nay, as extremely 
probable, that Holzhauser had received from God the gift of pro- 
phecy, yet I would not venture to assert that he had always rightly 
understood the prophecies communicated to him; for it is agreed 
among theologians, that the first gift may exist without the 
second,” —Life of Holzhauser, pp. 114—16. 


It was also during his abode at Leoggenthal, Holz- 
hauser wrote his great work—the Commentary on the 
Apocalypse of St. John, that wonderful book, in which, 
according to St. Jerome, there are as many mysteries 
as words. This Commentary extends only to the fifth 
verse of the fifteenth chapter. Holzhauser, according to 
his biographer, wrote it under the pressure of great tribu- 
lations. During this time he gave himself up to continual 
prayer, and passed whole days without eating or drinking, 
wholly removed from the society of men. Having been 
asked, what was the state of his soul, when he wrote this 
work, he burst into tears, and replied: “I was like a 
child, whose hand was led, while I wrote.’’ 

After passing ten devoted years of the ministry at Leog- 

enthal, where he had achieved immense good, Holz- 
auser received an invitation from the Elector, John 
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Philip von Schonborn, Archbishop of Mayence, to settle in 
his dominions. The latter bestowed on him the rectory of 
Bingen, while the priests of “‘ the Institute’’ were intrusted 
with the direction of the seminary of Wurzburg. Holzhauser 
won the esteem and confidence of the Elector to such a de- 
gree, that the latter took the greatest pleasure in his society, 
and consulted him on matters of the greatest secresy and 
importance. Shortly after his arrival at Bingen, Holz- 
hauser had an interview with our King, Charles II., then 
an exile, but hoping speedily to be recalled to the throne of 
his ancestors. et us hear the account given of this inter- 
view by the German biographer. 


“This favourable opinion of Holzhauser, the Elector evinced by 
a continual prai-e of his conduct and virtues. As on one occasion, 
Charles IL, King of England, who was still in banishment, but 
entertained the hope of speedily returning to England, descended 
the Rhine in company of the Elector, as far as Geisenheim in the 
Rheingau, and there passed the night with his guest, the latter 
took occasion to mention the name of Holzhauser. The King 
learned from the Elector, thata priest was living in the neighbourhood, 
who a long time ago had foretold wonderful things of the English 
kingdom and English king. The King expressed so much desire to 
see this priest immediately, that he was fetched from Bingen late 
in the evening, and after incurring no little danger from a storm 
which had suddenly arisen while he was on the Rhine, he arrived 
at Geisenheim at about twelve o’clock at night. Having been 
introduced to Charles II., and questioned about his vision in regard 
to the kingdom of England, and the destinies which had befallen 
her king, Holzhauser replied on these several points to the 
monarch. He recommended to his Majesty's protection the Catho- 
lic religion, and the priests who were labouring in England in its 
behalf. The monarch gave him his hand, and promised to be 
mindful of his request. 

“It is astonishing with what a burning zeal Holzhauser laboured 
to bring about the conversion of England. This was the marrow 
of his thoughts—the subject of his conversation—the sum of all 
his desires ; with his blood would he fain have washed away, had 
he been so permitted, all the errors of heresy. No resolution was 
so fixedly implanted in him, as to go to England, and there, utterly 
regardless of any risk he might run for his life, make a beginning 
towards a restoration of the Catholic faith. He awaited only the 
Elector’s permission to prosecute this voyage. This permission he 
would have sought with earnest prayers, had he not been overcome 
by the still more urgent solicitations of his friends, Giindel and 
Vogt, and been induced to defer for one or several years the execu- 
tion of a project, which he never would entirely give up, in order 
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in the first place by his presence to consolidate his rising Institute, 
until such time as his presence might be more easily dispensed 
with. It was with difficulty he could be held back from this pro- 
ject.” —Holzhauser’s Life, p. 69. 


But this holy man, so burning with love for the kingdom 
of heaven, it now pleased the Almighty to call to Himself. 
At the moment when new prospects seemed to open to his 
indefatigable zeal, and his Institute was taking root and 
spreading in new dioceses,* he was summoned to receive 
the reward of his many virtues. On his dying bed he re- 
commended to his brethren zeal for the glory of God, hu- 
mility, patience, resignation, and attachment to the Insti- 
tute which they had embraced: and having been provided 
with the last sacraments of the Church, he breathed out 
his pure soul on the 20th May, 1658, and in the 45th year 
of his age. 

We shall now proceed to the visions and prophecies of 
this favoured servant of God. From his great orthodoxy 
and holiness—the blessings which attended his pastoral 
ministry—the miracles which he wrought—and the visions 
which he was early favoured with, we might argue anante- 
cedent probability that his prophetic enunciations are truth- 
ful and genuine. Moreover, when it is recollected, that 
learned theologians declare that these prophecies contain 
nothing contrary to Scripture and ecclesiastical tradition ; 
—when we note, too, their style, and compare their sub- 
lime bearing and import with the admitted mediocrity of 
the author’s talents ;—when we remember, also, the strict 
fulfilment which many of his written, as well as oral pre- 
dictions have already received, and that the unfulfilled 
ones are borne out by like prophecies of other holy men, 
the probability will, to some minds, acquire almost the 
form of conviction. 

lt is remarked by the editor, M. Clarus, that the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament are distinguished for a com- 
parative plainness and distinctness of language; while 
those of the New are remarkable for their allegorical dic- 
tion and profusion of symbols. And the reason for this 
difference is clear. The former prophecies, as they were 
designed to prepare the Jews for the Messiah-and His 
kingdom, and to attest the truth of His divine mission, 








* This institute was approved by the Holy See. 
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must needs be freer from obscurities than those addressed 
to a people who possess the Incarnate Truth ever present, 
though invisible, among them, and to whom the future can 
be, comparatively speaking, little more than a matter of 
edifying curiosity. 

Hicblicuses furnishes a key to most of the symbols and 
allegories in his own visions, as well as to those of the 
Apocalypse of St. John, in his Commentary upon that 
book. The ten visions, which, as has been stated, this 
man of God, in obedience to the Bishop of Chiemsee, com- 
mitted to writing, he accompanied with a Commentary ; 
but as the learned editor, M. Clarus, has observed, the full 
bearing of these prophecies Holzhauser seems not always 
himself to have understood. 

It is indeed a proof of the divine origin of a genuine pro- 
phecy, that the mind of the prophet should be in a passive 
state, and should not always fully comprehend the import 
of the vision brought before him. 

To the first four visions out of the ten, Holzhauser ap- 
pends no explanation; but the editor has, as has been above 
mentioned, subjoined some judicious, though too diffuse 
remarks, which will serve as a guide in this analysis. 

In the first Vision the prophet sees seven most unclean 
and hideous beasts, that with all their young ones come 
before, and insult, and blaspheme the throne of the Eter- 
nal. The first beast is a toad, accompanied with a count- 
less brood of young ones, which have parrot voices. This 
beast, according to the editor, represeuts false inflated 
science. The second is a most heavily laden camel, and 
is overburthened with the price.of the blood of Christ. 
This beast typifies those ‘‘ in whose hands is mischief, and 
whose right hand is full of bribes.”’ Ps. xxvi. 10. The 
third beast is a neighing stallion, and is the emblem of 
impurity. The fourth beast is an immense terrific serpent, 
symbolizing infidelity, and is in close connexion with the 
other beasts, and derives aid and support from them. The 
fifth beast is like unto a hog wallowing in its slough, and 
is the fitting emblem of gluttony and every species of in- 
temperance. ‘The sixth beast is a furious wild boar, and 
is the symbol of heresy in its violent assaults against the 
Church. This boar fixes its tusks in the tree of life, and 
the blood of Christ, which is the sap of that tree, flows 
copiously down. The seventh beast was dead, and had no 
name, What it signified, [Holzhauser declares himself he 
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knew not. But as in the same vision he saw a land, called 
the Priests’ land, wherein was a tree watered by rivulets, 
but which even in summer bore no leaves nor fruits, the 
editor not improbably concludes, that “‘ the dead beast, 
which had no name,” typifies the unworthy degenerate 
members of the Catholic priesthood, whose works are 
dead. Of these visions we have only room for a few ex- 
tracts. 

There is a truly apocalyptic grandeur in the following 
vision, wherein the anti-christian satanic philosophy of the 
last and present centuries is symbolized. 


“The fourth beast was like unto a snake, full of venom, and gall, 
and bitterness, and envy. The serpent wes very vast and terrible. 
It lifted up its head against Him who sat upon the throne, gnashed 
its teeth at the children of God, and bit and devoured itself out of 
envy, and the swelling of its venom. And I saw how the beast 
ruled in heaven, on earth, and under the earth ; how it gnawed the 
grass, and the flowers of the earth, and darkened the stars of hea- 
ven. Most fearful were its tail, and tongue, and teeth. This 
beast, too, had in like manner many male and female young ones, 
great and small, which did the like in heaven and onearth. A 
beast there was most terrible; I shuddered at its aspect; I was 
afeard, and was amazed exceedingly. Its name I knew not. And 
from the throne of Majesty came forth a voice, which spake, This 
is the Murderer of souls. And I heard a voice which spake with 
another, and cried out: ‘Salvation and jubilee to our God, and the 
Lamb upon the throne of judgment, and punishment, and recom- 
pense; for He is terrible, and almighty, and can avenge their wick- 
edness on the inhabitants of earth. Avenge the image of Thy face, 
great and righteous Judge! by hail, and sulphur, and pitch, by the 
fire and the burning of eternity, and in the earthquakes of Thine 
Almightiness!’ And I heard the voice of thousands and tens of 
thousands, who cried, ‘So be it, so be it.’ ””—vol. i. pp. 175-6. 


The two next visions, though vague and obscure, have 
clearly reference to the future triumphs, which the Church, 
after the tribulations and anguish she has had to endure 
for the last three centuries, is yet destined, according to 
ancient prophecy and tradition, to celebrate on earth. 
This subject we shall have occasion to recur to, when we 
come to speak of Holzhauser’s prophetic comments on the 
Apocalypse. 

We pass on to the fourth vision, to which the venerable 
author has himself furnished us with a key, and which, re- 
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markable as it is for its clearness and vivid beauty, pos- 
sesses a surpassing interest for the English reader. 


“T stood in the year 1635 by the Danube, giving alms to the 
banished, and offering up prayers for the whole earth. I stood 
towards the north and the west, and my heart poured itself out in 
many lamentations before God, saying: ‘ How long will the adver- 
sary hold this kingdom in bondage, which swimmeth with the blood 
of martyrs, spilled by that accursed woman, Jezabel, as she wished 
to reign in the Church of God?’ And I heard at the same time 
that the lawful sacrifice would be intermitted for one hundred and 
twenty years; and on the other side of the sea I saw immense 
lauds, and how peoples and tongues thronged together, and how 
the land was inwardly shaken by armies, as by an earthquake. 
The prodigious multitude I saw divided, and I beheld the king 
standing in the midst. And it was told me, ‘All rests with the 
king, and the king is, as it were, sold.’ 

“And towards the west the heavens were opened, and the land 

‘trembled as with an earthquake, and the nations were shaken, and 
terror came over the whole kingdom ; and it was told me: ‘On the 
king dependeth the salvation of the people! And it seemed to me 
as if he refused ; and I heard: ‘If the king will not, then will he 
be smitten.’ And the heavens again opened towards the west; a 
large fiery ball came down, flew oblique, and smote the king. And 
now his kingdom rested in peace, and the land was illuminated. 

“And lo! I saw a ship sailing on the sea, and arrive in port, 
and righteous and holy men, who were in the ship, landed, and they 
began to preach the Gospel in those countries. They prospered in 
their undertaking; and that land returned to peace and to the 

sauctification of Jesus Christ.”—vol. i. p. 215, 


Holzhauser, as we have seen above, told the Jesuit 
Father Lyprand, that this vision had reference to Eng- 
land, and to her religious and political destinies. In brief 
but graphic lines were here shadowed out to the prophet’s 
eye many leading events in the history of our Church and 
State for the last three hundred years. The bloody perse- 
cution of the British Catholics by the Seosbal-tnacin 
Elizabeth—the political feuds of the British nation—the 
colonization of English America—the Great Rebellion— 
the sale of King Charles I. by the Scotch—his unwilling- 
ness to embrace the Catholic faith*— his tragic execution— 
the suspension of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass for the 





* The last words of Charles I. on the scaffold were, ‘‘I die a Pro- 
testant.” 
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space of one hundred and twenty years, namely, from the 
year 1658, when the saying of Mass was prohibited under 
yenalty of death, down to the year 1778, when the penal 
aws were relaxed*—the gradual return of England to the 
Catholic faith, whereof many learned men now see the be- 
ginnings {—the holy foreign missionaries that have or are 
now preaching the faith in England, such as the French 
emigrant priests fifty years ago—and the Italian Passion- 
ists{ and Rosminians, the Belgian Liguorians, and the 
French Conceptionists of our own day—all are here either 
announced or indicated. The full accomplishment of this 
prophecy is reserved for the future, and in our humble opi- 
nion, not very remote future. M. Beykirch, M. Clarus, 
and the learned reviewer of Holzhauser’s Commentary on 
the Apocalypse in the Historisch-politische Blatter—all 
agree that none of his published prophecies have as yet re- 
ceived so exact a fulfilment as this respecting England. 
We have now only space to notice, and that briefly, one 
more vision. The seventh refers to the destinies of Church 
and State in Germany, and more remotely in Europe. We 
can give but a portion of it. 


‘« After this I saw a countless multitude of worms, gathered toge- 
ther against a great worm. And they fell upon it, and bit it, and 
there was no one to free it from their bites. * eS 

“ There was a hot contest: the great worm came into sore straits; 
but Cattus fell upon the little worms many times, how often I can- 
not say, and put them to flight. And I saw how Cattus obtained 
the victory, and rescued the great worm from the hands of its foes, 
I approached nearer, and saw the great worm covered with many 
wounds, almost dead. And while this was going on, I saw every- 
where on the earth men and cattle slain. A great wound was 








* It is remarkable that in British America also, the same penalty 
against saying mass was in force from the year 1663 down to the 
year 1783, when it was abrogated, making exactly a period of one 
hundred and twenty years, during which the Holy Sacrifice was in- 
termitted, at least in public. 


+ Holzhauser expressly states that the conversion of England 
will be gradual. 


} The reader may perhaps remember, that the venerable Founder 
of the Order of Passionists, Father Paul of the Cross, once beheld 
in a vision, after celebrating mass, his own Religious preaching the 
faith in England. This vision occurred about eighty years ago. 
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stricken on the earth, and it overflowed with blood. I was amazed 
exceedingly, and fear fell upon me.” 


Holzhauser has himself given the key to this vision. 


“The following,” says he, “is the interpretation. The many 
worms are the foes of the emperor and the empire. The latter is 
signified by the great worm. After their defeat at Nordlingen,* 
and our expedition against France, the foes of the emperor assem- 
bled under the French King, and inflicted much injury on the em- 
peror. No one was there to deliver him from their bites; aban- 
doued by all, he fell into sore straits. Cattus, whom thou hast 
seen, is the true general, whose prudence God will make use of, to 
administer aid, and to evince fidelity, even in extremest distress.” 


Then Holzhauser adds: 


“If thou hast observed how everywhere on the earth men and cattle 
are slain, and a great wound has been stricken, and everywhere the 
earth overflows with blood, the following is the import thereof. Jn 
the world there will be wars, and the Lord. in consequence of the frightful 
sins described in the first vision, under the signs of seven beasts, will exer- 
cise in other parts of the earth His predetermined wrath. Few will be 
left on the earth ; kingdoms will fall into confusion ; principalities will 
be overturned ; dynasties will be brought low; states will perish, and 
almost all men will come to beggary. The blood-hound will worry the 
Church, and on the earth there will prevail the greatest tribulation, and 
all manner of confusion.” —vol. i. pp. 244-5. 


The concluding passage of this “ Interpretation’’ evi- 
dently shows that, as frequently happens, the vision of the 
seer was gradually extended, and that the Thirty Years’ 
War formed only the foreground of that mighty picture, 
which Omnipotence by degrees unrolled to his eye. What 
more graphic portraiture could be traced of the religious 
and political condition of Europe for the last eighty years, 
than in the words underlined, written upwards of two cen- 
turies ago? ‘Their truth is too palpable to need acom- 
ment. We need only point out that general pauperism, 
which is one of the most salient characteristics of our time. 
** Depauperabuntur quasi omnes.’’ This general poverty 
announced by Holzhauser is the fruit of infidelity, that has 
dried up the springs of fraternal charity, and of revolutions 
that have confiscated the property of the clergy and of large 





* At Nordlingen in 1634, the Imperialists gained a great victory 
over the Swedes. 
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proprietors, put down religious orders and lay confraterni- 
ties, despoiled so many charitable foundations, and con- 
vulsed all the relations of trade and industry. It is the 
child, too, of that false political economy, which made the 
increase of population the first care of government, gave 
such undue extension to the manufacturing system, and 
instead of reforming abuses in the ancient guilds, totally 
suppressed them, and thus abandoned the honest trades- 
man to a ruinous competition, left the artisan without re- 
source in the hour of sickness and want, and the public 
without protection against unskilfulness and fraud. 


We must now pass to Holzhauser’s Commentary on the 
Apocalypse. This Commentary, written in Latin, and 
which remained in manuscript for a century and a half, 
was first printed at Bamberg and at Wurzburg in the year 
1784. An able reviewal of the Latin original two years 
ago, in the Historisch-politische Blatter, first called the 
attention of the German public to this most remarkable 
work; and the sensation thereby created, induced M. Cla- 
rus to publish a German translation of the Commentary 
the following year. It is from this translation we shall 
speak of the book. 


A learned theologian, after perusing this Commentary, 
candidly declared, that ‘after Holzhauser all commenta- 
tors on the Apocalypse appeared to him to have written 
like children.”” And in truth there is an earnestness, an 
unction, a fulness and depth of remark, a certain Juminous 
minuteness of explanation, which forcibly convince the 
reader that Holzhauser wrote according to an internal 
light, and that the same Spirit which dictated St. John’s 
mysterious book, had deigned to unseal it to his commen- 
tator. 

** Even in leaving out of consideration,’’ says the German 
critic above referred to, ‘‘ the predictions as to the Future 
contained in Holzhauser’s Commentary, we cannot but be 
surprised at the manner in which it appreciates the Past. 
The book is written in a simple and artless style; but 
we there find a great depth of thought and a knowledge 
of history, which is quite beyond the author’s times, and is 
the more striking, as this holy priest was neither a scholar 
nor a philosopher, nor were his intellectual qualities above 
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the average standard.* The following is the fundamental 
idea of his Commentary upon the Apocalypse. 

The seven stars and the seven golden candlesticks which 
St. John saw, when he was ravished in spirit, represent 
the seven epochs in the church’s history from her founda- 
tion to the last judgment. To those periods correspond 
again the seven churches of Asia Minor, to which the 
word of the Lord in the vision is addressed, as well as the 
seven days of creation, the seven ages of the world before 
Jesus Christ, and the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
Obliged to confine ourselves to a very short analysis, we 
will merely point out the heads of Holzhauser’s Prophe- 
sies, and we will leave the appreciation of their correctness 
to those who have meditated on the historic development 
of christianity. 

The first epoch, which he calls that of seed-time, (the 
status seminationis), comprehends the period that elapsed 
from the preaching of our Lord Jesus Christ and His apos- 
tles, down to the martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul 
under Nero. The second epoch, called the period of irri- 
gation, (status veleationle?, is that of the persecutions, 
which lasted until Constantine. The third, which extends 
from that emperor down to Charlemagne, is the period of 
illumination, (status illuminationis.) The fourth, which 
dates from the re-establishment of the western empire 
under Charlemagne, and terminates with the age of 
Charles V. and Leo X., is the time of peace, (the status 
pacificus.) ‘The fifth epoch, which commences with the 
birth of Protestantism, and wherein we still live, is the 
state of tribulation, (status afflictionis. ) 


“This,” says Holzhauser, “is a state of trouble, desolation, 
humiliation, and poverty for thechurch. We may with just reason 
call it a state of purification, in which the Lord Jesus Christ has 
sifted His wheat, and will sift it again by wars, by seditions, by 
famines, by epidemics, and other scourges, by the tribulation and 
the poverty which He will suffer to weigh on the Latin church, by 
means of heretics and bad cliristians, who will take from her the 
greater part of her bishoprics and countless monasteries, especially 
the wealthier ones, She is oppressed even by Catholic princes, 
and despoiled by means of taxes, imposts, and other extortions ; so 
that we may say, in groaning with the prophet Jeremiah, ‘The 
queen of nations hath been placed under the yoke.’ The church is 





* See Historisch-politische Blatter, vol. xxi. 
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become poor and miserable, because she hath been calumniated by 
heretics, because her ministers are despised by bad christians, who 
render them neither honour nor respect. By all these means God 
will sift His wheat ; He will cast the chaff away to be burnt, and 
will gather the wheat into His barns. This fifth state of the 
church is the state of tribulation, the state of apostacy, full of 
miseries of every kind. Few will be spared by the sword, by 
famine, and by pestilence. We shall see kingdom rise against 
kingdom ; empires will be divided in themselves, and brought to 
desolation ; principalities and monarchies will be overturned, and 
almost the whole world will sink into poverty. The greatest deso- 
lation will reign over the earth. All this hath in part been already 
accomplished (anno Dumini 1656); a part remains yet to be accom- 
plished. These things will come to pass by the very just judgment of 
God, because of the accumulated mass of our iniquities, whereof our 
fathers and ourselves have filled up the measure, at the moment when 
the mercy of Almighty God awaited our doing penance. The fifth day 
of creation, on which the earth brought forth birds, fishes, and beasts 
of the field, is a type of this epoch, wherein men, like to the birds 
of the air and the fishes of the water, give themselves up to license, 
sink to the level of the brute, and wallow in lust. In this lamenta- 
ble state of the church, divine and human laws are without force, 
and made of light account; the doctrines and precepts of the 
church are despised ; ecclesiastical discipline is not better observed 
by the priests, than political order is maintained by the people. 
Every one, like the beasts of the field, believes what he pleases, aud 
doth what he wills. 

“The correspondence of this period with the fifth age of the ancient 
world, from Solomon down to the Babylonish captivity, is extremely 
striking. Then Israel fell into idolatry, and Judah and Benjamin 
were alone true to the covenant. Soin the times we speak of, a 
large portion of the Catholic population has fallen away from the 
true church ; while a small number only of good christians hath 
survived. The Jewish state was then ruined, and was harassed 
and oppressed by heathens; so also has the holy Roman empire 
of Germany been ravaged and dismembered by the neighbouring 
nations, * * * * 

“To this age has been accorded the gift of counsel ; for counsel 
did the church need in order to counteract such fearful calamities, 
and to uphold the Catholic faith. This gift of counsel was revealed 
in the Council of Trent, in the institution of the Society of Jesus, 
by whose exertions, learning, and sanctity, the Catholic faith and 
the church throughout Europe, were rescued from destruction. 

“A type of this epoch is the Church of Sardis—a word that 
signifieth the beginning of beauty ; for.the calamities of this period 
will be the beginning of a better time. Divine providence hath 
wisely ordained that the church which He will cause to endure unto 
the end of the world, should be moistened from time to time with 
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the waters of tribulation, as the gardener watereth his garden in 
the time of drought.”——Beykirch, pp. 21-3. 


In the next passage we leave what the Indians call the 
Caliyuga, or present age of misery and perturbation, and 
soar with the prophet into those pure serene times, which 
will witness the complete and glorious triumph of Christ’s 
Church upon earth. As these different epochs are not 
separated one from the other by any harsh dissonance ; 
but the concluding tones of each gradually melt, and are 
confounded with the rising tones of the succeeding period ; 
so the conclusion of the fifth age will be marked by great 
conquests of the church. And of these conquests we think 
we already discern the beginning. 


“The sixth period of the church—the status consolationis—begins 
with the Holy Pope and the Powerful Emperor, and terminates with 
the birth of Anti-christ. (Revelations, c. iii. v. 7, 10.) 

‘This will be an age of solace, wherein God will console His 
church after the many mortifications and afflictions she had endured 
in the fifth period. or all nations will be brought to the unity of the 
true Catholic faith. 

“A type of this period was the sixth age of the old world, from 
the deliverance of the Israelites out of the Babylonish captivity, 
and the rebuilding of the city and of the temple of Jerusalem, 
‘down to the coming of Christ. As God gladdened His people by 
the rebuilding of the temple and of the holy city ; as all kingdoms 
and nations were subjected to the Roman empire; and Cesar 
Augustus, the most powerful and excellent monarch, after van- 
quishing all his enemies, gave for fifty-six years, peace to the 
world ; so will God pour out upon His church, that witnessed in the 
fifth period nought but affliction, the most abundant consolations. 
But this happy age will be ushered in under the following circum- 
stances. hen ail is desolated with war ; when the church and the 
priests must pay taxes; when Catholics are oppressed by heretics, 
and their faithless fellow-religionists ; when monarchs are murder- 
ed; subjects oppressed ; when riches are extirpated ; when every 
thing coneurs to bring about the establishment of Republics ; then 
will the hand of the Almighty produce a marvellous change, accord- 
ing to human notions seemingly impossible. For that strong 
monarch, (whose name is to be (the help of God ), will, as the envoy 
of the Almighty, root up these Republics. He will subject all 
things to himself, and will zealously assist the true Church of 
Christ. All heresies will be banished into hell; the Turkish 
empire will be overthrown to its foundations, and his dominion will 
extend from east to west. All nations will come, and will worship 
the Lord in the one true Catholic Faith. Many righteous men will 
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flourish, and many learned men will arise. Men will love justice 
and righteousness, and peace will dwell on the whole earth. For 
the Omnipotent will bind satan for many years, until the advent of 
him who is to come,—the son of perdition. 

“In respect to perfection, this period corresponds to the sixth 
day of creation, on which God created man after His own image, 
and subjected to him, as lord of creation, all creatures of the earth. 
So will man be now a true image of God, (in righteousness and 
holiness), and the strong monarch will rule over all nations. 

“The sixth gift of the Spirit, the fear of the Lord, will in this 
period be poured out upon the church; for men will fear the Lord 
their God, keep His commandments, and serve him with their whole 
heart. The scriptures will be understood after one uniform fashion, 
without contradiction and error, so that all will marvel they had so 
long misunderstood the clear sense of holy writ. The sciences will 
be multiplied and completed, and men will receive extraordinary 
illumination in natural, as well as divine knowledge.” —Beykirch, 


p. 27-9. 


The tenth chapter of the Apocalypse comprises, according 
to Holzhauser, special revelations respecting the Mighty 
Monarch and the Enlightened Pope, as we may reasonably 
assume, that God would not leave the world without some 
indication as to these great Renovators of an age apparently 
not very remote. 


‘*And I saw, (so it is said, in the tenth chapter of Revelations, 
v. 1-7,) another mighty angel come down from heaven, clothed with 
a cloud; and a rainbow was on his head, and his face was as the 
sun, and his feet as pillars of fire. And he had in his hand a little 
book open; and he set his right foot upon the sea, and his left foot 
upon the earth; and he cried with a loud voice, as when a lion roar- 
Bixesene And the angel whom I saw standing upon the sea and upon 
the earth, lifted up his hand, and swore by Him who created all 
things, that time shall be no longer ; but that the mystery of God 
shall be finished, as He hath declared by His servants the prophets. 

‘* This is the lofty description of that mighty monarch sent by 
God. He is a mighty angel, for no one can resist him, the envoy of 
God. He will come down from heaven ; that is to say, he will be 
born in the bosom of the Catholic church. The cloud with which 
he is clothed, signifies humility, with which, from youth upward, 
and without any great parade, he walketh in the simplicity of his 
heart. The protection of God is also thereby indicated, that, on 
account of his humility, will encompass him. The rainbow about 
his head denotes, that he will bring peace to the whole earth. 
The solar lustre of his brow signifies the splendour of his glory, 
his honour, his holiness, his talents, so that all prire2s will follow 
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his example. The fiery pillars symbolize the vast extent of his 
power, and the fire of his religious zeal.......... 

“The spread of the church over all countries will take place by 
the instrumentality of this strong monarch, and before the destruc- 
tion of the world, christianity will be preached to all nations of the 
earth ; as this is foretold in Matthew, c. xxiv. v. 4; in Isaias, c. ii. 
v. 2; and in Micheas, c. iv. v. 2. To this wide diffusion of chris- 
tianity allusion is made, when John is obliged to measure the 
temple of God. (Apoc. c. xi. v. 1.) 

“And John saw one sitting upon a cloud, a son of man, with a 
golden crown upon his head, and a sharp sickle in his hand. (Apoc. 
xiv. 14.) This is the second vision respecting the mighty monarch ; 
the crown is that of the holy Roman empire ; the sickle in his hand, 
his unconquerable army, with which, without sustaining a defeat, 
he will vanquish all the enemies of God and His church. 

« And another angel came out of the temple, crying with a loud 
voice to him that sat upon the cloud, ‘ Thrust in thy sickle, and 
reap, because the hour is come to reap, for the harvest of the earth 
is ripe.’ (Apoc. xiv. 15.) 

“This angel of the Lord is that great and holy Pope, who, 
moved by God, will cry out of the sanctuary of the church to that 
mighty monarch, to root out the tares of wickedness, for the harvest 
is over-ripe ; the measure of sins and abominations is overflowing. 
Instructed by a divine revelation, the holy Pope will, by communi- 
cating the same, stir up the hearts of princes to a common war ; 
and God will touch the hearts of the soldiers, that, animated with 
one spirit, they all will adhere to the mighty monarch.’’—Beykirch, 
pp- 30-2. 


These two images of a very saintly and divinely enligh- 
tened Pope, and of a very godly and puissant emperor, 
form prominent objects in the prophetic visions of divers 
holy seers, to whom the Almighty hath been pleased to 
reveal the future destinies of His church. In one of his 
visions, which we passed over, Holzhauser saw two mighty 
thrones, whereon sat respectively the supreme representa- 
tives of the spiritual and temporal power, and which over- 
shadowed the whole earth; thus realizing, on a more 
gigantic scale, the mediaeval theory of the papal umpirage 
and imperial advocacy. In this commentary on the 
Apocalypse, as we have seen, this idea is more fully deve- 
loped. It is strikingly corroborated in passages from other 
authorities, which we are now about to cite. The following 
prophecy by a brother John, who flourished about the year 
1340, was copied from an old book at Leipzick, in the year 
1498, by Maternus Hatten of Spires: 
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“The tyrants and the hostile people will arise, and unexpec- 
tedly assail the prelates and the ministers of the church, and rob 
them of all their temporal goods, their countships, their duchies, 
their territories, their cities, and revenues, and take possession of 
all their estates, and will ill-treat them, and afflict them in divers 
ways; and the clergy will not be able to withstand this treat- 
ment. 

“Then will all ministers of the church, of whatever rank they 
may be, be forced under penalties and scourges to return to an 
apostolic life. The Pope will change his seat, and will, with his 
disciples, consume the bread of grief in tears. Whatever the church 
hath before suffered, will be exceeded by the coming afflictions. 
Fearful phenomena will be seen in the heavens; the earth will 
quake ; the sea roar, and lift up its waves against the land. The 
air will become corrupt, and its natural breath be changed and 
perverted by pestilential discases, because of the wickedness and 
abomination of men. Quickly will many. very many die. A famine 
will visit the west especially. Never will so many and such dread 
afflictions be heard of. The pomp of the great will disappear; the 
sciences and arts will fallinto decay ; and for a time all priests wilk 
remain in a state of humiliation. 

‘Yet, after so many afflictions, will a Pope be chosen, whom the 
will of God names, and the angels will crown this pious and perfect 
man. He, by his holiness, will remodel the world, and bring back 
all churchmen to the true way of living characteristic of Christ's 
disciples, and they will be esteemed by all because of their virtue 
and holiness. This Enlightened Pope will preach barefoot, and fear 
no power of princes ; he will bring all erring sheep back, and espe- 
cially convert the Jews ; and there will be but one law, one faith, 
one baptism, one life. All men will love each other, and peace will 
endure for long years.” —Beykirch, pp. 72-4. 


This brother John predicts, also, very many particulars 
respecting the Reformation and the Revolution, which 
literally came to pass. He and many others agree in fore- 
telling, that from the year 1490 to 1525, and from 1786 
to 1800, events would occur which would have frightful 
wars, insurrections, and conspiracies, for their immediate 
consequence; but whose greatest and most calamitous 
results would only later become manifest. 

In striking coincidence with these predictions respect- 
ing the “ holy Pope and the powerful monarch,’’ we may 
cite a passage from the prophecies of the celebrated Father 
Ricci, general of the Jesuits, who died in 1773, in the 
odour of sanctity. 


“ That valiant duke,” he says, “will exercise a fatal vengeance on 
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all kings and princes who have betrayed their country. Woe to 
those who have made a prey of the kingdom of their forefathers, as 
well as of the Church. They must pay everything back with double 
interest. No safety will be in the house of those thieves. Inevitable 
punishment will pursue them; for that very powerful duke hath 
sworn on oath before the face of the Lord, not to sheathe his sword 
till he hath avenged his country a hundred-fold. The great Babylon 
will fall. Protestantism will be extirpated, and the Turkish em- 
pire will perish, and that great duke* will be the mightiest monarch 
on the whole earth. His sceptre will be that of Manasses ; he will, 
in an assembly of men distinguished in the Church for their piety 
and wisdom, and with the aid of the holy Pope, introduce new laws 
and ordinances, and allay the spirit of anarchy, and restore our 
society, and call together its members from the most distant parts, 
in order to commence and educate a new age. Then will there be 
everywhere one flock and one shepherd, who will vouchsafe to the 
whole world and to all men of good-will, peace in the worship of 
the Lord our God.”-—Beykirch, pp. 70, 71. 


In exact conformity with the above prediction, is the 
following passage extracted from an old book entitled, 
“ Life of Anti-christ, or a full detailed description of the 
future things of the world,”’ by Dionysius von Litzelburg, 
Capuchin. Frankfort, 1686.{ The author thus prophesies 
of the Church: 


“If the goodness of God hath ever stood by the Church in the 
moments of her deepest afiliction ; if He hath ever rescued her out 
of all her distresses; wherefore should He now leave her in such 
great misery until the end of the world ?...... Before the coming of 
Antichrist, He will bring His dear bride, the Church, out of all 
crosses and afflictions. He will stir up in her bosom a Christian 
potentate, who will perform marvellous deeds throughout dear 
Christendom. For He will impart to this prince such strength and 
power that not only by his authority will he bring back all erring 
souls to the true sheep fold, but by the force of his arms he will strike 
down the Turk, take from him Hungary, Greece, together with the 
imperial city, Constantinople, and reincorporate it with dear Chris- 
tendom.”—Beykirch, p. 72. 


But this glorious state of things will not always endure. 





* Ricci foretells that he will spring of an old and illustrious 
German house. 

+ Leben des Antichrist’s oder griindliche, aus fiihrliche Besch- 
reibung von den zukiinftigen Dingen der Welt, etc, Von Dionysius 
von Liitzelburg, Kapuciner. Frankfort, 1686. 
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“ The seventh and last period of the Church—the status desola- 
tionis, state of desolation—dates from the birth of Anti-christ, and 
lasts till the end of the world. In this age the apostacy from the 
faith will be general, and then will time come unto itsend. To 
this period corresponds the seventh day of creation, when God con- 
cluded His work, and celebrated the Sabbath. So will God now 
close the work of spiritual creation, and repose in eternity with His 
saints and His elect. The evils of this age will be lukewarmness in 
faith—coldness of love—perturbation of public order—folly on the 
part of pastors and rulers, who will be like unto autumnal trees 
without fruits—wandering stars—and rainless clouds. This state 
of things is denoted by the name of the seventh community, I.ao- 
dicea, which signifies the spitting out ; for Christ the Lord will spit 
out His lukewarm Christendom, and deliver it over to the son of 
perdition.—Apoc. ec. viii., v. 14d—23.”—Beykirch, p. 33. 


Nothing can be more vivid than the portraiture which 
Holzhauser has traced of the times of Anti-christ. The 
prophetic description which Daniel gave of King Antio- 
chus, (c. xi.) is shown to have a more complete fulfilment 
in the person of his anti-type—the son of perdition. His 
arrogance—his impiety—his lust—his savage persecution 
of the Christians, who can scarcely find a retreat in his 
universal empire, but must bury themselves in caverns and 
clefts of rocks—-his prohibition of the eternal sacrifice—his 
lying wonders and infernal devices, are strikingly depicted. 
Equally so is the apparition of “the two witnesses,’’* 
Enoch and Elias, who at the close of ages will come to testify 
in behalf of our Lord and God, Christ, against the arch- 
heresiarch, and final adversary of the Church. The one 
will appear as the representative of the primitive world— 
the other as that of the Mosaic dispensation. Like St. 
John the Baptist, they will be clad in hair-cloth, and will 
traverse the world, preaching penance and the judgment to 
come, to Jews and Heathens. Like Moses, they will 
smite a guilty world with plagues; they will turn rivers 
into blood, and call down fire from heaven. By the power 
of their word, and their wondrous signs, these two Pro- 
phets will change the hearts of countless multitudes, and 
will put to shame the lying wonders of Auti-christ and his 
false magicians. ‘They will be put to death at last by the 
arch-seducer, who then will attain the acme of his triumph. 
But the resurrection of the two Prophets from the dead 





* Apoc. ¢. xi., v. 3. 
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after three weeks and a half, will put an end to the orgies 
of the man of sin, and his infatuated hosts of followers. In 
his madness, Anti-christ will attempt from Mount Olivet, 
a mock ascension, to pluck down, as he will pretend, Enoch 
and Elias; but after reaching a great height in the air, the 
arch-seducer will suddenly be precipitated to the earth, 
and will be swallowed up alive into hell. Here, as we 
shall presently see, Holzhauser’s prediction perfectly con- 
curs with that of St. Hildegarde’s, respecting the end of 
Anti-christ. 

After the death of Anti-christ, saith our seer, days, not 
years, will be allotted for repentance to a guilty world. 
The general perturbation of nature—the roaring of the sea 
—the frightful meteors on the mountains—the darkening 
of the sun and moon—the dread and failing of the hearts 
of men because of the evils about to come upon them, as 
announced by our divine Lord, (Matthew, c. xxiv, and 
Luke, c. xxi,) are brought out in awful colours.* But the 
blast of the archangel’s trump will put an end to the 
agonies of a dying world. 

In a very remarkable passage, Holzhauser says, “‘ that 
Anti-christ will be born in a wilderness of a woman initia- 
ted in all diabolical arts, and who will live in fornication 
with Heathens and Jews.’’ How pregnant is each word 
in this passage! This son of perdition is to be born in 
a wilderness. The ancient Egyptians,{ as well as the 
Hebrews, looked on the desert as the natural resort of evil 
spirits. Throughout scripture we find them, when cast 
out of men, or driven forth from the abodes of the living, 
taking refuge in the dry and waterless place. The mother 
of this evil one, is to be initiated in all the arts of the devil. 
What more natural than that he who, more than any other 





* This passage of Holzhauser’s reminds us of that eloquent 
description, which, in his ‘ Institutions,” Lactantius has given of 
the world’s last days. It has often struck us, how much more vivid 
a conception the primitive Fathers evince of the times of Anti- 
christ, than later theologians and Christian writers, Was it that 
the afflicted condition of the Church in their own times, made 
them better apprehend the final persecution that should desolate 
her? Or was it that many prophecies and traditions on this mat- 
ter were then rife among Christians, which have since faded 
away ? 

+ See Creuzer’s Symbolik Egyptien, vol. i. 
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mortal, will be endued with the power of infernal seduction 
—who will ply the arts of magic with more destructive 
potency than any other of God’s enemies, should suck in 
the hellish craft with his mother’s milk? She will also 
fornicate with Jews and Heathens. This carnal inter- 
course is doubtless typical of that monstrous medley of 
Jewish rancour and heathenish depravity, which will 
characterize the life and doctrines of Anti-christ and his 
followers. A remarkable instance of such a combination 
has been witnessed in our times in the Pantheistic Jews of 
Berlin ; who form the most depraved section of the party, 
known by the name of “ Young Germany,” and are 
remarkable for their audacious impiety and cynical licen- 
tiousness, as well as virulent hostility to all the principles 
of domestic and social order.* 

The four great types of Anti-christ, as meres gene- 
rally agree, are Antiochus, Nero, Simon Magus, and 
Mahomet. He will have, though in an intenser degree, 





* These Jews are the disciples of the late Professor Hegel, of 
Berlin, the author of the most Anti-christian philosophy that has 
ever been propounded. He taught that the essence of truth was in 
negation, and not in affirmation ; that it was in man only the Deity 
attained to self-consciousness ; that the dogmas of religion were 
only the myths and symbols of truths, which philosophy was to 
enunciate; that the former was adapted only to the infancy of 
nations, but the latter was formed for their manhood; that the 
Church, useful in her time, must now give way to the State, which 
is to assume all her functions. His opinions on the immortality 
of the soul he artfully concealed, and veiled his monstrous errors 
under the terms of christian theology; so that he deceived some 
sincere Protestants, and among others, the late King of Prussia, 
who was his great patron, A portion of his disciples, however, 
like Bruno Bauer, Feuerbach, Vischer, and Heine, tore off this dis- 
guise, openly denied the immortality of the soul, preached up “ the 
emancipation of the flesh,” and the community of wives and 
goods, 

A friend of ours had once the misfortune of meeting the Jew 
Pantheist, Heine, at Paris, and he informed us that his conversa- 
tion was filled with blasphemies, especially against our Lord 
Christ. The unfortunate man, however, has lived to repent of his 
errors; and on the bed of sickness, has openly professed his belief 
in the existence of the Deity, and the immortality of the soul, and 
expressed a sorrow for his impious writings. May the Almighty, 
in His infinite goodness, vouchsafe him still farther graces! 
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the pride and impiety of Antiochus, the cruelty of Nero, 
the magical potency of Simon Magus, and the seductive 
influence of Mahomet. He will, like the Syrian king, set 
up his idol in the temple of the living God; like the 
Roman emperor, he will persecute the Saints of God, but 
like both his types, his persecution will not endure beyond 
three years and a half. He will seduce millions and mil- 
lions, like the Arabian impostor; and it is remarkable, 
that St. Hippolytus, four centuries before the rise of Ma- 
bomet, has, in a Treatise he composed on Anti-christ, 
sketched a character which resembles in a remarkable 
manner, the false prophet of Asia. Like that primitive 
heresiarch who first disturbed the early Church, he will 
display his magical devices and lying wonders with a ter- 
rific power, “ that will shake even the hearts of the elect.” 
And, as we learn from Eusebius, that Simon Magus, 
while astonishing the Roman people by his magical arts, 
and flying in the air, was brought down to the earth by 
the prayers of St. Peter and St. Paul; so St. Hildegarde 
has predicted that the last heresiarch, the final adversary 
of the Church, will, while attempting to imitate the ascen- 
Fy F our Lord, be dashed down to the earth and 
illed.* 

Let the reader compare witli the above account the fol- 
lowing revelation made to St. Hildegarde, and cited by 
Beykirch, (p. 61,) touching the end of Anti-christ. 
* Lastly,’ she says, “ Anti-christ will himself consum- 
mate the tragedy ; for, in imitation of our Lord Christ, he 
will attempt an ascension, and while he is lifted up toa 
great height, the charioteers of the air, at God’s bidding, 





* Of Simon Magus, Calmet writes as follows: “The sort of 
death, which carried off Simon, wonderfully confirms St. Paul’s 
prediction. He dared to pretend that, like Christ, he could ascend 
into heaven as a Messiah and a Son of God. He therefore used all 
the secrets of his art, and promised that in the sight of the Roman 
people he would be carried up into heaven. In truth, by the aid of 
the demons, he was borne upon a fiery chariot through the air; but 
at the prayer of St. Peter and Paul, who were then at Rome, he 
was precipitated to the ground, and there lay with his broken 
thighs. Thence removed, he was shortly afterwards so agitated 
by grief and shame, that he threw himself from the top of a house, 
where he was detained.”—Calmet, Comment. lit. in Ep. Paul, 
vol, iv., pp. 177—78. 
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will be suddenly carried off, and he will fall headlong to 
the ground, and give up the ghost.” 

We must add that, according to Holzhauser, Mahome- 
tanism will become extinct, except in a small remnant of 
its a and that out of that remnant Anti-christ will 
be born. 

We now pass to the prophecies of Brother Hermann, a 
monk of Lehnin in Brandenburg, respecting the destinies 
of the Electors and Kings of Prussia, and which yield 
ouly to Holzhauser’s in point of interest and importance, 
and we will add, accurate fulfilment. Brother Hermann 
is not so well known a personage as Holzhauser, and his 
predictions are of a more local character; yet he agrees 
with the former in foretelling the utter extinction of Pro- 
testantism in Germany, the complete return of that coun- 
try to the Catholic faith, and the re-establishment of poli- 
tical unity in that empire. Whatever people may think of 
this prophecy, they must allow that there is a very striking 
coincidence between its predictions and the leading events 
of Prussian history. 

Brother Hermann was a monk of the Cistercian monas- 
tery of Lehnin, flourished about the year 1270, and died 
in the odour of sanctity. His prophecies regard more 
immediately his monastery and that of Chorin in the 
Uckermark. But as the destiny of these cloisters was 
most closely connected with the vicissitudes which befell 
the reigning princes, the history of these rulers constitutes 
the main purport of this prophecy. Hermann predicts the 
downfal of the house of Ascania, pourtrays very accu- 
rately the Hohenzollern princes, states the time and 
circumstances attending the introduction of Protestantism, 
and foretells that this religion will last till the eleventh 
successor of that Hohenzollern, who first became a 
Lutheran. 

With the retirement of this family from the arena of 
history, Hermann connects the re-establishment of the 
Germanic empire, and the restoration of the one Catholic 
Church. Then according to this prophecy, in perfect 
accordance with Holzhauser, will a glorious period dawn 
for Church and State. It is written in one hundred 
leonine verses, that is to say, hexameters which rhyme in 
the middle and at the end of each verse. This metre is 
found in ancient inscriptions of the monastery,—a proof 
that the monks of Lehnin were familiar with this mode of 
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versification. According to a tradition generally credited, 
the MS. was brought from Lehnin to Berlin, and there 
carefully concealed. In the year 1723, Professor Lilien- 
thal, of Konigsberg, edited this prophecy after an ancient 
MS., and for a hundred years it has been often attacked, 
and as often defended. But its best defence is that its 
ppmetons have ever been accurately realized, and so has 
ermann proved himself a true prophet. 

M. Beykirch has illustrated Hermann’s prophecies with 
short but able historical annotations. Passing over the 
Hohenzollerns of the middle age, we come to the period of 
the introduction of Protestantism into Prussia. 


Joachim I., Nestor, the last Catholic Prince. 


“47, Yet a woman will introduce a melancholy pest into our 
Fatherland, 

“48, A woman that contracts the poison of a new snake, 

“49. And this poison will endure even to the eleventh genera- 
tion. [To this M. Beykirch appends his comment ] 

“ Joachim’s wife, Elizabeth, a princess of Denmark, conformed 
to the Lutheran creed, and introduced this, which Hermann calls a 
melancholy pest and poison, into Brandenburg. Now Brother 
Hermann describes, in the bitterest expressions, the melancholy 
schism and its still more disastrous effects, which will last till the 
eleventh member of the Hohenzollern dynasty. 


Joachim IT, the first Lutheran Prince. 


“50. Now riseth up one, who hates thee, O Lehnin, exces- 
sively. 

‘‘51. He divides like a knife; impious is he, fornicator and ' 
adulterer ; 

“52. He ravages the Church—the goods of the Church doth 
he sell. 

“53. Go now, my people! Thou hast no more a protector, 

“*54, Till the hour shall strike, when Restoration shall come. 


“Joachim II., contrary to the promise he gave to his dying 
father, and chiefly at the instigation of his mother, soon con- 
formed to the Lutheran church. He led an adulterous life, inas- 
much as he kept a whole seraglio of women, and especially in his 
connexion with a widow bearing the name of Ridow, outraged all 
morality. The soft palliating name of gallantry was then unknown, 
and such sins were called in the plain-spoken, popular dialect, 
whoredom and adultery. Joachim not only confiscated Lehnin, from 
which he expelled the monks with a pittance of from twenty to 
thirty florins, but he took possession of countless other monasteries, 
and of the bishoprics of Brandenburg, Havelberg, and Lebus, The 
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Catholics now remained in the March of Brandenburg without pro- 
tectors, and were, and still are, exposed to vexations and oppressions, 
that will last till the restoration of the Germanic empire, and of 
the Catholic Church, which is perhaps not very remote. 


John George. 


«55. The son of this senseless fool his father’s Institutes 
approves. 

«© 56. Imprudent he is, and yet the name of one pious he’ll get : 

“57, Strict enough he is not, and therefore of monarchs the 
best he is called. 


Beykirch’s Comment, 


“ Joachim’s son, John George, pursued the course of his father. 
Like a silly one, he burned the image of the Pope, tolerated no 
Calvinists in his dominions, and therefore was called the pious. 
He gave a kindly reception to all Catholic monks and priests, who 
were looking out for wives, and on that account was called the 
best sovereign. ; 

«58. This will be his lot, to see one of his race who is not like 
unto him. 

“59. In a year of mourning he quits life in an honourable 
place. 


Beykirch’s Comment. 


“ John George saw still his grandson, John Sigismund, who did 
not remain like to his grandfather, but went over from the Luthe- 
ran to the Calvinistic Church. He died in the year of pestilence, 
1598, in the splendid castle of Cologne, having bequeathed Neu- 
mark to Christian, his son by the third marriage.”—Beykirch, 
pp. 41—43. 


The character and destinies of the other Hohenzollern 
princes of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, are 
shadowed forth by Brother Hermann with marvellous 
truth and exactnesss. He notices especially their alter- 
nate protection and prosecution of the Lutheran and Cal- 
vinistic creeds; and some of the minutest incidents in 
their history escape not the glance of the holy seer. 

Coming down to the Hohenzollerns of modern times, 
let us hear what he says of Frederick II., and of his suc- 
cessors. As the prophecies approach to our own times, 
they gain in importance as well as in interest. If it be 
even asserted, contrary to all historical evidence, that this 
prophecy was fabricated by, Professor Lilienthal about 
one hundred and thirty years ago, when he first edited it, 
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still we are to account for the striking and minute coinci- 
dence between its predictions and historical events in 
Prussia, posterior to the period of its publication. But of 
this coincidence it is for the reader now to form an 
opinion. 

Let us now hear what the prophet says of Frederick II. 


“81. Soon the youth gnashes his teeth, while the illustrious 
mother sighs in child-bed. [Here follows the Commentary. ] 

“The son of Frederick William I., called Frederick the Great, 
possessing a powerful army of 80,000 men, and a Treasury replen- 
ished by his avaricious father, gnashed his teeth with lust of war, 
and burst into Silesia; while Maria Theresa, the empress, lay in 
her bed of labour, and sighed over the intelligence. 


‘82. But who can restore to quiet the excited state ? 


Commentary. “ This war once begun, endured many years. The 
first Silesian war lasted from 1740 to 1742; the second from 1744 
to 1745; and the seven years’ war from 1756 to 1763. 


“83. He grasps the banner, yet stern misfortune will he have to 
deplore. 

Commentary. ‘Old Fritz grasped indeed the warlike banner, 
but was often worsted in many a severe defeat, and lost the bat- 
tles near Collin, Kunersdorf, Hochkirch, and Dresden. 


“84, ‘Flantibus hinc Austris, vitam vult credere claustris. 
‘While the south-wind blows from hence, he wishes to devote his 
days to a cloister.’ 

Comment. ‘‘ When old Fritz was on one occasion hard pressed by 
the Austrians, and closely pursued by the Hungarian hussars, he 
took refuge in a Cistercian monastery, was disguised by the abbot in 
a monk’s dress, went into the choir, and was not found out by the 
Austrians, who were searching for him. Under the ‘ Austris,’ is 
not therefore to be understood the south-wind, but the Austrians. 
Who could have dreamed of such an interpretation? And yet 
these words stood already printed in 1723! 


Frederick William II. 

“85. ‘Qui sequitur, pravos imitatur pessimus avos.’ ‘ His suc- 
cessor, who is the worst, imitates his depraved forefathers.’ 

“86. ‘Non robur menti; non adsunt numina genti.’ ‘He has 
no strength of mind ; the people is without God.’ 

Comment. “This prince was, in fact, the worst of all the Hohenzol- 
lerns, as his uncle, Frederick II., had foretold. His whole life was 
consumed in dissoluteness, in credulity, in keeping of mistresses ; 
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and was marked by the most detestable severity in the method of 
recruiting soldiers. From the Court, licentiousness of morals 
spread through all ranks of society, and Berlin was even then in 
the highest degree corrupt. By lust, the mental powers of this 
prince were entirely enervated. Unbelief, in the train of immo- 
rality, obtained such an ascendant, that in the year 1788, so many 
Protestant ministers had agreed on a particular day to preach that 
the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ was a mere idle fantasy, that the 
minister of the King, Wéllner, was compelled to issue a very severe 
edict against this project. So the highly boasted Reformation 
already bore its fruits! The people was robbed of its faith in 
God! 


“87. ‘Cujus opem petit, contrarius hic sibi stetit.’ ‘He who 
seeketh his aid, becometh his own foe.’ 


Comment. “Austria sought Prussia’s aid against France. Prussia 
granted it; advanced with an army against France, but left the Aus- 
trians quite in the lurch, so that the latter, when the Prussians had 
retired, had to encounter the whole French army, and were severely 
beaten. By such aid the Austrians experienced only misfortune, 
and became in fact their own enemies. In like manner, Stanis- 
laus, King of Poland, was his own enemy, when he relied on the 
jirmly promised aid of Prussia. The latter broke her word, and he 
lost his crown. So likewise, Frederick William II., rushed to the 
unfortunate Lewis XVI.; but by his inconsiderate expedition, and 
his haughty manifestoes, he so exasperated the French, that they 
murdered their poor king. Whoso, therefore, sought his aid, brought 
hostility on himself. 

«88. ‘Et perit in undis, dum miscet summa profundis.’ ‘ And 
he perisheth in water, while he mingles high with the low.’ 

Comment. ‘After his whole life had been a medley of lofty and 
mean attempts, he died debilitated by dissipation of the dropsy; and so 
perished in water. Perire in undis, is the same as to die of 
the dropsy. 


Frederick William ITT., the last King of Prussia. 


« 89. ‘Natus florebit, quod non sperasset, habebit.’ ‘ His son 
will flourish, he will obtain what he had not hoped for.’ 


Comment. “ Frederick William III, the son of the preceding king, 
lost, in consequence of the unfortunate battle of Jena, most of his 
provinces ; and Prussia became a very small State. Who would have 
then thought that the words of our prophet would have been fulfilled ? 
And yet Prussia obtained, after Napoleon’s overthrow, what it had 
never hoped for ; for Frederick William gained portions of Saxony, 
and even of the old French empire. And whereas he had pre- 
viously ruled only over six millions of people, he had now a popu- 
lation of thirteen millions subject to his sway. 
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“90. ‘Sed populus tristis flebit temporibus istis.’ ‘But the sad 
people will weep in those times.’ 
“91. ‘Nam sortis mire videntur fata venire.’ ‘ For the destinies 
of a wonderful lot appear to be coming.’ 


Comment. “ The French war wrung many tears from the people, 
mourning over such misfortunes ; so likewise did the forced union of the 
Lutheran and Calvinist churches, brought about at the point of the 
bayonet. Lastly, the attacks which this king made on the Catholic 
Church ; the imprisonment of the two Archbishops ; and the laws of 
coercion respecting mixed marriages, whereby the children of a 
Catholic mother were forced to become Lutheran, drew many tears 
from faithful Catholics, and from mourning mothers. This history 
of the union of the two Lutheran and Calvinist churches—the 
oppression of the clergy—the unjust laws on marriage, solely cal- 
culated, as they were, for the increase of Protestantism, and the 
consequences thence issuing, were certainly wonderful events. To 
the pious prophet, who had never seen the like, they myst, indeed, 
have appeared something prodigious; and therefore he anxiously 
adds, ‘ the destinies of a wonderful lot seem to be coming.’ 


“92. ‘Et princeps nescit, quod nova potentia crescit.” ‘ And 

the prince knoweth not that a new power is growing up.’ 
Comment. 

“By the Evangelical Union, the king had estranged the hearts 
of his Protestant subjects, and called up the new power of Religious 
Indifferentism, and distrust towards the civil Government, which 
offered violence to conscience. The desire became strong among 
Protestants, that their Church should be rendered independent of 
the State. By the imprisonment of the Archbishops of Cologne 
and Posen, as well as by the unjust marriage-laws, the king aroused 
the Catholics, till then lukewarm ; and thus in that body arose the 
new power of religious zeal, and of aversion to Prussia, which only the 
Catholic doctrine of obedience to sovereignty prevents from burst- 
ing out into the open flame of rebellion. Then, by patronizing the 
atheistical state-philosophy of Hegel, he promoted unbelief, and 
thereby raised up a most hostile power, the godless race of scrib- 
blers—the proletarii of literature. 

“By unbounded freedom of industry, and unlimited license 
accorded to marriages, whereby men multiplied like the sand, a 
numerous, poor, and starving class of workmen was formed—the 
Proletarii—who have become a new, and hitherto unknown power in 
the state. In like manner, by giving too great extent to the num- 
bers and authority of the functionaries, he created the new power of 
Bureauocracy, which ruled the land more than the king himself, and 
which, by reason of its various formalities, its coarseness, and its 
arrogance, (for the few good functionaries are as exceptions known 
to all), brought down the hatred of the people on the king, who was 
accounted responsible for the conduct of these officials. Thus 
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sprang up the new power of the democracy and the Revolution. 
These fearful new powers grew up without the king’s knowing itt. He 
was like all princes,” (as Holzhauser stated above), ‘‘ smitten with 
blindness ;_ so that he saw not the approaching evils, and did not 
prepare for the struggle. God took him off at the right time, and 
he lived not to see the sad fruits of his measures of government. 
But he left to his worthy and noble son a crop, the harvest whereof 
the latter must now witness.”—Beykirch, pp. 47-52. 


Last in this long line of princes comes the reigning 
sovereign of Prussia, the accomplished, eloquent, well- 
intentioned, though often misguided Frederick William 
IV. This prince has to reap the bitter fruits of ancestral 
policy. A certain fatality seems to attend all his mea- 
sures. Sound in most of his views of government, he yet 
often wants the resolution to carry them out, or they 
encounter insuperable obstacles in men and in things. He 
has now given himself up to ministers, who alternately 
resist and cajole the Revolution, and by their ambitious 
schemes of Prussian aggrandizement, prevent the estab- 
lishment of a sound federal government, and thus jeopar- 
dize the peace and safety of entire Germany. 


‘* FREDERICK WILLIAM IV., PRESENT KING OF PRUSSIA, 


«95. ‘Tandem sceptra gerit, qui ultimus stemmatis erit.’—‘ At 
length he sways the sceptre, who will be the last of his race.’ 


Comment. “ From Joachim III., who espoused the Lutheran 
doctrines, Frederick William 1V. is the eleventh prince in succes- 
sion. 1, John George. 2. Joachim Frederick. 3. John Sigis- 
mund. 4. George William. 5. Frederick William, the great 
elector. 6. Frederick I. 7. Frederick William I. 8. Frederick 
Il. 9. Frederick William II, 10. Frederick William III. 
11. Frederick William IV. Consequently, the 49th verse, ‘The 
eleventh is to be the last,’ agrees with the 93rd verse, ‘ At last he 
bears the sceptre who is to be the last of his race.’ The king has 
no heirs ; and this circumstance of itself rendered this prophecy 
very probable. Many think these words may mean, that the king « 
will become Catholic and emperor of Germany. Whether the one 
or the other event will occur,—whether if it occur it will have any 
duration, the sequel will prove. 


“94, ‘Israel infandum scelus audet, morte piandum,’—* Israel 
ventures on a deed, which must be expiated by death.’ 

Comment. ‘Here is question of a dreadful and capital crime. 
Many have referred this verse to the murderous attempt of the 
burgomaster, Tschech, whom some wish to make a Jew of. Others 
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refer it to the assassination of a Father Thomas in Smyrna by the 
Jews ; but what has Father Thomas in Smyrna to do with Prussia? 
Others assert, the Revolution of Berlin in March, 1848, is meant. 
Others put other words in the text, and instead of Jsrae/, read is 
Rex, this king, whom they make the author of a dreadful crime. 
The mild and pious character of our king forbids any such supposi- 
tion. Others, by Israel, understand the people in general ; but -for 
this object Hermann makes use of very different words. Others 
again refer this verse to Pius IX., and the recent scandals of the 
Roman people. But what has Pius IX. to do with Prussia? No- 
thing remains for us but patiently to await that solution which the 
future will bring us. 

“If we would not take the word Jsrae/ literally, the proposition 
would run thus: ‘ The people, fallen away from God, ventures on a 
frightful crime. 


“95, ‘Et pastor gregem recipit, Germania regem.’—‘ And the 
shepherd receives his flock again, and Germany her king.’ 

“96. ‘The march (of Brandenburg) forgetting her ancient 
sorrows,’ 

“97. ‘ Nourisheth her children ; the stranger no longer rejoiceth 
over her ;’ 

“98, ‘The old walls of Lehnin and Chorin rise up anew,’ 

“99, ‘And the clergy shines forth in its high honours, according 
to ancient custom.’ 


“100. ‘No ferocious wolf any longer molests the noble flock.’ 


Comment. “ These last words very clearly show that all Germany 
will return to the one church, be united under one pastor, and be united 
uuder one king. ‘This our protestant brethren, if they possess true 
patriotism, must sincerely desire along with us. The mother church, 
—the Catholic Church, and the common fatier,—the Germanic 
empire, have long stretched forth their arms towards those who once 
quitted mother and father, and built up in the cold north a house 
for themselves. May God, in His infinite mercy, guide their hearts 
and steps very soon, that again there may be but one fold and one 
shepherd.” —Beykirch, pp. 52-4. 


Almost all commentators on this prophecy agree in 
referring the 93rd verse, “‘ At last he sways the sceptre, 
who will be the last of his race,”’ to the reigning king of 
Prussia ; for brother Hermann, as if to leave no doubt as 
to his meaning, positively states, (verse 49), that “the 
eleventh is to be the last.’’ And we have already seen, 
that William IV. the present king, is the eleventh in the 
line of the Lutheran princes of Prussia. Besides, as the 
prophet has hitherto followed the strict order of chronologi- 
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cal succession, it would be quite a gratuitous assumption 
to suppose, that he would suddenly pass over some of the 
Hohenzollern princes, and then speak of the last. But 
here comes the difficulty. Ninety-three verses out of the 
hundred, as we have seen, have been literally fulfilled ; 
but the remaining seven which are yet unfulfilled, or are in 
the course of fulfilment, announce portentous, almost 
miraculous events, some of a tragic, some of a very consol- 
ing nature. These events are nothing more nor less than 
the downfal of the royal house of Hohenzollern ;—some 
fearful political crime or convulsion ;—the restoration of 
Germany’s old political unity ;—the return of that country 
to the Catholic faith ;—a great change in the moral and 
political condition of Brandenburg;—the specific restoration 
in that province of the old monasteries of Lehnin and 
Chorin, that have been secularized for upwards of three 
hundred years;—the re-establishment of the Catholic 
clergy, in all their ancient honours and dignities ;—and 
lastly, the undisturbed peace and freedom of the Catholic 
Church throughout Germany. 

In a human point of view, nothing seems more impro- 
bable than the occurrence of such prodigious events, either 
during or at the close of the reign of the present Prussian 
monarch, supposing even that reign protracted for a period 
of thirty years longer. A French writer, Bouveret, (Eatrait 
d’un Manuscrit relatif a la Prophétie du Frere Her- 
mann de Lehnin avec des Notes explicatives), explains the 
prophecy as follows: Ifthe present king of Prussia were to 
become a Catholic, he would not perish; but would become 
king of re-united Germany. We sincerely trust that the 
present sovereign of that country, who is the best Hohenzol- 
lern that has for a long time reigned, who is less prejudiced 
against the Catholic Church than any of his protestant 
ancestors; and, on his coming to the throne, incurred 
much unpopularity in the north, for certain concessions to 
that church, may be favoured with the grace of conversion 
to the true faith. But his conversion is not equivalent to 
the conversion of Protestant Germany, announced in the 
ninety-fifth verse; and still less is the fearful prediction 
formally uttered in the preceding verse, accounted for or 
explained on the hypothesis of the French writer. Thus 
we must reject Bouveret’s explanation as quite unsatisfac- 
tory. The other interpretations of these mysterious verses, 
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cited by Beykirch in the passage above-quoted, are some 
of them absurd, others inapplicable. 

The future alone can uplift the mysterious veil ; but we 
may venture to make a few suggestions in order to show, 
that the mighty events foretold in the last eight verses of 
this prophecy, are not so utterly beyond the bounds of pro- 
bability, as might at first sight be imagined. 

First, with regard to the return of Protestant Germany 
to the Catholic faith, let us see what grounds exist for such 
an expectation. In the first place, the bankruptcy of faith 
is so extensive in that country, that we must suppose either 
its social destruction, or its conversion, at no distant period, 
to the Catholic church. Secondly, a number of men, 
eminent for piety, talents, learning, and birth, have there, 
within the last fifty years, embraced the true faith,—men 
who may be looked upon as the harbingers of a more gene- 
ral conversion. Thirdly, in those German provinces, where 
the Catholic and Protestant churches come in contact, 
conversions are not confined to the higher and educated 
classes ; but take place in all ranks of life. Fourthly, it 
would be an error to suppose, that in all districts of Protes- 
tant Germany, and among all classes of its inhabitants, 
rationalism has made equal progress. Fifthly, a reaction 
in favour of christianity, though slow and partial, had been 
going on in Prussia long prior to the awful Revolution of 
March, 1848; but since that period, that reaction has 
acquired much greater intensity ; and prejudices against 
the Catholic church have, in the minds of many, given 
way to kindlier sentiments. The organ of those, who 
may not be inaptly called the Prussian tories, the “ Neue 
Preussische Zeitung,’’* gives utterance, from time to time, 
to a sort of muttering, half-stifled Puseyism. Lastly, most 
of the German governments since the Revolution of 1848, 
copying an important article in the ‘‘ Grund Rechte ’’} of 





* In one of its recent numbers for July, 1850, this journal spoke 
of the Reformation as an utterly revolutionary measure, which failed 
to remove the evils under which the Catholic church then laboured, 
and in part still labours. Dr. Meinold, a distinguished protestant 
minister, has recently called Hermann of Zehnin the most wonderful 
seer that has existed since the Hebrew prophets of old, and says, 
that his prophecy as to the whole world becoming Catholic, is by no 
means improbable. 


+ Grund-rechte, in German, means ‘fundamental rights.” 
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the Frankfort Parliament, have solemnly guaranteed full 
liberty to the Catholic church. Austria has been the first 
to realize her promise ; but it is impossible, after that ex- 
ample and their own formal pledges, that the other govern- 
ments of Germany can refuse to remove most, if not all, the 
grievances of the church of Christ. But this emancipation 
of the church would, on one hand, complete the moral and 
intellectual renovation which has long been going on in 
Catholic Germany ; and on the other hand, facilitate the 
spread of Catholicism in the protestant portion of that 
great country. 

For all these reasons we conclude, that the return of 
Protestant Germany to the Catholic faith in the course of 
fifty or sixty years hence, is not so chimerical a supposition 
as might at first be imagined. We must moreover re- 
member, that Holzhauser predicts a mighty and sudden 
change in the minds of men, on which no human foresight 
could have calculated. So the period of Germany’s con- 
version may even be nearer than we have stated. 

With the extinction of Protestantism would vanish the 
main obstacle to the restoration of Germany’s political 
unity. Et pastor gregem recipit, Germania regem. But 
still we have passed over the intermediate links of the pro- 
phecy—the downfal of the Hohenzollerns, and the fearful 
catastrophe announced in the ominous ninety-fourth verse. 
Well, suppose King Frederick William IV., who is now 
in his fiftieth year, should reign for twenty-five years 
longer, and that on his demise without issue a revolution 
should break out in the Prussian dominions; that those 
dominions, which are but of recent and artificial growth, 
should fall to pieces, and be dismembered; and that the 
surviving members of the House of Hohenzollern should 
either die out, or perish in these civil commotions, or re- 
nounce their rights of sovereignty. If we suppose this 
revolution, with its civil wars, to last for ten or fifteen 
years, we have then ample scope for the growth and spread 
of Catholicity in Northern Germany, and we can account 
for the downfal of the Hohenzollerns, and the return of 
the German nation to their old imperial unity. For se- 
cond to the religious schism, which for three centuries has 
divided the North and the South of Germany, the great 
power of Prussia is admitted on all hands to be a main 
obstacle to the re-establishment of that complete political 
unity. But in this unity the Proper Prussia or Branden- 
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burg will not lose its identity ; it will, on the contrary, pre- 
serve, though it would seem under a new dynasty, its old 
political existence, and that in a degree of greater happi- 
ness and splendour. . 

This explanation of an unfulfilled prophecy is of course 
like everything respecting the Future, a matter of mere 
conjecture, which a thousand occurrences may belie; and 
it is therefore as a mere conjecture presented by the writer. 
But it has, we humbly conceive, nothing contrary to rea- 
son, is not improbable in itself, and corresponds to the dif- 
ferent parts of the Prophecy in question, better than any 
other interpretation which we have seen suggested by Ger- 
man or French writers. Our sole motive in making the 
above hypothesis, was to show that the last verses of the 
prediction, startling as they may seem, are susceptible of 
a rational explanation. The infandum scelus (v. 94) we 
have interpreted, as the reader has seen, by revolution and 
civil war. The words, we think, intimate a national ra- 
ther than individual crime; and as the excellent Clarus 
says, ‘‘Is there a more horrible crime which a nation can 
commit, than resistance to the sovereignty instituted by 
God—the de facto denial of Divine Grace, which hath con- 
secrated power, or hath suffered it to be consecrated by the 
lapse of time?”’? The mind, indeed, recoils from all the 
dark forebodings suggested by the ominous ninety-fourth 
verse. May God in His infinite mercy avert such calami- 
ties from Germany, from Prussia, from the august head of 
that excellent prince, who has already so cruelly expiated 
the sins of his forefathers—their apostacy—their plunder of 
church property—their licentiousness—their tyranny—their 
persecution of the Catholic faith—their encouragement to 
rationalism and infidelity! May the Almighty abridge 
the trials of His saints; and suffer the triumph of His 
Church, and the peace, union, freedom, and happiness of 
Germany to be brought about without bloodshed, without 
convulsion ! 

We shall conclude this portion of the subject with citing 
some pertinent remarks from the distinguished Protestant 
critic, Menzel. After observing how impenetrable was 
the Future to all human eyes, he says, 

** When we reflect how wonderfully all Germans now strive 
after unity, we cannot help finding something mysterious 
in those verses, 93, 94, and 95. Allis indeed dark therein. 
Who is meant by Israel? What is to be understood by 
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the infandum scelus? Whose death is here spoken of? 
Allis mysterious; and yet the image of a German king 
suddenly looms in this vision, like the distant sunrise 
above a rocky precipice yawning fearfully beneath. ‘This 
is the genuine character of prophecy, and whatever we may 
think of the one before us, it has a sort of poetical terror, 
like the Apocalypse.’’* 

Such is this remarkable prophecy by the old monk of 
Lehnin, which has the literal distinctness characteristic, 
as we before said, of the prophetic oracles of the Old Cove- 
nant, and which in this respect stands in striking contrast 
with the enigmatic symbolism of Holzhauser’s mysterious 
visions. 

We must now conclude with the following enthusiastic 
anticipations of M. Beykirch, as to the glorious prospects 
now opening to the Church in Europe, and which form the 
summing up of the prophecies he has collected and analysed. 


‘«‘ Amid these great changes and mighty storms,”’ says he, ‘ the 
old religious contests will disappear, opinions will be changed, and 
the way for the re-union of minds be prepared. This is the time of 
which Mohler had predicted ; ‘Catholics and Protestants in great 
multitudes will meet ; they will extend the hand of fellowship one 
to the other, and, conscious of their faults, will mutually exclaim : 
We all have erred; the Church only it is which cannot err ; we all 
have sinned ; she only is immaculate on the earth :—and this open 
avowal of a common guilt will open the great festival of reconcilia- 
tion.’ Then will all nations, from the rising of the sun unto the 
going down thereof, arise, and worship the Lord God in the true 
faith ; and under that holy Pastor of nations, the enlightened Pope, 
will the erring and scattered sheep be united in one flock. Under 
this Pope the clergy will rise to new honours, and be animated with 
a fresh zeal......... Then will superstition, as well as infidelity, dis- 
appear; for the long-enduring, contrite people, subdued by the 
strokes of adversity, will receive the old, genuine Bible-wine—the 
pure word of God in its evangelical strength and simplicity. Even 
science will then no longer play with empty forms, will no longer 
be a torment to the mind, but will be a clear, intelligible doctrine 
respecting God and ail things necessary and useful for man to 
know. The Christian Schools, Seminaries, and Universities will 
then be no longer mere institutes for disciplining the understand- 
ing, but establishments for training a// the faculties of the mind. 
Christians will eagerly resort to the fountains of eternal water, 
which flow out of the sanctuary of the Church.”— Beykirch, pp. 
140—2. 





* See Literatur-Blatt. No. 76, anno 1848, 























Ant. VII.—The Life and Death of Oliver Plunkett, Primate of Ireland, 
the last Victim of the Popish Plot, and the last Martyr who was 
put to Death by public authority for the Catholic Faith in the 
British Dominions. By the Rev. George Crotty. Dublin, Daffy, 
1850. ; 


HERE are few Catholics in Ireland to whom the 
name of Oliver Plunkett is unknown. It is sacred 

in the recollection of all who reverence excellence, and 
love the holy and the good; and it has long been a matter of 
just reproach, that no generally available record existed of 
a life which was spent amid the vicissitudes of a troubled 
and a disastrous time, but which is capable of affording us 
many a lesson of rare and exalted virtue. There have been 
many such lives in every period of our past history ; and if 
our ecclesiastical biography is not so copious as that of other 
nations, it is not because there is a want of subjects to be 
noticed, but because so few have devoted themselves to 
the arduous but meritorious duty of chronicling the labours 
and virtues of those who have gone before them. Our 
ecclesiastical biography is miserably meagre. The inmates 
of our ancient monasteries seem to have been more anx- 
ious to realize holiness in themselves than to describe it in 
others, and for the histories of some of our greatest and 
most glorious prelates, we are indebted to the natives of 


other countries. We trust that henceforward the reproach . 


will cease to be applicable, and that the industry and talent 
of the future will more than compensate for the compara- 
tive unproductiveness of the past. 

And yet, while we lament the paucity of our ecclesi- 
astical records, we consider it as a misfortune, and not 
as a fault. There is no one who reads the pages of 
the volume before us, who will not admit, that for the 
last two centuries at least, literary occupations were alto- 
gether out of the question. A desperate votary of know- 
ledge, like De Burgo, might venture on the forlorn hope 
with a zeal that no peril of fine or imprisonment could dis- 
may, but the great body would shrink from the task, where 
secrecy and concealment were the dictates of ordinary pru- 
dence. But the time is past, and we trust for ever, when 
such fears need be entertained. ‘ The storms are over, 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in the land.’”’ The 
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work which has suggested these remarks, is but one of a 
class that promises to rescue the fame and virtues of our 
great men from the oblivion to which they have been unfor- 
tunately so long consigned. There are few more competent 
to the task he has undertaken than the learned and ami- 
able author, and there are few works which will be 
received with a more hearty and cordial welcome by the 
public, than the Life and Death of Oliver Plunkett. 

The illustrious and martyred primate of Ireland was not 
only remarkable for the excellence of his individual char- 
acter, but the circumstances in which his lot was cast were 
calculated to develope to their full extent, the great quali- 
ties which he possessed. The period at which he lived, 
was one of the most eventful in the whole history of the 
Irish Church. 


“ Oliver Plunkett,” says our author, “ was born at Loughcrew, in 
the county of Meath, about the year 1631. He was descended 
from one of the most ancient and illustrious families in Ireland, 
and was a near relative of the earls of Fingal. From his earliest 
youth, he was equally distinguished by the purity of his morals 
and the excellence of his understanding. Without being of an 
age to take any active part in the scenes of blood which were 
enacted in his unhappy country from 1641 to 1649, he was old 
enough to appreciate these horrors, and to remember the miserable 
dissensions which paralyzed the efforts of the Irish nation, and left 
it a chained victim, unable to resist the arm that was raised to 
immolate it for the vengeance of its enemies. It was not, however, 
pusillanimity, nor want of affection for his native land, that induced 
him to seek knowledge in a foreign clime ; but having resolved to 
embrace the ecclesiastical state, he determined to qualify himself 
for the discharge of its important duties, by acquiriug in the capital 
of the christian world, that learning which the cruelty of penal 
laws and the turbulence of the times prevented him from finding in 
his own country. He left Ireland in 1649,—the year of Cromwell’s 
arrival,—and the tales of woe which resounded through all Europe, 
and followed him to Rome, far exceeded the worst horrors which 
had occurred before his departure. 

“Sad indeed was the condition of the Church and people of Ire- 
land at this period. The young and the old, the venerable bishop 
and the youthful priest, were torn from under the very altar, 
dragged from their holes in the earth, where they burrowed like 
vermin, or caught as they crept from them to administer the sacra- 
ments to some dying sinner, and instantly put to death. O’Brien, 
bishop of Emly was, in 1651, bound in chains and cast into prison, 
in Limerick, and neither threats nor promises were spared in order to 
induce him to abandon the Catholic faith. These, however, proving 
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unavailing, he was hanged, and his head being taken off, was placed 
on a pike, and raised on the citadel, where it remained until after 
the Restoration. About the same time, Egan, bishop of Ross was 
tortured and put to death in that town, He had for a long time 
been concealed in a cavern of a neighbouring mountain; but 
having left his retreat to visit a dying person, he was discovered on 
his return, and on his refusing to renounce the faith, was given up 
to the fury of the Puritan soldiery. His arms were struck off his 
body on the spot, and he was then brought to a neighbouring tree, 
amid the jeers and scoffs of his tormentors, and then hanged on 
one of the branches by the reins of his own horse. Emir Mathew, 
Bishop of Clogher, being loaded with irons, was cast into a dun- 
geon in Enniskillen, where he was at length freed from his suffer- 
ings by being hanged. Ilis bowels were afterwards taken out and 
burned, and his head placed on a pole in the market-place. Arthur 
Maginnis, bishop of Down, being old and infirm, died at sea, endea- 
vouring to escape his enemies. 

“ Of the other prelates, the celebrated Nicholas French, Bishop 
of Ferns, escaped to Ghent, where he died, on the twenty-third of 
August, 1678. Walsh, Archbishop of Cashel, after being hunted 
for a long time through the mountains of Tipperary, at length 
found an asylum in Compostella, in Spain. The bishops of Cork 
and Cloyne, and Waterford, and Lismore, fled to Nantz; the 
bishops of Limerick and Raphae, to Brussels ; the bishop of Clon- 
fert, to Hungary ; the bishop of Leighlin, to Gallicia ; the bishop 
of Killaloe, to Rennes, in Brittany ; the bishop of Kilfenora, to 
Normandy; and the bishop of Kilmacdua was screened by his 
friends in England. Besides these, John Burke, Archbishop of 
Tuam, Patrick Plunkett, bishop of Ardagh, and every other prelate 
in the kingdom were forced to fly from it, with the exception of the 
primate, Hugh O'Reilly, Geoghgan, bishop of Meath, and Mc Sweeny, 
bishop of Kilmore, who, however, was disqualified by age and infir- 
mity from discharging any of the functions of his office.” —page 6, 


We have quoted this passage at some length, because it 
shows at one view the disastrous condition to which the 
Irish Church was reduced at this period. We do not 
know that at any other time it was so utterly destitute of 
pastors; and if the special providence of God had not been 
exerted in its behalf, in this its hour of need, the succession 
of the hierarchy would have been broken, and the faith of 
her people exposed to the most imminent danger. The 
heart sickens at the bare recital of the atrocities perpe- 
trated on the clergy for the sole offence of exercising their 
clerical functions. 

It was at such a period that Plunkett applied him- 
self to the sacred ministry. The career which he un- 
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undertook, was one of labour and privation, and the 
doom that awaited him it was not difficult to foresee ; it 
was that of many a priest and prelate who preceded him ; 
it was eventually his own,—a bloody and cruel death on 
the gibbet or the scaffold. He made his ecclesiastical 
studies in the Ludovisian college in Rome, which was then 
administered by the Jesuits. He entered in the summer 
of 1649; distinguished himself in every department of 
science; and, having taken out the degree of Doctor in 
Divinity, was appointed public Professor of Theology in 
the college of the Propaganda. This situation he held for 
a period of twelve years. In 1669, O’Reilly, the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, died at Louvain, whither he had been 
forced to fly for refuge from the severity of the penal laws, 
and after much deliberation, Clement IX, appointed 
Oliver Plunkett to fill the vacant See. 


“If the Church of Ireland,” says Mr. Crolly, “had not been per- 
secuted at this time, the temper and pursuits of Oliver Plunkett 
would, most probably, have induced him to prefer the seciu- 
sion of his college to the government of the Irish Church. But to 
have hesitated a moment in her present circumstances, would have 
savoured of cowardice, and he, therefore, accepted the office 
instantly, and with alacrity. Nor did he, for,a moment, think of 
remaining abroad, and evading the perils with which he knew he 
would be encompassed in Ireland, by entrusting the government of 
his diocese to a vicar-general ; for immediately after his consecra- 
tion he set out for Ireland, carrying with him particular instruc- 
tions from the Pope, regarding the regulation of his own conduct 
ahd that of his clergy. On his way he visited Louvain, where he 
saw his countryman, Arsdekin, and was one of the first who urged 
that eminent man to write a theology which should be peculiarly 
adapted for the guidance of the apostolic missionaries in these 
persecuted countries.” —page 16. 


The new Primate arrived in Ireland in 1669. The pre- 
cise period is not known, but he could not have been very 
long in the country when the bloodhounds were let loose 
upon his trail. 


“On the 20th of November, the Lord Lieutenant, Robarts, pre- 
tended to Lord Conway that the king had privately informed him 
that two persons, one of whom’was Archbishop Plunkett, ‘had 
been sent from Rome, and were lurking in the country to do mis- 
chief.’ Although ‘it was very late,’ Robarts commanded Lord 
Conway to write that very night to Lisburn, in the county of 
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Antrim, to his brother-in-law, Sir George Plowdon, to tell him that 
it would be an acceptable service if he could dexterously find out 
the Primate and his companion, and apprehend them.’’—page 19, 


In 1670, occurred his dispute with Dr. Talbot, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, about the right to the Primacy. Dr. 
Plunkett maintained that the Primacy always belonged, 
as a matter of right, to the See of Armagh. He offered to 
leave the decision of the question to the prelates of the 
Synod, but Dr. Talbot refused the offer, and both sent 
their reasons to the Holy See. After due consideration, 
the Propaganda decided in favour of Dr. Plunkett, and 
declared that the Archbishop of Armagh was made by 
St. Patrick with the authority of the Holy See, Metropo- 
litan of the whole kingdom. 


“In the year 1671, which was the next after that in which the 
convocation was held in Dublin, Dr. Plunkett was delegated by 
commissorial letters from the Holy See, to decide on a dispute 
which had been carried on with great animosity between the Domi- 
nicans and the Franciscans. The question related to the respective 
rights of the two orders, to receive the alms of the faithful in the 
dioceses of Armagh, Down, Dromore, and Clogher. Hach of tlie 
orders had been settled in the province of Ulster, before the Crom- 
wellian persecutions, and all the houses belonging to each were 
destroyed during these lamentable times. Whether any of the 
Franciscans who had resided in those places, escaped death or 
exile, does not appear; but De Burgo tells us (page 129) that not 
one Dominican belonging to the province of Ulster, was left in Ire- 
land. The Franciscans came back very soon after the Restoration, 
whereas the Dominicans did not return to that part of Ireland until 
a considerably later period. In 1671, however, as we learn from 
the Primate’s letter, they had re-established three houses in Ulster 
—one in Clogher, one in Down, and one in Armagh. The Francis- 
cans insisted that, in consequence of the priority of their return, 
they alone had a right to seek or receive the alms of the faithful in 
Armagh, Down, Dromore, and Clogher; they vehemently resisted 
the efforts of the Dominicans to re-establish themselves in these 
places, and induced several of the laity to take part with them, to 
the no small scandal of religion. The Primate taking along with 
him Patrick Plunkett, Bishop of Meath, Oliver Dease, Vicar- 
General of the same diocese, and Thomas Fitzsimon, Vicar-General 
of Kilmore, visited, as he himself says, with great labour and at 
great expense, each of the dioceses in which the disputes existed, 
and examined on the spot the allegations of both parties. Having 
thus thoroughly investigated the matter, he determined to put an 
end to the scandal at once, and accordingly issued his definitive 
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sentence in favour of the Dominicans, dated Dundalk, llth of 
October, 1674, and commanded the Franciscans to submit to it 
under pain of suspension, to be incurred without further process or 
appeal.””—page 43. 


The archbishop directed his exertions to the reformation 
of the secular clergy. The number of secular priests was 
very considerably diminished towards the middle of the 
seventeenth century ; but through his persevering labours 
and zeal many parishes that had been for a long time de- 
prived of pastors were furnished with clergymen. Of the 
eighteen eel priests registered according to act of 
Parliament in 1704, that is, twenty-three years after the 
archbishop’s death, as many as one hundred and sixteen 
had received orders from him. Some of these must have 
been ordained very shortly before his arrest. 

But in the midst of these labours to improve his people 
and repair the evils which persecution had inflicted on the 
Church, the storm of the Popish plot was already gather- 
ing, and the primate was to be amongst its most illustrious 
victims. The circumstances of this vile and horrible con- 
spiracy are minutely described by Mr. Crolly; as they 
are already familiar to our readers, we pass them over 
here: but the following graphic sketch’ of an Irish state 
witness of the time, will show what kind of instruments the 
unprincipled government of the day employed in the prose- 
cution of its atrocious and sanguinary designs. 


‘“‘ The original discoverers of the plot, as they called themselves, 
were Edmond Murphy, parish priest of Killeavy and chanter of Ar- 
magh, and John Mc Moyer and Hugh Duffy, Francisean friars, Per- 
haps the most curious pamphlet in Thorpe’s whole collection is one 
written by Murphy This pamphlet proves that Murphy was 
throughout a most consistent character; for from a very early 
period in his career, he united in his own person at the same time 
the professions of priest, robber, and spy. The last of these occu- 
pations was disagreeable to the ‘great Tory Redmond O’Hanlon, 
who made edict through the barony, that whoever went to hear 
Murphy, should for the first time pay one cow, for the second two, 
and for the third his life.’ After this he hired a curate to officiate 
in his parish, and seldom or never resorted there himself. This is 
his own version of the matter, and there can be no doubt that O’Han- 
lon had good cause to hate and fear him; but the real cause of his 
being obliged to hire a curate was, that he had been suspended 
first, and afterwards excommunicated by the Primate. Mc Moyer 
and Duffy were, as I have said, Franciscan friars, and had both 
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officiated, the former as parish priest, and the latter as curate, in 
the parish of Fohart, not far from Dundalk, in the county of Louth. 
They were the bosom friends of Murphy, and, like him, spies and 


“ Murphy waxed powerful among the Tories; became the 
leader of a large band, planned the murder of Redmond O’Hanlon, 
whose place he desired to occupy, as well as to obtain the reward 
set on his head, and alarmed the quarters of the officers Baker and 
Smith, who were stationed near Dundalk, and had denounced him 
as arobber. ‘Ensign Smith (says Murphy in his pamphlet) made 
grievous complaints unto several gentlemen that his house was in 
agitation to be burnt, and himself and family destroyed by the 
Tories ; and that one Edmond Murphy, a priest, was the ringleader 
of this design :—Murphy, Moyer, and Duffy were, as I have said, 
spies as well as Tories. The officers to whom they betrayed their 
companions, were Captains Coult and Butler.’ ”—p. 91. 

We cannot pursue this subject further. The details prove 
that the condition of society was most depraved and demo- 
ralized, and that the Government which stooped to make use 
of such characters, must have been utterly profligate and 
abandoned. It was on the testimony of such witnesses 
that the life of one of the best and holiest prelates that ever 
adorned the Church of Ireland, or perhaps any other coun- 
try, was made away with. Into the history of this tragedy, 
so honourable to the victim, so disgraceful to his accusers 
and his judges, it is not our intention to enter. It is one 
of the darkest and most shameful pages in the annals of 
English jurisprudence. Of justice there was nothing save 
the form, kept up, as it were, in mockery of the meek and 
saintly personage whom it abandoned to his fiendish pur- 
suers, without an effort to save him from their fury and 
fanaticism. It was not necessary for the author to have 
gone into the vindication of the primate’s innocence of the 
charge, for we believe there is not an individual in the 
kingdom that does not believe him to have been a victim 
of the foulest machinations and the most deliberate per- 
jury. 

After his execution at Tyburn on the 1st of July, 1681, 
his body was begged of the king, and, with the exception 
of the head and arms, was buried in the church-yard of 
St. Giles in the fields, with an inscription written by Fa- 
ther Corker, to whom the primate made a present of it, to 
be disposed of according to his pleasure. There it re- 
mained until the cropeared plot broke out in 1683, when 
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it was taken up and conveyed to the Benedictine mon- 
astery of Lambspring, in Germany, where it was interred 
with great ceremony. 


“The Irish witnesses soon squandered the money which they 
had received for proving the plot and swearing away the Primate’s 
life. For a time they managed to support themselves by swearing 
against Shaftesbury and their old employers. But even this failed 
them, and they were quickly brought to a state of the most 
wretched destitution. Florence McMoyer was so far reduced that 
he was obliged to pawn for £.5, the celebrated ‘ book of Armagh,’ 
which thus passed out of his family where it had remained for 
many centuries. Nor was this the worst evil against which these 
miserable beings had to contend, for they were now universally 
abhorred and detested even by their former abettors, and lived in 
daily terror of being punished, perhaps hanged, for their perjuries. 
They had now no friends, for they had been equally false and faith- 
less to all parties. They were, moreover, tortured by the hell of a 
guilty conscience, for the crime of murder was upon their souls, 
‘One of the miscreants, Duffy, old, emaciated, abhorred, and exiled 
from his Church, and tortured with remorse, visited a successor of 
Dr. Plunkett, (Dr. McMahon.) and as he approached him, exclaimed 
in an agony of soul, ‘Am I never to have peace? Is there no 
mercy for me?’ The Prelate heard him in silence, then opened a 
glass case, and in a deep and solemn voice said, ‘ Look here, thou 
unfortunate wretch! The head of his murdered primate was 
before him, le saw, knew it, and swooned away. This miserable 
man was reconciled to the Church and died penitent, ”"—page 241, 


We cannot close this notice without permitting our 
author to describe the manner in which the remains of the 
martyred Prelate were disposed of. 


“Father Corker, to whom the venerable martyr had bequeathed 
his body, caused a surgeon named John Ridley, to cut off the arms 
by the elbow. He got a round tin case made for the head, and an 
oblong one for the arms, and enclosed them both in a chest. The 
head and arms were not buried with the rest of the body in St. 
Giles’ churchyard, But when Father Corker had it exhumed in 
1683, they were taken along with it to Lambspring. The quarters 
of Oliver Plunkett’s body repose under a monument in the wall of 
the crypt of the church. His right hand is preserved in a casket 
in the sacristy. At the time of the translation of the relics, Car- 
dinal Howard, better known as Cardinal Norfolk, resided at Rome, 
and was Cardinal Protector of England. Father Corker sent Dr 
Plunkett’s head from Lambspring to Rome, when it came into the 
possession of Cardinal Howard about the end of the year 1683,”— 
page 243, 
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Cardinal Howard gave it to Hugh McMahon, author of 
the ‘‘ Jus Primatiale Armacanum,’’ and when the latter 
was appointed Archbishop of Armagh, in the year 1708, 
he brought with him the precious relic to his native land. 
It is now deposited in the Dominican convent of Drog- 
heda, where it forms an object of the deepest historical and 
religious interest to the visitors of that community. 

We must here draw our notice to a close. The Irish 
Catholic public are deeply indebted to Mr. Crolly for 
the able, judicious, and interesting manner, in which he 
has placed before them the incidents of a life that will ever 
be a model and incentive to every Irish Missionary. We 
hope he will long continue to employ the intervals of his 
laborious duties to the same advantage. He has conferred 
by the present work, a lasting benefit on the lrish nation, 
and paid a worthy tribute to the memory of one of Ire- 
land’s holiest and noblest sons. 
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THE bearing, the direct and immediate bearing which 
all social questions whatsoever are felt to have upon 
religion, is strikingly characteristic of our age. True, in- 
deed, that at all times all philosophy worthy of the name 
is but the handmaid of Theology. Social science, must be 
founded on some theory of man’s moral nature ; if it does 
not set out from religion as postulate, it soon confronts it 
as problem. Yet heretofore this essential connection was 
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the less observed, because the great moral principles result- 
ing from revealed religion lay unconsciously conceded as 
the foundation of all philosophy. Thus many a ray of ma- 
ture wisdom, illuminating all social relations and arrange- 
ments, sprang from intellects to whom the questions (as 
they deemed them) between sect and sect seemed indiffe- 
rent enough. Nay, as we know, many valuable truths of 
social philosophy, unrecognized relics, it may be, of the 
primal revelation, have been elaborated by Pagans, who 
were enlightened only by genius and observation, and 
whose views of the capabilities of man were not distracted 
by delirious dreams. 

The secret is, that the great heresy of our time, the only 
vital, we may say the only formidable enemy of the Church, 
is a temporal no less than a spiritual error, and has indeed 
ostentatiously established itself in the external world of 
society as its chosen province and domain. Abstractedly 
this prevalent spirit of the age may be rationalism or pan- 
theism, but we have become far more familiar with it in its 
popular form of Humanitarianism. The modern lights of 
the world have exchanged faith in God for faith in man. 
The hope of immortal blessedness which Christianity 
awoke in the human soul they could not extinguish. They 
have therefore transferred it from the individual to the 
race. Mankind in their view, is marching to some glori- 
ous goal of felicity and freedom ; his nobler capabilities will 
be evoked, his lower appetites subdued or transformed, 
servitude, oppression, penury, and war abolished, equal 
rights and fraternal love made universal over earth. It is 
little matter that this syren song was sung before, and re- 
sulted in the fraternité of 1793. Its voice is heard at this 
day everywhere outside of the teaching of the Church; and 
further, it is now almost universally conceded, that between 
the teaching of the Church and some form of this ‘“‘apothe- 
osis of humanity’’ there is no via media left. In all de- 
grees we have it, from the weakest sentiment to the 
most terrible fanaticism,—in every form, from Fourrier’s 
sensual phalangerie, with all its provision of fuller troughs 
and richer styes, up to Goethe’s stately sensuous temple of 
the Future, with its high-domed shrines of literature and 
art. The history of the world has been re-written to teach 
it; eclectic philosophy has fed it from her nursing bosom ; 
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modern poetry, modern fiction, teem with the same deli- 
cious poison. All of them, except the Catholic, 
“Sing of what the world will be 

When the years have passed away.” 


The Catholic, taught to hope and labour all things for the 
salvation of men, (for their temporal, too, as well as their 
eternal good), is also taught, that this fancy of the earthly 
regeneration of collective man, by the development of his 
natural powers, is a delusive dream; for he is taught who 
is, and will be while it lasts, the prince of this world. To 
these theories, then, and to all that smacks of them, to the 
avowed socialism of some, and the unavowed and uncon- 
scious socialism of thousands, the Church is the inveterate, 
and the more it is considered, the only antagonist. She 
hates it as she hates anarchy, pride, and worship of the 
senses; and this hostility is abundantly reciprocated. Thus 
the social question becomes the religious one also. See 
accordingly, in the French assembly, over France gene- 
rally, the battle-field of all the contradictions of earth, how 
this truth has been made manifest. ‘‘ Socialism or the 
Catechism’’—so stands the dilemma, and so it is accepted. 
The line of division between parties cuts down to the utter- 
most depths of human nature, and the meanest question of 
finance or police is so discussed that it might be moved 
with perfect relevancy as a previous question, Is this world 
man’s exile or his home? 

In this crisis of modern speculation, it is quite impossible 
not to be arrested by a thinker like Mr. Carlyle, a man of 
unquestioned genius, whose influence upon the literature of 
his time has been large and palpable. Possessing a deep, 
almost fanatical earnestness of character, and having de- 
voted all his powers to the consideration of the questions 
now agitating mankind, whatever he has written, agree 
with him or differ with him, cannot fai] to awaken serious 
thought. A complete unbeliever, too, in revealed religion; 
while his transcendent scorn for the whole class of infidel 
thought in our days may well call forth a demand to what 
goal he seeks to guide us. We spoke of his influence on 
his time. It is to be traced, we think, everywhere in the 
popular writing of the day, but for assignable causes it has 
of late obviously waned. These pamphlets, his latest pro- 
duction, have, as he says himself, been an alarm and 
offence to mankind, and by many have been regarded as 
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so much sheer insanity. To us they have been neither 
alarming nor offensive, (though filled with matter designed 
to be most offensive to Catholics,) and if a vein of madness 
be undeniable, it is madness full of his own peculiar me- 
thod, the necessary result of his whole theory when 
brought face to face with indisputable fact. They form 
the crowning illustration of the ex*ravagant conclusions 
to which genius, insight, and even true sympathy with 
mankind may lead their possessor, if, while passionately 
demanding truth, he passionately and obstinately turns his 
head and footsteps from the only path that leads to her. 

With Carlyle at least—to return for a moment to our 
exordium—there is no need to contend that religion is the 
root of all social good—it is his own grand position. The 
misery and calamity of this age, in his view, all spring 
from the want of it. No Catholic could write more deeply 
or truly than he does, from time to time, upon this theme. 
And this, taken in connection with his own plain abandon- 
ment of all Christian belief, does at first puzzle the inex- 
pert. Not till after considerable study of his writings is 
the key to these contrarieties found. His philosophy is 
nowhere detailed in scientific shape, though it comes out 
more clearly in his “ Heroes and Hero-worship”’ than else- 
where; but it is spread over all his writings, expressed 
from time to time ina sentence or paragraph written in his 
singular style, and with a command of forcible language, 
which we believe to be unparalleled in this age. As we 
think he may be fairly taken to mark the highest point to 
which the thought of unbelievers has been yet able to 
reach in solving the problem of human destiny, it is natu- 
ral that we should give some serious consideration in this 
regard, not to his “‘ Latter-day pamphlets’’ alone, but to 
the whole series of his writings. With all candour, and 
according to the utmost of our humble powers, seeking 
to interpret and digest his theory, we think it may be repre- 
sented thus.— 

The universe, of which man finds himself a part, his own 
being and destiny there, are, and for ever must remain an 
inscrutable mystery to him. Finite as he is, his concep- 
tions of the infinite never can .be otherwise than narrow 
and inadequate. Yeta true, though partial insight has 
been implanted in him. He perceives, for one thing, that 
the world around him 7s a mystery, demanding and awak- 
ening awe and reverential fear; he perceives again that 
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within him, amid ano less mysterious world of thought 
and passion, there exists a supreme law of right and wrong 
—that these differ not in degree, but in kind, with a differ- 
ence altogether immeasurable—that he is called upon with 
his whole soul to pursue the one and reject the other. Inthe 
former, in valour, labour, self-denial, and loyal obedience, 
lies the highest well being of man and of society, the source 
of order, light, and progress; the latter is mere negation, 
leading to chaos and decay. ‘These two principles, reve- 
rence and infinite sense of duty, form the primary and ulti- 
mate religion of man; from these all earthly forms of reli- 
gion have had their birth. For man, in obedience to another 

rofound law of his nature, always seeks to bring the form- 
ess into form, and to express his internal convictions, of 
whatever kind, in some palpable external method consonant 
to his condition and existing lights. Thus man’s spiritual 
instincts, the soul of religion, as he expresses it, take the 
shape of creeds or dogmas, and for the most part hitherto 
base themselves upon supposed traditional facts forming 
the temporary Theogony. The dogma, as an abstract 

roposition, is, no doubt, false; the tradition, in its naked 
bistorical relation, is fabulous; but embodying, as they do, 
in the manner suited to the time, the feeling lying deep in 
good men’s minds, and more or less in all minds, they are 
eagerly seized on, received, believed; and the form of reli- 
gion is identified with its spirit, and believed to be, like it, 
universal and eternal. Whenever this occurs, society is 
sound and whole, and works fruitfully and harmoniously. 
From this basis of hearty belief, arises a superstructure of 
noble and faithful action. Such ages are eminently pro- 
gressive, fertile in great men, and great actions, and in 
results which are a possession to mankind for ever. 

But in the progress of generations, men’s knowledge and 
scientific lights increase ; their whole habits of thought in- 
evitably change. The old creed is then found incompa- 
tible with the new acquisitions. Yet as the only existing 
symbol of what is best and highest, the old form may long 
continue, but vital or fruitful no more; on the contrary, 
becoming more and more untenable to every clear-sighted 
mind, By many it is professed contrary to their convic- 
tion, which is hypocrisy. Many, fearing the light, shut it 
out from their minds with effort, and persuade themselves 
that they holds while they repeat, the belief of their fathers 
—which is cant. Multitudes fall into complete scepticism, 
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doubt of the thing symbolized as well as of the symbol, of 
duty as well as the sanctions of duty, and accept nothing 
as certain but the appetites and their gratification. Such a 
time—a time of hypocrisy, cant, scepticism, sensuality and 
frivolity,—is among the most despicable of ages, rich though 
it may be in external possessions. Honourable and respect- 
-able at such a time, and deserving a place in the second 
rank of heroes, is the man, reformer or rebel, who comes 
manfully forward to attack and destroy the old tradition, then 
hanging as an encumbrance upon the free souls of men. 
He is a destroyer of what Mr. Carlyle, for the thousand- 
and-first time at least, calls shams. But high of the high- 
est, and worthy of a throne for ever in the veneration of 
mankind, is he, the light giver, often long looked for and 
late in coming, who harmonizes the new acquirements 
with the ancient truths, and once more embodies the latter 
in a form and symbol which mankind can recognize and ac- 
cept as the counterpart of their inner convictions. Such men 
are, in Carlyle’s system, the saviours of the world; in the 
fact, that the world from time to time produces men of that 
stamp, and in this other fact, that sooner or later mankind 
must follow them, lies the world’s only chance of regene- 
ration. ‘‘Hero-worship,” which is but a phase, though 
the highest phase of the principle of reverence, is to Carlyle 
the cardinal fact in the history of mankind. The hero 
may be trodden down and martyred by the malice of his 
own generation—to the next he will be a God, a prophet, 
or a priest, all names which the varying dialects and con- 
ditions of man use to express the same thing—their infinite 
veneration for their greatest benefactors. Society thus re- 
animated, becomes once more sound at heart, and goes on 
to run its victorious career through another cycle of centu- 
ries. 

And as with religion, so with all other institutions—so, 
to take the most prominent example, with Governments. 
The idea of government, being a contract bargained for 
between sovereign and subjects, is, as we might conceive, 
wholly repelled by Mr. Carlyle as an unreal fable. All 
government is based on this fundamental principle, that it 
is good for men to be guided voluntarily or perforce by 
those who are wiser than themselves. This is the central 
idea of all government, as duty and awe are the central 
idea of all religion. To have the very wisest appointed 
governors would be the ideal and unattainable perfection 
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of a human commonwealth. Some approximation towards 
it has from time to time been made. Governors did their 
substantial duty, and society prospered under them, feeling 
that the system by means of which they ruled, was, on the 
whole, good. In time, however, the mode of appointing 
governors which suited one age, becomes unfitted for the 
altered habits of another. Rulers having no true sense of 
their position, grow slothful or corrupt. Government also 
becomes a sham. And if, as unhappily too often occurs, 
peaceful transition into a fitter order of things is impracti- 
cable, insurrection and anarchy become a miserable neces- 
sity. 

According to this system, society proceeds, not in the 
way of continuous progress, but by a succession of devel- 
opments, clearing new ground at every leap, and falling 
after each into a state of torpor and decay. The propor- 
tion which the fruitful and heroic ages bear in the general 
tract of existence is but small, the charlatan and unheroic 
ages being in immense majority. And indeed, the blos- 
som or apex of each development is but, as it were, for a 
moment, just seen, and then lost for ever. 

According to this system, all action which succeeds and 
becomes fruitful, is by that very fact proved to have been 
right and praiseworthy,—otherwise it would have failed. 
Thus all conquests, usurpations, founding of dynasties, sects, 
and systems, though they originated in seas of blood, and 
in what we have been accustomed to call crime; if, in the 
long run, they proved successful, were in accordance with 
the laws of the universe, and had justice on their side. It 
is a maxim heis never weary of repeating, that Right (take 
it in the long run) is synonymous with Might. 

The most signal instance of these principles is, in his 
eyes, the present age, the spiritual and temporal condition 
of things in which we and our fathers have lived for near 
two hundred years in contrast to the ages which preceded. 
The Christian religion Mr. Carlyle freely concedes to have 
been the highest thing ever attained by man, and the Cath- 
olic Church of the middle ages to have been the only wide 
or permanent embodiment of Christianity. It was the ani- 
mating soul and breathing “lungs” of a vast society for 
upwards of a thousand years, the prolific source of the 
highest virtue, of boundless heroic effort, and the noblest 
and fairest fruits in art and letters. For the institution of 


_ the priesthood, and especially for the monastic orders, as 
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they then existed, he has the highest admiration. And 
this not merely because, as modern lights have begun to 
discover, they did till the ground and copy the classics, but 
for a very different reason, for a reason which we may call 
the truth itself, seen through his medium of vision. Here 
is parcel of his testimony to the “lazy monks,”’ 


“Within doors down at the hill-foot, in our Convent here, we 
[the monks of St. Edmundsbury] are a peculiar people—hardly 
conceivable in the Arkwright corn-law ages of mere spinning mills 
and Joe Mantons. There is yet no Methodism among us, and we 
speak much of Secularities: no Methodism: our religion is not yet 
a horrible restless Doubt,, still less a far horribler composed Cant ; 
but a great heaven-high Unquestionability, encompassing, inter- 
penetrating the whole of life. Imperfect as we may be, we are 
here with our litanies, shaven crowns, vows of poverty, to testify in- 
cessantly and indisputably to every heart, That this Earthly Life, 
and its riches, and possessions, and good and evil hap, are not in- 
trinsically a reality at all, but are a shadow of realities eternal, 
infinite ; that this Time world, as an air image fearfully emblematic, 
plays and flickers in the grand still mirror of Eternity ; and man’s 
little Life has duties that are great, that are alone great, and go 
up to Heaven and down to Hell. This with our poor litanies we 
testify, and struggle to testify."—-Past and Present, p. 90. 


In a word, Catholicity was then érwe in his sense, be- 
cause it was truly believed. ‘The social system which it 
informed was Feudalism, the military regime of the Ger- 
manic and Norse conquerors of Europe. This, too, was 
in its day a sound and efficient scheme of government. 
The nobility were in fact superior to the populations be- 
neath them, and had therefore @ right to govern them. 
They held their possessions on the terms of defending and 
guiding the State, and in the main they fulfilled their task, 
if imperfectly, as the nature of human affairs is, yet sub- 
stantially and creditably. The duke (etymology is one of 
his inveterate foibles) was a real duw,—the king, Kon- 
ning or Cunning, was one able to govern, and so forth. 
We may well believe that with such ideas, he treats with 
slight consideration the old Protestant cant which calls 
that period a millenium of darkness, “during which nearly 
all the social institutions whereby we live as civilized men 
were invented or perfected.’’. On the contrary, he looks 
upon the middle age of Western Europe, with its Feudal 
body and Catholic soul, to have been the greatest realized 
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ideal ever yet attained by man; the greatest yet, but far, 
ineffably far, from what mankind are capable of achieving, 
Its culminating point, he places about the time of Dante. 
Such a poet as Dante is, to him, the interpreter of a whole 
cycle. Such a poem as the “Commedia’”’ comes as the 
consummate flower and crown, the exponent and eternal 
representative of what men for long ages had done and 


thought. 


“ And so in this Dante, as we said, had ten silent centuries in a 
very strange way found a voice. The Divina Commedia is of 
Dante’s writing, yet in truth it belongs to ten christian centuries ; 
only the finishing of it is Dante’s. So always. The craftsman 
there,—the smith, with that metal of his, with these tools, with 
these cunning methods,—how little of all he does is properly his 
work, All past inventive men there work with him, as indeed—as 
indeed with all of us in all things. Dante is the spokesman of the 
middle ages, the thought they lived by stands here in everlasting 
music. These sublime ideas of his terrible and beautiful are the 
fruit of the Christian meditation of all the good men who had gone 
before him. Precious they, but also is not he precious? Mauch, 
had not he spoken, would have been dumb, not dead,—yet living, 
voiceless.’’— Heroes and Hero-worship, pp. 153—4, 


Shakespeare, too, he looks upon as another blossom of 
Catholicity, the poet of the external life of the middle ages 
as Dante was of the internal. 

But this great structure having attained its highest de- 
velopment, followed, he says, the everlasting law, and 
tended towards decay. The teaching of the Church lost 
its hold upon the mind of men; secret unbelief began to 
eat away the heart of the system: Catholicity true before, 
became thea untrue. A destroyer like Luther was called 
for, and since his time all brave men have followed in his 
wake. True, Luther was merely a destroyer. Protes- 
tantism is essentially negation, “‘ the first stroke of honest 
demolition to an ancient thing grown false and idolatrous, 
preparatory, afar of, to a new thing, which shall be true 
and authentically divine.” Whatever of positive belief 
was contained in Protestantism came to little good. For 
a short period it produced fruit of the heroic stamp in the 
Puritanism of Oliver Cromwell. Why it was that Puritan- 
ism which wears in Carlyle’s eyes such celestial splendour, 
and which, according to all his rules, should have become 
the heroic faith of the world, withered and died go soon, it 
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is for him to explain, not us. But so, however, he admits 
it to be. All the formulas and confessions of Protestant- 
ism have become even more obsolete than Catholicity. 
‘What was positive in it degenerated into barren pedantry 
—only the negative element of it remained vital. Protes- 
tantism developed into the flat infidelity of Voltaire and 
the Encyclopedists. ‘‘ The French Revolution was the 
second act of the Reformation.’’ For feudal forms remain- 
ing when all feudal ideas had lost their force, aristocracies 
became faithless to their duties, became corrupt and self- 
ish, became, in short, another sham. From the decay of 
fidelity in governors sprang decay of loyalty in the governed. 

Such was the origin of modern democracy, which in it- 
self, with all its passionate cries of liberty and equality, he 
regards as nothing more than disguised anarchy, of which 
the best that can be said is this, that it is a transition to 
true government in some other form. If such transition 
could be effected peaceably, it were well, but the blindness 
of both parties is a fatal barrier to that ; and so we have had 
the French Revolution with all its horrors, and the series 
of revolutions down to this hour. This whole age is, in 
his eyes then, an age of decay and transition, without faith, 
without loyalty, without anything worthy of faith or loy- 
alty ; a distracted, anarchic, chaotic age, for which he 
cannot find epithets too hard. In about two hundred years, 
or thereabouts, he calculates something like a foundation 
may turn up for the world again. 

Such isa sketch of Carlyle’s philosophy, enounced by 
him in its substantial peculiarities for twenty years at 
least. It comes forward, we said, with more scientific de- 
tail in the Heroes and Hero-worship than elsewhere, but 
it is also elaborated in a very singular manner in his ‘‘ Sar- 
tor resartus,’’ or “ Philosophy of clothes,’’ showing that 
all that man possesses, from the lowest to the highest, are 
but garments spun on the ‘‘loom of time,”’ and Nature her- 
self but the visible garment of the Divinity. It forms, too, 
the basis of his History of the French Revolution, which on 
the whole we rank as the most remarkable, and likely to 
be the most long-lived of his works. In all his former 
writings, down to these “latter-day pamphlets,” a tone of 
hopefulness for mankind predominates,—in them we seem 
. hear nothing but the effusions of disappointment and 

espair. 

But in what respect, it may be asked of us, does all this 
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theory differ from any other speculative infidelity of the 
day? His praise of the middle ages may go for very little. 
Such is the fashionable view just now; the cant about 
dark ages having been quite displaced by the results of 
that spirit of historical investigation which succeeded the 
first French Revolution, and which laid bare to any candid 
mind the invaluable blessings which the Church conferred 
upon civilization. Even Michelet is eloquent of praise in 
this sense of the “ pauvre vielle mere de la societé mo- 
derne.’’ Guizot has endless chapters, not to say volumes, 
in the same spirit. And with these, as with Carlyle, such 
peene encomium is found quite compatible with the 
iveliest antipathy to the existing church. 

n our eyes, however, there is a vast difference. With 
the former, the spirit of the middle age was indeed the 
best thing then possible, but the nineteenth century, with 
its “‘lumiéres’’ and intellectual development, is incontes- 
tably superior. With Carlyle this boasted nineteenth cen- 
tury is not worthy to sit at the feet of any age animated by 
relizious faith. 

Our verdict upon Carlyle’s system we shall give anon, 
and, indeed, it is not far to seek. But in forming a just 
estimate of him, we should not forget how fatally prevalent, 
not long ago, was that philosophy of the eighteenth century, 
Scotch or French, which denied or disregarded every 
faculty in man that holds of the infinite, and set the under- 
standing to guage that which passeth all understanding. 
We, indeed, have lived to be infested with the opposite 
error, ‘‘ Germanism,” so called, with floods of washy 
spirituality frothing into vacuum ; to have our eyes offended 
with the sacred phraseology of christianity, divested of all 
meaning, and turned into abaseless cant. Still, we think 
there is no doubt that the current of thought which arose 
in Germany upwards of half a century ago, in revolt 
against Locke and his school, and which has since then 
undulated over Europe, though for the most part we find it 
now merged in pantheism, or diluted into nonsense, has 
been also a providential agent in the great religious reac- 
tion. Transcendentalism is not religion; far indeed from 
it. But the ideas and emotions which it awakens may, 
with the simple and pure of heart, lead thither; and 
surely the philosophy which denies everything transcen- 
dent, withers the roots of religion too. 

In devoting great power and earnestness to the overthrow 
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in English minds of the reign of this mechanical philoso- 
phy ;—in recalling the hearts of an unbelieving genera- 
tion to the recognition of eternal truths, we feel sure 
that Carlyle has done good; the more, because he is so 
impotent to solve a single question that he thus awakens ; 
—because the only solution in which human heart and 
reason can find rest, is that of the Catholic church. 
“Man,” he for ever repeats, “‘is here in the centre of 
immensities, in the conflux of eternities, with but one life 
to lead, not in frivolity or self-indulgence ; but in noble 
self-denial.”” We often thought, that if the passage which 
we quote, marked as it is by all his peculiarities, failed to 
awaken thoughts leading to religious truth, pride should 
bear the blame,—or shallow insouciance, or petted sin. 


' «Tn our poor nineteenth century, the writer of these lines has 
been fortunate enough to see not a few glimpses of romance ; he 
imagines this Nineteenth is hardly a whit less romantic than that 
Ninth, or any other since centuries began. Apart from Napoleon, 
and the Dantons, and Mirabeaus, whose fire-words of public speak- 
ing, and fire-whirlwinds of cannon and musketry, which, for a 
season darkened the air, are perhaps at bottom superficial phe- 
nomena: he has witnessed in remotest places, much that could be 
called romantic, even miraculous. He has witnessed over head the 
infinite Deep, with greater and lesser lights, bright-rolling, silent- 
beaming, hurled forth by the hand of God; around him, and under 
his feet the wonderfullest earth, with her winter snow-storms 
and her summer spice airs; and, unaccountablest of all, himself 
standing there. He stood in the lapse of time ; he saw eternity 
behind him, and before him. The all-encircling mysterious tide 
of Force thousandfold (for from force of Thought to force of Gravi- 
tation, what an interval!) bellowed shoreless on ;—bore him too 
long with it; he too was part of it. From its bosom rose and 
vanished, in perpetual change, the lordliest Real Phantasmagory 
which men name Being, and ever anew rose and vanished ; and 
even that lordliest many-coloured scene was full, another, yet the 
same. Oak trees fell, young acorns sprang. Men, too, new-sent- 
from the unknown, he met, of tiniest size, who waxed into stature, 
into strength of sinew, passionate fire and light. In other men, 
the light was growing dim, the sinews all feeble; they sank, 
motionless, into ashes, into invisibility ; returned back to the 
Unknown, beckoning him their mute farewell. He wanders still by 
the parting spot, cannot hear them, they are far, how far! It was 
a sight for angels and archangels, for indeed God Himself had 
made it wholly. One many-glancing Asbestos thread in the web of 
Universal History, spirit-woven, -it rustled there as with the howl of 
mighty winds through that ‘wild, roaring, Loom of Time.’ Gene- 
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ration after generation, hundreds of them, or thousands of them 
from the unknown Beginning, so loud, so stormful busy, rushed 
torrent-wise, thundering down, down, and fell all silent,—nothing 
but some feeble reecho, which grew ever feebler, struggling up, 
and Oblivion swallowed them all. Thousands more to the unknown 
ending will follow ; and thou here, of this present one, hangest as a 
drop, still sungilt on the giddy edge ; one moment while the dark- 
ness has not yet engulphed thee. O Brother! is that what thou 
callest prosaic of small interest? Of small interest, and for thee? 
Awake, poor troubled sleeper, shake off thy torpid nightmare 
dream. Look, see, behold it, the Flame image, splendours high as 
Heaven, terrors deep as Hell: this is God’s Creation ; this is man’s 
Life. Such things has the writer of these lines witnessed in this 
poor Nineteenth Century of ours ;—and what are all such to the 
things he yet hopes to witness,—hopes with truest assurance? I 
have painted so much, said the good Jean Paul in his old days, and 
I have never seen the Ocean ;—the Ocean of Eternity I shall not 
fail to see.” —DIAMOND NECKLACE MISCELLANIES, Vol, y. p. 11. 


The “ French Revolution,’”’ we said, we considered to 
be the most remarkable, and likely to be the most long- 
lived of all his works. In many ways it marks an era in 
historic composition. It has faults, vices in abundance; 
but it has one great merit, that of presenting you with a 
vivid picture of the time with which it deals. Of the aceu- 
racy of the picture we do not speak ;_ but it was a striking 
innovation upon the old plan of condensing state papers by 
way of history. ‘‘ The style we prefer,”’ said the official of 
the India board, *‘ is the humdrum.’’ Whatever Carlyle’s 
style may be, it is certainly not that. Mirabeau, Dauton 
Robespierre, the king and queen, stand out in his pages, 
characters whom one could almost say he knew, real, com- 
plex, human beings, ‘‘ with blood in their cheeks,”’ and 
human passions in their hearts. We say nothing of accu- 
racy ; but this we will say, that any one who has once got 
the French Revolution into his head as Carlyle has repre- 
sented it,—so vivid, so graphic, so dramatic, is much 
likelier to arrive at a true estimate of that history by the 
modifications which subsequent enquiry may make in his 
conception—having so real a basis to build upon—than he 
en a and ends in the regions of prosy or sentimental 

etaul. 

And here we may, in passing, say a word or two, and 
only a word or two, as to his style, of which the French 
Revolution is the chief example. A great authority once 
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compared it to the breaking of blue (?) stones on the 
road; and another dubbed it (we think) “ a heathenish 
lingo, not far removed from the unknown tongue.”’ It is 
certainly not English style, nor, as we are informed, Ger- 
man, nor belonging to any other human language boasting 
of composition. It is simply Carlylese; a singularity of 
expression which we do not call affectation, Counees it 
seems to be, in some degree, a fit vehicle of his singularity 
of thought. Itis not his indigenous language either, for 
his earlier essays are quite free from it, and are written 
with great purity and grace; nor does it even appear to 
have become necessary to him; for his article on Walter 
Scott, written in 1838, has scarcely a trace of it. Such as 
it is, however, his readers bear with it, and even come to 
relish it, as giving nerve and point to his ideas; but from 
all imitators of it we pray to be delivered. Whenever it is 
our unlucky lot, in paper or periodical, to meet with 
adjectives of six syllables with a tail to them by way of 
superlative ;—with sentences made out of an epithet anda 
note of admiration ;—with frequent use of the vocative O 
and persuasive apostrophes addressed to dead men, we 
pray again, from brats trying to stammer in Carlylese, 
deliver us. , 

But the French Revolution is not only a dramatic, it is 
also a didactic composition, in which he sets himself to 
preach social morals. Among many false morals, we may 
mention this true one, which runs as a text through all 
Carlyle’s works, and is one of the many instances in which 
he is in unison with Catholic ideas; namely, that it is a 
fundamental delusion to think that the happiness of any 
nation or society of men consists in, or arises from, any 
** constitution ’’ ever so liberal. If a people suffer from 
unjust tyranny, in the name of justice let it be abolished ; 
but true freedom consists not in having your passions 
unrestrained, or in choosing your own governors; but in 
obedience to just law, and to wise lawgivers. Of the oppo- 
site opinion, the belief in the healing virtue of constitu- 
tion, Rousseau was not the originator, indeed; but the 
passionate preacher in his “‘ Contract Social” and else- 
where ; and accordingly, Carlyle has named it pointedly, 
“The Gospel according to Jean Jaques.” osseau’s 
writings were the inspiration of every party in the revolu- 
tion, Monarchist, Girondin, Jacobin. They believed, and 
taught the people to believe, that liberty meant univer- 
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sal suffrage, and that equality and fraternity were attainable 
through sentimentality and the development of men’s pru- 
rient passions. Such liberty, says Carlyle, is blind anar- 
chy ; such fraternity is close neighbour to deadly hatred. 
And now, when this had all been too well proved; thirty 
years after the liberty of Napoleon, and fifty after the frater- 
nity of the guillotine, came Lamartine to preach the same 
delusive doctrine: and behold, we have liberte, egalite and 
fraternite once more ; and what frightful things Europe is 
destined to witness no man can tell, until the populace and 
their disturbers learn, as we may say in our language as 
Carlyle in his, that, 


“ Willing to serve is truly free ; 
Obedience is best liberty, 
And man’s first right a bended knee,” 


And until the governments of European states, so long 
practically atheistic, begin once more to take the law of 
God for their guidance. 

Allied to the above errors is the belief in the natural 
perfectibility of man, in the earthly Elysium which the anti- 


christian philosophers have substituted for his heavenly 
home,—a school rife unfortunately at this day, as it was 
before the French Revolution. All this class of thought 
Carlyle treats with profound scorn. 


“Fools that expect your verdant Milennium, nothing but love 
and abundance ; brooks running wine; winds whispering music, 
with the whole ground and basis of your existence champed into 
a mud of sensuality, which daily growing deeper, will soon have no 
bottom but the abyss.” — French Revolution, vol. i. p. 53. 


The point of the following passage is considerably heigh- 
tened to us, by the fact of our having read the same pre- 
cions theory of M. Roux, that the French Revolution was 
an attempt to realize Christianity, freshly painted and var- 
nished, in no less a place than M. Lamartine’s History of 
the Girondists, where it is diffused with many flowers of 
rhetoric over several sentimental sections. 


“Take, for example, the latest form of speech we have seen pro- 
pounded on the subject, as adequate to it, almost in these mouths 
by worthy M. Roux in his Histoire Parlementaire, the latest and 
the strangest: that the French Revolution was a dead-lift effort 
after eighteen hundred years to realize—the Christian Religion! 
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Unily, Indivisibility, Brotherhood, or Death, did indeed stand painted 
on all houses of the living ; also on all cemeteries, or houses of the 
dead—stood painted, by order of Procureur Chaumette, Here is 
eternal sleep: but a Christian religion realized by the Guillotine, 
and Death-Eternal, ‘is suspect to me,’ as Robespierre was wont to 
say, ‘ m’est suspecte.” 

' “Alas, no, M. Roux ! a gospel of Brotherhood, not aceording toany 
of the four old evangelists, and calling on men to repent and amend 
each his own, wished existence that they might be saved; but a 
gospel, rather, as we often hint, aecording to a new Fifth Evange- 
list, Jean Jacques, calling on men to amend each the whole world’s 
wicked existence, and be saved by making the constitution. A 
thing different and distant, toto ewlo, as they say: the whole 
breadth of the sky, and further if possible.”—French Revolution, 
vol, iii, p. 285. 


Touches of humour, arising from insight, are frequent 
through the whole book: as, for example, relating some 
extravagant rumour stated at the bar of the assembly: 
“Plots of aristocrats are too evident in the matter; for 
example, one miller has been bribed by a bank note of 
200 livres not to grind corn, name unknown to the 
usher; but fact proveable, at least indubitable.”” And 
again on the occasion of some tempestuous scene in the 
convention, where all order was lost: “ President in 
despair claps on his hat, as a token the country is near 
ruined.” As a piece of graphic narrative, we think the 
whole account of the royal flight to Varennes can hardly 
be surpassed. 

But as to the didactics of the history, we may say, that 
although Carlyle everlastingly exhorts other writers, to 
make away with their ‘‘ formulas,’’ or fixed theories, in 
dealing with history, he himself has written his whole book 
to carry out a formula. His formula is the “‘ death-birth”’ 
one, namely, to show how the French revolution meant and 
was the destruction of an entire old order of things, and 
foreshadowed the commencement of a new one. Whatever 
truth there be in this, it has manifestly led him to lengths 
which, to Christian minds, are not a little revolting. Led 
him, for instance, to sympathize with the worst of scoun- 
drels, if they have only lent a courageous hand to aid in this 
so-called death-birth. Danton, stained as he is inefface- 
ably with the blood of September, and with much other 
blood, is his second hero ; but his man of men, for whom he 
challenges the admiration of the world, is Mirabeau. 
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So long as any fragment of Catholic morality, call it if 
you choose, the “‘ ascetic,’’ remains in the world, we do 
not know a character which it can regard with more detes- 
tation than Mirabeau’s. Gigantic pride and gigantic 
sensuality are its very staple; combining with his ex- 
travagant pride, vanity as extravagant, (a more frequent 
combination than popular novels give us to suppose,) cor- 
rupt, false of tongue, and such a slave to vice that his 
corpse was shocking to behold,—what verdict can be 
passed upon him? This simple one, we should think: 
that he was a man of immense talent and immense wick- 
edness. But this would by no means suit Carlyle, one of 
whose theories is, that there is no difference between intel- 
lectual and moral greatness, and that the former includes 
the latter. Accordingly he first tells us, that the “morality 
which can judge Mirabeau is not yet written by man,” 
and then gives us his view of him, thus: 


«A man who had swallowed all ‘formulas,’ who, in these strange 
times, felt called to live Titanically, and also to die so, As he, for 
his part, had swallowed all formulas, what formula is there never 
so comprehensive, that will express truly the plus and the minus, 
give us the accurate net result of him? There is hitherto none 
such. Moralities, not a few, must shrink condemnatory over this 
Mirabeau: the Morality by which he could be judged has not got 
uttered in the speech of men. We will say this of him again, that 
he is a reality, and no Simulacrum ;—a living son of nature ;—our 
general mother ;—not a hollow artifice and mechanism of conven- 
tionalities ;—son of nothing,— brother to nothing. 

«Be it that his faults and follies are manifold, as himself often 
lamented with tears. Alas,’ &c.—yrench Revolution, vol. ii. p. 
200. 


The “ tears,”’ we may observe, were tears not of peni- 
tence or remorse, but of passionate spite that his ruined 
character stood in the way of his ambition, as we learn 
from Carlyle’s authority, Dumont: “ I] sentait si bien que, 
s'il avait joui d’une consideration personelle, toute la 
France aurait eté a ses pieds, que dans certains momens . 
il aurait consenti a passer au travers des flammes pour 
purifier le nom de Mirabeau. Je l|’ai vu pleurer a demi 
suffoqué de douleur, en disant avec amertume, J’expie 
bien cruellement les erreurs de ma jeunesse.’ Not the 
faults, then, but their expiation was the subject of his 
tears, 
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But a worse error still unto which his fixed idea has led 
Carlyle, is his gross injustice to the French church and 
clergy. It is, as we said, his persuasion, which water will 
not wash, nor fire burn out of him, and to which he makes 
the most palpable facts give way, that the Catholic church, 
ever since the Reformation, has continued in a course of 
corruption and decay ; and that the French church, at the 
commencement of the Revolution, was a mass of hypoc- 
risy, cant, and dupery. Seizing for this purpose upon 
some undeniable scandals of the high places of the prelacy ; 
—scandals, we may add, attributable in every single instance 
to the unfortunate slavery of that church to the state,—he 
makes specious handle of them to convey, that the whole 

riesthood was a descending scale of Dubois’s or Rohans. 
Well, our readers will remember what occured on the 
occasion of the decree of the legislative assembly relative 
to the constitutional clergy. They took it upon them to 
re-divide the dioceses, and to make the bishops and curés 
eligible by popular election, which proceeding the Pope, of 
course, refused to sanction. They then went on to carry it 
out in his despite, and proffered to every curé an oath, 
swearing, amongst other things, to uphold this “ civil con- 
stitution of the clergy, on pain of expulsion from his 
parish.”’ A conscientious priest could no more take such 
an oath, than he could subscribe the thirty-nine articles. 
Accordingly, the large majority of the bishops and clergy 
refused to do so. The civil power drove them out of their 
parishes, and filled their places with such pliable instru- 
ments as they could find. And when the poor men 
attempted to say mass, the debauched populace of Paris 
and elsewhere set upon them, hooted them, and assaulted 
them. Upon this state of things, Mr. Carlyle passes the 
following equitable and impartial judgment : 


“ Shut thy eyes, O Reader! see not this misery peculiar to these 
later times—of martyrdom without sincerity, with only cant and 
contumacy! A dead Catholic Church is not allowed to lie dead ; 
no, it is galvanized into the detestablest death-life, whereat huma- 
nity, we say, shuts its eyes. 

“In such extraordinary manner does dead Catholicism summer. 
set and caper, skilfully galvanized. For, does the reader enquire 
into the subject-matter of controversy in this case, what the differ- 
ence between Orthodoxy or My doxy ; and Heterodoxy or Thy doxy 
might here be? My doxy is, that an august National Assembly 
can equalize the extent of bishoprics ; that an equalized bishop, his 
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creed and formularies being left quite as they were, can swear 
fidelity to king, law and nation, and so become a constitutional 
Bishop. Thy doxy, if thine be dissident, is that he cannot ; but 
that he must become an accursed thing. Human ill-nature needs 
but some Homoioveian iota or even the picture of one; and will 
flow copiously through the eye of a needle: thus always must mor- 
tals go jargoning and fuming, 

“ And like the ancient Stoics in their porches, 

With fine dispute maintain their churches.” 
French Rey. vol. ii., p. 207-216. 


Martyrs, it seems, not of sincerity, but of cant and 
contumacy! Now mark, in the first place, that, though 
the revenues of the bishops were reduced, the provision 
made for the constitutional priests was, in fact, ampler 
than that enjoyed by the old curés; so that all shadow of 
pecuniary interest is out of the question. The majority of 
the French priests suffered poverty, howling obloquy, 
assaults of the populace, and bitter separation from their 
flock, at first; and afterwards imprisonment, exile, and 
death in a hundred forms, by the guillotine, by the assas- 
sin’s knife, by drowning, by the bullet, by starvation, by 
horrible confinement in plague-ships and crowded dun- 
geons, such as the heart sickens to read of. They suffered 
and died as befitted them—no more beautiful or tragical 
page is written in the whole martyrology. And all this, 
says our profound philosopher, whose whole power of judg- 
ing human nature is here warped and distorted by his 
inveterate prejudice, was without sincerity, with only cant 
and contumacy. And observe, secondly, that the very 
minuteness of the point in difference between the non- 
jurant and the constitutional clergy, about which he writes 
as above in a style which we would call ribaldry and 
profanity, if, as he says himself, he had any fanum to 
respect, is the fullest proof of the sincerity of the former. 
For who, with all conceivable earthly considerations, on 
one side, and the apostacy, in the world’s eyes, of so trivial 
a nature, would have remained “ contumacious,”’ if it were 
not that in that point of discipline the whole question of the 
Catholic faith was felt to be laid open? And lastly, it is 
worth remembering what became of the ‘“ uncontuma- 
cious’ clergy, whose creed and formularies remained 
unchanged. They said mass blasphemously for a while ; 
and then, almost to a man, broke out into open infidelity ; 
flung down their crosses and robes upon the floor of the 
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eonvention hall, and did not raise a whisper to stay the 
orgies of atheism, permitting or encouraging such scenes 
as the dragging of chalices and missals at the tails of 
asses, and the enacting in the churches of scenes more 
abominable still. Such was the “iota” of difference 
between the two classes of priests. But, in short, the fixed 
idea had to be carried out; and so “ cant and contumacy”’ 
“were invented to represent heroic fidelity, just as the ancients 
had their avoa ca 60s to account for the fortitude of the 
early Christians. 

But what is, then, this fixed idea which has so blinded 
him to facts, and has wrought him up at last to a fanati- 
cism that is almost maniacal? It is, he will scornfully 
tell us, no ism that we can conceive. It is, we take leave to 
say, essentially the ism of Pantheism, the latest as well as 
the earliest of the heresies, and no great singularity in 
these days, only most singular in his way of holding it. 
But what is Pantheism? ‘That is a question which puzzled 
us for many a day, but which we have at last, we think, got 
a glimpse of. Pantheism is the worship of To Ma», or the 
Great All. And what is the Great All? ‘The universe, the 
**Eternal Harmonies,’’ the “Eternal Melodies,”’ the ‘‘con- 
geries of Forces,’’ the ‘‘ Divine Voices,’ the ‘‘ Divine 
Silences,’’ the “‘Gods,’’ the “‘Destinies.’’ But what is the 
articulate meaning of all this? Does Pantheism admit an 
intelligent superintending being, our Creator and Judge, 
or does it not? It certainly seems not. In what, then, 
does it differ from Atheism? We protest, in no respect 
that we have ever been able to discover. They may stand 
to represent two different states of mind; and Pantheism 
may, in this view, be defined as Atheism, plus a sense of 
beauty and awe; but doctrinally, there is not a tittle of 
difference. If the forces of the world, however wonderful, 
be without an intelligent Author ;—if the laws of the uni- 
verse, ever so harmonious, be without a Law-giver ;—to 
what, in the name of common sense and serious convic- 
tion, to what but Atheism shall we come at last ? 

In giving our sketch of Carlyle’s system, we studiously 
abstained from introducing the holy name of God, though 
it is constantly in his mouth. We did so, because it is 
plain he uses it merely exoterically to express the same 
thing that he more frequently conveys by the “ divine 
harmonies,”’ and so forth. In like manner, “Atheism,” 
in his phraseology, means merely the mechanical school of 
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philosophy, and not by any means the denial of the exis- 
tence of a living God. In fact, there could be no room 
for the idea of a conscious God in Carlyle’s system. A 
God who never gives man, His creature, truth, except to 
hold it dashed and brewed with lies, to whom the holy reli- 
ion of one century is blasphemy in the next, and Odinism, 
ahometanism, Puritanism, Catholicity, are each in its 
turn perfectly satisfactory ; who looks with pleasure now on 
the deeds of St. Paul, now on those of Mirabeau; is a 
being whom no one, who seriously seeks to know his own 
responsibility to God, could for a moment believe in. 
Carlyle, at least does not, he “‘cannot conceive God 
making the world, and then sitting apart, like an architect, 
seeing it go.” The ‘ Eternal Harmonies” are his only 
God. This pantheism, if we once rightly understand it, 
and conceive it working in a character naturally intense, 
and with (we will assume) a certain Calvinistic devoutness 
implanted by early education, is the key to all that seems 
so incongruous in him. Superficially the most inconsis- 
tent of writers, his system, as a theory, hangs together 
with wonderful completeness. As a theory, we say, for in 
carrying it out, he certainly blinks facts in a more whole- 
sale way than any philosopher we know of out of Laputa. 
But let us conceive the idea of an all Holy God, with his 
unchangeable law of truth and sin, to be out of the ques- 
tion; that the universe is a mere congeries of forces, and 
that society is working by its own powers towards ever 
new phases; it follows, we think, logically enough, that 
whoever in his day aids the development to which mankind 
is tending, whoever gives the world a push in the right 
direction, is the praiseworthy or virtuous man,—the soldier 
of ‘‘ Kosmos,’’ or order, sustaining or advancing the best 
order of things} for the time. Thus, St. Benedict, in 
founding monachism, which produced such rich results, 
was no doubt a benefactor to many centuries; but so also 
to Ais centuries, is Richard Arkwright, inventor of the 
power-loom. ‘Thus, also, when Feudalism had become a 
nuisance, Mirabeau, in valiantly lending a hand to demo- 
lish it, while, at the same time, he tried to control the 
advancing flood of Jacobinism, was, on the whole, highly 
virtuous; for, as to his personal peccadilloes, they are of 
small account, we may assume, in the eyes of the “ desti- 
nies.”’ This is the new morality, not yet uttered by man, 
conceivable, if there be no such thing as one holy God 
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requiring holiness from His creatures, utterly inconceiv- 
able if there be. 

That Carlyle, like others, standing beneath the stars, 
and in the middle of this world of wonders, and meditating 
ou them, may have felt promptings and emotions which he 
knew to be divine, we do not deny, why should we? They 
are admonitions from God himself. Jl y a dans le coeur 
humain un fibre religieux. Byron, no doubt, felt what he 
has beautifully described; his heart raised on high during 
his twilight rides in the Ravenna forest. But in what, we 
ask again, does it all result? A world without a Maker ; 
forces without a guide; the felt communion of human 
hearts with God for thousands of years a delusion ; prayer 
a madman’s soliloquy. And, as to the beginning or the 
end, as to one’s own eternal hopes or fears, or the solution 
of one among the awful problems of our being, we have but 
darkness and the unknown. Surely universal scepticism 
is the necessary refuge from such a system. 

There is a passage from the “ dream ”’ of Jean Paul 
Richter in reference to Atheism, which Carlyle is fond of 
quoting; and, in truth, it is powerful in the extreme. But 
when this picture is read and dwelt on, let us, in the name 
of wonder, ask the Pantheist how the frightful reality of it 
is one whit changed by peopling the universal void with 
adjectives? 


“T went through the worlds; I mounted into the Suns; and 
flew with the Galaxies through the wastes of Heaven ; but there is 
no God! I descended, as far as Being casts its shadow, and looked 
down into the abyss, and cried, Father, where art thou? But I 
heard only the everlasting storm which no one guides, and the 
gleaming Rainbow of Creation hung, without a Sun that made it, 
over the Abyss, and trickled down. And when I looked up to the 
immeasurable world for the Divine Hye, it glared on me with an 
empty, bottomless, black eye-socket ; aud Eternity lay upon chaos, 
eating it, and ruminating it. Cry on, ye dissonances, cry away, ye 
shadows ; for He is not.” —JMiscellanies, vol. ii. p. 373. 


Religion, Carlyle reiterates, is the one thing needful 
for men, while he treats the Christian religion, in every 
form of it, as an extinct cant. What religion, then 
are we to have, we think may be innocently asked? Such 
a question from individuals of the present day, he treats 
with unspeakable contempt. ‘“‘ You a religion! You 
wretched beings in about two hundred years some credible 
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religion may arise for men; but at present, you are about 
as fit to build a religion, as beavers are to build St. Paul’s, 
with no other trowel but their tails.”” Or if pressed by the 
reflection, that it is too hard to doom generations whole- 
sale, and every individual of them to such a curse, he 
tries to supply us with such a religion as may suit the pre- 
sent state of the world’s lights. What will our readers 
think of the following, gravely proposed to men’s adop- 
tion eighteen centuries and a half after the preaching of 
the christian religion ? 


“Or let us give a glance at China. Our new friend the Emperor 
there, is Pontiff of three hundred million men, who do all live and 
work these many centuries, now authentically patronized by Hea- 
ven so far, and therefore must have some religion of a kind. This 
emperor Pontiff has, in fact, a religious belief of certain Laws of 
Heaven, observes with a religious rigour his three thousand functu- 
alities given out by men of insight some sixty generations since, as 
a legible transcript of the same ;—the Heavens do seem to say, not 
totally an incorrect one. He has not much of a ritual, this Pontiff 
Emperor ; believes it is likest with the old Monks; that ‘Labour is 
Worship.” His most public Act of Worship, it appears, is the 
drawing solemnly, at a certain day, on the green bosom of our 
Mother Earth, when the heavens, after dead black winter, have 
again, with their vernal radiances, awakened her, a distinct red 
Furrow with the Plough-signal, that all the Ploughs of China are to 
begin ploughing and worshipping. It is notable enough. He, in 
the sight of the Seen and Unseen Powers, draws his distinct red 
Furrow there ; saying and praying, in mute Symbolism, so many 
most eloquent things. 

“If you ask this Pontiff Who made him? what is to become of 
him and us? he maintains a dignified reserve, waves his hand and 
pontiff.eyes over the unfathomable deep of Heaven, the ‘ Tsien,’ the 
azure kingdom of Infinitude, as if asking, Is it doubtful that we are 
right well made? Can aught that is wrong become of us? He and 
his three hundred millions (it is their chief punctuality) visit yearly 
the tombs of their fathers, each man the tomb of his father and 
mother, alone there in silence, with what of worship or of other 
thought there may be, pauses solemnly each man, the divine skies 
all silent over him, the divine Graves, and this divinest Grave, all 
silent under him ; the pulsings of his own soul, if he have any soul 
alone audible. Truly it may be a kind of worship. Truly, if a 
man cannot get some glimpse into the Eternities, looking through 
this portal; through what other need he try it?”—Past and 
Present, p. 314, 


That the emperor of China is a Pantheist in his way, we 
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make no doubt; but whether his Pantheism begins and 
ends as above, we seriously question. We suspect there is 
superadded a good deal of worship of graven images; and 
this brings us to the most serious reflection we have to 
make on the whole system. Pantheism, theoretically 
speaking, may be defined as the devout feeling of an 
atheist ; but practically, it is a very different thing. It is 
not a modern speculation ; it is the oldest and the widest 
error that has ever been spread upon the earth; it is, 
indeed, the essence of all Paganism, as Carlyle himself is 
at pains to make manifest. The long extract which we 
give elucidates, far beyond our attempts, all that we have 
endeavoured to convey. 


“You remember that fancy of Aristotle’s, of a man who had 
grown to maturity in some dark distance, and was brought on a 
sudden into the upper air to see the sun rise. What would his 
wonder be, says the Philosopher, his rapt astonishment at the sight 
we daily witness with indifference? With the free open sense of a 
child, yet with the ripe faculty of a man, his whole heart would be 
kindled by that sight ; he would discern it well to be God-like ; his 
soul would fall down in worship before it. Now just such a child- 
like greatness was in the primitive natious. The first Pagan 
thinker among rude men, the first man that began to think, was 
precisely the child-man of Aristotle. Simple, open as a child, yet 
with the depth and strength ofa man, Nature had as yet noname 
to him ; he had not yet united under a name the infinite variety of 
sights, sounds, shapes, and motions, which we now collectively 
name Universe, Nature, or the like, and so with a name dismiss it 
from us. To the wild, deep-hearted man, all was yet new, not 
veiled under names or formulas ; it stood naked, flashing in on him 
there, beautiful, awful, unspeakable. Nature was to this man 
what to the thinker and Prophet,—it for ever is preter-natural. 
This green, flowery, rock-built earth; the trees, the mountains, 
rivers, many-sounding seas; that great deep sea of azure that 
swims overhead ; the winds sweeping through it; the black cloud 
fashioning itself together, now pouring out fire, now hail and rain, 
what is it? Ay, what? At bottom we do not yet know; we can 
never know at all. It is not by our superior insight that we escape 
the difficulty, it is by our superior levity, our inattention, our want 
of insight. It is by not thinking that we cease to wonder at it. 
Hardened round us, encasing wholly every notion we form, is a wrap- 
page of traditions, hearsays, mere words. We call that fire of the 
black thunder-cloud, electricity ; and lecture learned about it, and 
grind the like of it out of glass and silk; but what is it? What 
made it? Whence comes it? Whither goes it? Science has 
done much for us ; but it is a podr science that would hide from us 
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the great, deep, sacred infinitude of Nescience, whither we can 
never penetrate, on which all science swims, as a mere superficial 
film. This world, after all our science and sciences, is still a 
miracle, wonderful, inscrutable, magical, and more to whosoever 
will think of it. 

“That great mystery of Time, were there no other, the illimita- 
ble, silent, never-resting thing called Time, rolling, rushing on, 
swift, silent, Jike an all-embracing ocean tide, on which we and all 
the universe swim like exhalations, like apparitions, which are and 
then are not; this is for ever very literally a miracle, a thing to 
strike us dumb; for we have no word to speak about it. This 
Universe, ah me! What would the wild man know of it? what 
can we yet know? That it isa Force, and thousandfold complexity 
of Forces ;—a Force which is not we. That is all; it is not we; it 
is altogether different from us. Force, Force, everywhere Force ; 
we ourselves a mysterious Force in the centre of that. ‘There is 
not a leaf rotting on the highway but has Force in it; how else 
could it rot?’ Nay, surely to the Atheistic Thinker, if such a one 
were possible, it must be a miracle too ;—this large, illimitable 
whirlwind of Force which envelopes us here ;—never-resting whirl- 
wind, high as immensity, old as eternity. What is it? God's 
creation, the religious people answer; it is the Almighty God’s. 
Atheistic science babbles poorly of it with scientific nomenclatures, 
experiments, and what not: as if it were a poor dead thing to be 
bottled in Leyden jars, and sold over counters. But the natural 
sense of man, in all times, if he will honestly apply his sense, pro- 
claims it to be a living thing ;—ah, an unspeakable god-like thing, 
towards which, the best attitude for us, after never so much science, 
is awe, devout prostration and humility of soul ; worship, if not in 
words, then in silence. 

* ¥ * * * * * 


“And look what perennial fibre of truth was in that. To us, 
also, through every star, through every blade of grass, is not a God 
made visible if we will open our minds and eyes? We do not 
worship in that way now ; but it is not reckoned still a merit proof 
of what we call a ‘poetic nature,’ that we recognise how every 
object has a divine beauty in it, how every object still verily is a 
‘window through which we may look into infinitude itself.’ He 
that can discern the loveliness of things, we call him Poet Painter. 
Man of Genius, gifted, loveable. These poor Sabeans did even 
what he does ; in their own fashion soever was a merit better than 
what the entirely stupid man did, what the horse and camel did ; 
namely, nothing. 


+ * * #* * * * 


“And now, if worship even of a star had some meaning in it, 
how much more might that of a hero? Worship of a Hero is tran- 
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scendent admiration of a great Man. I say great men are still 
admirable. No nobler feeling than this of admiration for one 
higher than himself, dwells in the breast of man. It is to this 
hour, and at all hours, the vivifying influence in man’s life. Reli- 
gion, I find, stands upon it, not Paganism only, but far higher and 
truer religions, all religion hitherto known. Hero worship, heart- 
felt, prostrate admiration, submission, burning boundless for a 
noblest, god-like Form of man, is not that the germ of christianity 
itself? “The greatest of all Heroes is one whom we do not name 
here. Let sacred silence meditate that sacred matter ; you will 
find it in the ultimate perfection of a principle extant throughout 
man’s whole history on earth.”—Heroes and Hero Worship, pp. 
10-18. 


Even so. This is the apex of modern speculation. 
Heathenism and Christianity are fundamentally one and 
the same. But what we desire to impress is not the false- 
hood, but the truth contained in the above passage. It is 
perfectly true, that when sin had defaced the image of the 
true God, awe and terror at the mysterious powers of 
nature, and admiration for great men, united with 
another principle to produce the adoration of creatures or 
idols. This principle, which Carlyle has rather overlooked, 
is the ineradicable tendency of man to refer these mysteri- 
ous powers of nature to the operation of a Conscious 
divinity. Prayer, the universal custom, necessarily suppo- 
ses it. Thus, the void left by true religion was filled, as 
it will for ever be, not by rationalism the»ries, but by 
superstition. 


‘* She, mid the lightning’s blaze and thunder’s sound, 

When rocked the mountains, and when groaned the ground, 
She taught the weak to bend, the proud to pray, 

To powers unseen, and mightier far than they. 

She from the rending earth and bursting skies, 

Saw gods descend, and fiends infernal rise.” 


And so it would be again in the midst of all your so- 
called enlightenment. If modern Pantheism could ever 
become more than a philosophic speculation—if it could 
descend among the mass of men to serve them for a reli- 
gion, so surely would it issue in a new Heathenism. It 
has done so already in spirit wherever its influence has 
extended. What else is that worship of the senses, which 
we see everywhere infecting modern French fiction, and 
which Carlyle himself, in his trenchant way, has named 
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after the vilest of the heathen rites? But we say it 
‘would soon be Heathenism in form. If Hebert, Chau- 
mette, and the rest, had succeeded really in extirpating 
the Christian religion from France, how long would it have 
been before the people would have paid idolatrous worship 
to their goddess of reason, and believed that their plaster 
statue of nature was actually instinct with a divine power? 
The deities of their Sansculottides, Genius, and Labour, 
and Reward, would infallibly have been as much personi- 
fied as Pallas or Apollo, and shared with fouler divinities 
the worship of a people thus brought back to Heathenism 
by those lumiéres for which Christianity was too super- 
stitious. 

As to the other branch of the system, the doctrine of 
the mutability of religious truth, and its varying develop- 
ments from age to age, what can we say but that it is the 
logical complement of the Pantheistic hypothesis? Reject 
revelation, deny all objective truth, figure religion as a 
web spun by human thought and its attainments upon 
“the loom of time,”’ or rather, perhaps, as the phantasma- 
goria which the world of outer and inner existence daguer- 
reotypes upon the human phantasy, and there is no reason 
why it should not shift in shifting lights and points of view 
through all time. And if any infidel philosopher can 
comfort himself in his own desolation with this theory, and 
with the reflection that this is an age of ‘‘ transition,” in 
which religion is not possible for man, we can let him do 
so, with pity. But if, as is commonly the case, the doc- 
trine be flung in our teeth, not to round off their own 
principles, but as a substantive truth antagonistic to ours, 
in that case we say that as applied to Catholicity, it is 
false ; false historically, and false metaphysically. Other 
religions, they say, flourished and fell, Christianity 
flourished, but is falling; it does not square with the 
modern mind ; the current of European thought is against 
it, and it subsists only in decay. We say, in answer, sim- 
ply that if ever a time existed in which the supernatural 
life of the Catholic Church ought to be manifest even to 
the eyes of fools, it is this very middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

“The current of European thought,” they authorita- 
tively argue. Yes: there has been an enormous deal of 
sceptical and atheistical speculation during the last hun- 
dred and fifty years, and we see the issue of it in a wide 
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revolt against all the powers of Heaven and earth. No 
doubt it is strong: we admit its strength, and began by 
admitting it; and it may be strong enough hereafter to 
shed Christian blood in seas; but whence is its strength ? 
from the evil or the good principle ; from what is earthy or 
what is heavenly in our nature? ‘‘ Christianity sup- 
planted Paganism,”’ say the philosophers, “and shall be 
itself supplanted.’”’ Christianity supplanted Paganism, 
humanly speaking, and by the confession of the infidel 
historian, by its superior holiness, by its sublime virtues, 
and no less by its sublime mysteries. And now the force 
which they analogically argue will subdue Christianity, is 
identically the same over which Christianity thus tri- 
umphed—the force of pride, ambition, self-sufficieney, and 
the baseless theories of philosophers. We say that what- 
ever religious thought is in the world; whatever seeks 
for godliness, is visibly setting not from but towards the 
Catholic Church, and is swelling the tide of her ever- 
lasting waters. If indeed any one choose to make his 
daily food of the confections of the infidels, if he break- 
fast upon a lecture of Emerson’s, make a solid meal of the 
philosophy of Conte or Cousin, and a spicy supper of a 
novel of George Sand, choosing to name al! that European 
thought, we cannot be surprised that Catholic doctrines 
or mysteries should be a loathing to him. But to our 
mind, the opinion of the court of Charles the Second 
would be just as good a criterion of the value of the 
virtue of purity. 

So much for ‘‘ modern thought,’’ when adduced by way 
of authority. But the objection is often put by way of an 
appeal to individual intellect, and in a form which is at 
least rational and intelligible. Itis argued thus. With- 
out investigating the divine authority for doetrines, they 
may become incredible in the course of human progress, 
because scientific facts are discovered which the intellect 
cannot refuse to give assent to; if these discoveries are 
plainly at variance with the dogma, the dogma must give 
way. We admit the consequence in any plain case of the 
kind. If the Indian tortoise supporting the earth were a 
doctrine of religion, the circumnavigation of the globe 
would dissipate it. Upon this basis, when driven to the 
wall, the supporters of the theory of mutations rest. It is 
worth while, then, to‘examine what instance they adduce, 
to show the present incredibility of Catholicity. Here it 
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is in Carlyle’s ‘‘ Heroes and Hero-worship.”? ‘‘ Dante’s 
Mountain of Purgatory,” he says, ‘‘ does noé stand in the 
ocean of the other Hemisphere, once Columbus has 
sailed thither. Men find no such thing extant in the other 
Hemisphere. Itis not there. It must cease to be be- 
lieved to be there. So with all beliefs whatever in this 
world—all systems of belief and systems of practice that 
spring from these.’’ There is the decisive blow at Catho- 
licity. He takes the fancy of a poet, giving locality, as 
poets do, to the unseen, and which the poet himself. knew 
to be a fancy, for the dogma of a creed, and then compla- 
cently destroys it. In the same manner, of course, the 
Christian belief in heaven above and hell beneath is de- 
stroyed by the discovery of the antipodes. It is a standing 
observation, that Protestants entertain themselves by build- 
ing up doctrines for Catholics, and then hurling them 
down, but Exeter Hall itself never carried it to such a pue- 
rile length as this, 

The truth is, that writings like Carlyle’s have tended to 
foster an impression, not put into words, but indistinctly felt, 
that the spiritual faculties of man are in some inconceivable 
way different in this age from what they were in former ages. 
High acute discursive intellects of past times, they say, 
believed the Christian dogmas with their whole hearts,— 
we can no longer believe them, because, and only because 
it is a different era. Such is the impression, held, too, for 
the most part, in a languid pick-tooth way, indicating ac- 
tual satisfaction at having such a theory to reston. A 
great deal, we will admit, changes among men, their habits, 
languages, dynasties, social forms, all their earthly acquisi- 
tions wax and wane; but till the philosophy of clothes 
can establish that human beings get a new osseous or ner- 
vous structure from age to age, we will believe that their 
spiritual nature remains for ever the same. In the nine- 
teenth century, as in the tenth, man has the same yearnings 
after infinite good, the same power of sin within him to 
combat, and the same impotence to contend against it by 
his natural powers; he is surrounded by the same eternal 
problem, a problem then as now, and now as then insoluble 
except by one solution. And that solution is no subjective 
hypothesis, but an external objective fact ; the question is 
solely whether God has given arevelationto man. If there 
be a living God, and if He has made known His will to 
nian, it is surely of little weight to the enquirer what the 
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tone of modern “ thought’? may be upon the subject. If 
not—why then it is little matter either. 

We know not whether to others, but to us the refutation 
of these fancies breaks even more luminously than else- 
where from the little book of the Confessions of St. Augus- 
tine. Born in the decadence of the Roman Empire, long 
before the birth of Feudalism, or those middle ages, in 
which, and which alone, it is the modern cant to fix the 
reign of the Catholic Church; separated from us by fif- 
teen centuries of time, by the wreck of an old, and the 
growth of a new civilization, what is there, we ask, in the 
history of that great man’s mind and faith, that might not 
be literally repeated at this day? The questions that agi- 
tated him, were not cognate merely with those now agi- 
tated, they were the same, the very same—the nature of 
God, and the origin of evil, and the immutable chain of 
causes—as indeed there is not a metaphysical difficulty 
against religion that does not date from the farthest anti- 
quity. When St. Augustine, in his nineteenth year, 
moved by the reading of Cicero’s Hortensius, devoted his 
whole heart and life to the service of wisdom, he had got, as 
we believe, to the very point where the best of the ration- 
alists would leave us at this day, after having abandoned 
Christianity. “ Spirituality,’’ if that was his need, he had 
to overflowing in Plato and the Platonists. Hisown book, 
“de pulchro et apto,”’ written while he was yet a Pagan, 
was, we doubt not, equal to any moral or zsthetical treatise 
which the infidelity of Europe has yet produced. Rising 
into fame and eminence, rich in the love of friends, and 
holding with them high discourse (such as it needs no 
effort to conceive) upon the ways of God and man: was not 
his life, in the eyes of the rationalist, a noble and spiritual 
one? Alas! he knew it himself to be base and miserable. 
He felt himself girt by a coil of sin, which all his strength 
was impotent to break. He did not seek “ spirituality,” 
but truth, and his own salvation; and he saw everywhere 
around him opinion, and theory, and jarring speculation, 
the pride of the philosophers, the dreams of the Mani- 
cheans—Eternal Truth nowhere, or else within the Catho- 


lic fold. Who can ever forget the final hour of his con- 
version? The casual.visitor, the topic of the hour, giving 
force and direction to all that his conscience had been me- 
ditating, then the providential passage of St. Paul stirring 
his heart from its inmost depths, and at last the storm of 
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penitential tears; and he had embraced God and God’s 
Church, and sin and doubt lay behind him for evermore. 
It is beautiful, but nothing more than has been witnessed 
in every age of the Church since, and through God’s 
mercy most amply in our own. The same resting place 
ever remains for the like unrest. Now as then, there is 
everywhere opinion and conflicting theory: one gives you 
his flashy fancy, to account for the origin of all religions ; 
another builds up his system from the lowest human appe- 
tites; a third will scientifically explain how the human 
being was developed out of the brute and the reptile. The 
hypothesis of one generation is the refuse of the next—often 
the noisy book of one year is the waste paper of the follow- 
ing. ‘‘ Who,” asks Burke, “now reads Toland or Tin- 
dal?’’ who, we ask, ever dips into the redoubtable encyclo- 
pedie, or turns a page of the Patriarch of Ferney himself? 
They have given place to other regenerators of their spe- 
cies, ‘‘ fireside philanthropists, great at the pen,’’ who are 
worshippers of Beauty and the Arts, and will teach you 
how to nourish high thoughts, yet at the same time gratify 
your senses, without fear of having your conscience wrung 
by ascetic morality. 

And in the midst of all this, the Catholic Church, now 
as of old, now more than of old—for she counts within 
her pale more subjects than at any time since she received 
her Charter from her Founder—does her appointed work, 
saving the souls of human beings, weaning them from sin, 
and leading them to God. ‘The feet of her ministers and 
consecrated handmaids are found assiduous at the side of 
the dying and disconsolate. Year after year she buds with 
her spontaneous life, in new fruits of charity and piety. 
The philosophers abandon man to his sins and sufferings, 
while they dream of a gorgeous future for the race; she, 
with impressive finger, touches the individual heart, leads 
it where before the sacred altar God’s grace descends upon 
it, sensibly, like the gentle rain from heaven infusing 
strength and peace, prompting to penitence and all virtue. 
Nam et ipsi sancti tui, Domine, qui tecum jam in regno 
celorum exultant, in fide et patientia magna, dum vive- 
rent, adventum glorie tue eapectaverunt. Quod alli 
crediderunt, ego credo: quod illi speraverunt, ego spero: 
ubi alli pervenerunt, ibi per gratiam tuam me consecu- 
turum conjido. 

It is worth while to observe, how differently two men 
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like Carlyle and Macaulay regard the Church, each being 
in his way inveterately hostile to her. Macaulay, without 
earnest opinion of any kind, but clear-sighted enough as to 
outward facts, sees the wonder of her past and present 
existence, that nothing on earth is, or ever was like to 
her. From her past history he foretells new triumphs 
and her vigorous youth when the British Empire will be 
a name. Yet with a moral blindness, the like of which 
is not in Carlyle or elsewhere, he attributes this eternity 
of greatness to a mere tradition of cunning; he believes 
that the Catholic system is essentially false, and that to 
falsehood, supported ‘‘ by a judicious use of enthusiasm,” 
is given the kingdom of earth. Did the worst Manicheism 
ever propound a more revolting doctrine? Carlyle, witha 
moral sense infinitely higher, having come to regard the 
Catholic Church as false, irresistibly infers that she must 
die, and invariably assumes that she is dying. According 
to his theory, her death-knell was struck three centuries 
ago by Luther; and by right she should have been grow- 
ing hourly since more decrepid, distracted, and corrupt. 
Such is his assertion, made with complacent assurance 
in his earlier works, with louder asseverations in his later; 
and at last with shrieks and execrations in these. Pam- 
phlets, when the contrary fact was too plainly manifested 
before him. 

The Pamphlets are themselves no more than the na- 
tural outcome of his system, and contain nothing that 
was not more or less developed in his former writings. 
They are, in brief, to the effect that this is an anarchic, 
mutinous time, in which all authority has fallen into con- 
tempt, and in which it, above all things, behoves the able 
men of the world to put themselves at the head of the 
world’s affairs, if universal ruin is not to be the result; that 
for one thing philanthropic twaddle and misplaced tender- 
ness to criminals will not save us; that a commencement 
of reform is to be made in the administrative, not the legis- 
lative departments, for the true function of a parliament 
was, at its beginning, and always should be, that of an ad- 
vising, not a governing body; and that speech-making, 
(‘stump oratory,’’) usurping the place of practical work, is 
a crying nuisance in these days, demanding loudly to be 
abated. 

With the greater part of the substance of all this, we 
will not deny that we concuf; but. through all there runs 
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the same fatal taint of his aversion to Christianity in all 
existing forms. For example, his second pamphlet on 
** Model-prisons,”’ deals with the common opinion, that the 
foundation of the right of society to inflict punishment is 
example to others, and improvement of the criminal him- 
self. Carlyle naturally scouts this theory. Justice is done 
by society as justice, and in virtue of an inherent or dele- 
gated right to visit crime with punishment ;—the terror and 
the example may be the concomitants, and may be also 
the measure, of the punishment, but never could confer the 
right. Yeteven this principle, fundamentally true, is dealt 
with by him in away to make it even falser and far more hate- 
ful than the system it opposes. According to him the scoun- 
drel is unimproveable, irreclaimable ;—if he be hastening 
to the gallows, clear the road for him; if he choose to go 
to Hell, send him thither with all dispatch, extinguish him 
at least out of human society as a mutinous wild beast: 
How abhorrent the spirit of all this is to the teaching of 
our Lord, and of our Lord’s Church, we need scarce 
observe. 

In the seventh pamphlet he treats, with great power and 
in a spirit of the deadliest sarcasm, of that sordid worship 
of money, with which England is overridden. Can any- 
thing be conceived better, for example, than the following 
address of the practical English mind, supposed to be 
offered to king Hudson in the days of his glory? “ Yes, 
you are something like the Ideal of a Man; you are he I 
would give my right arm and leg, and accept a potbelly 
with gout and an appetite for strong waters to be like! 
You out of nothing can make a world, or huge fortune of 
gold. A divine intellect is in you, which Earth, and Hea- 
ven, and Capel Court itself acknowledges; at the word of 
which are done miracles. You find a dying railway; you 
say to it, Live, blossom anew with scrip ;—and it lives and 
blossoms into umbrageous flowery scrip, to enrich with 
golden apples the hnngry souls of men. Divine miracle! 
the like of which what god ever did? Hudson—though I 
mumble about my thirty-nine articles and the service of 
other divinities—Hudson is my god; and to him I will 
sacrifice this twenty pound note, if perhaps he will be pro- 
pitious to me.” 

The worship of King Hudson leads him to the subject 
of religion generally, with which he deals in the remainder 
of the seventh, and in the eighth Pamphlet. Here,. at 
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least, he speaks without reserve. Never before was his 
pantheism, his doctrine, that all religion is a merely human 
development,’ so emphatically pronounced. ‘To the pri- 
mitive man all Forces of Nature were divine,” &c. ‘‘ Not 
because Heaven existed, did men know good from evil, the 
because, I invite you to consider, lay quite the other way. 
It was because meu, having hearts as well as stomachs, felt 
then, and knew through all their being, the difference be- 
tween good and evil, that heaven and hell first came to 
exist.”” ‘“‘ We must make,” he passionately cries, ‘“‘ our 
exodus from Houndsditch,”’ cast off all our old Hebrew rags 
and tatters. In fact, that three centuries after Luther gave 
*‘ the first blow of demolition’”’ to the Christian system, it 
should still subsist to such an extent as it does, and above 
all, that the Catholic Church should still subsist, fills him 
with a rage that is almost appalling. Looking round for 
the cause of this, he fixes (not without a shadow of truth) 
upon Saint Ignatius, upon whom accordingly he pours all 
the torrent of his wrath. It is curious to see how utterly, 
in his anger at what St. Ignatius has done, he loses all 
true appreciation of facts, and even abandons all his own 
principles of the nobleness of heroic effort. ‘St. Igna- 
tius,’’ he says, was bad by nature, and by destiny swollen 
into avery Ahriman of badness.”’ His life before his con- 
version, the life of a brave young cavalier, not sinless, but 
stained with no excessive sin, he calls that of ‘a degraded 
ferocious human pig, one of the most perfect scoundrels ;’’ 
and yet venial compared with what be afterwards became. 
That he should have repented of his former life was right, 
and Carlyle honours him for it; but that he should have 
then sought counsel of the Catholic Church instead of the 
* Eternal Oracles,’ that he should have sought to save 
his soul instead of ‘consenting to be damned ;’’ and above 
all, that he should have devoted himself and his order to 
the service of the Church; this is his inexplicable sin. 
“‘ How many three-hatted Papas and scandalous consecra- 
ted Phantasms, cleric and laic, does it (Jesuitism) still re- 
tain in existence in all corners of this afflicted world ?’’ 
“The execution it has done upon the souls of men is 
enormous and tremendous,’’—meaning, that in his view 
the Jesuits have done more than any body of men to pre- 
serve Christianity from the assaults of its enemies ;— 
surely a high tribute to the Society. Its virtues, obedi- 
ence, and others he does not deny, nor its shining exam- 
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ples of what human energy and faculty are equal to; but 
“obedience to what is wrong and false.””—‘* Good Hea- 
vens!”’ he says, ‘is there any name for such a depth of 
cowardice and calamity?’? How it comes to pass that 
these virtues so grow and flourish within what is wrong 
and false, and not outside of it, might, we think, awaken 
in him some salutary misgivings. In the same way he 
admits, that the class of good men in the world are, almost 
without exception, on the false or Christian side; and that 
on the other side are, for the most part, “‘mutinous, angry, 
discontented persons, and aclass rather worthy to be called 
bad.”? Falsehood everywhere with the good, truth every- 
where with the bad—what a frightful conclusion! And 
frightful he considers it, for he curses his day in words the 
like of which were never spoken or printed before. 


“‘ Wo have to report that Human Speech is not true! That it is 
false to a degree never witnessed in this world till lately. Such a 
subtle virus of falsity in the very essence of it as far excels all 
open lying or prior kinds of falsity ; false with consciousness of 
being sincere! The heart of the world is corrupted to the core; a 
detestable devil’s-poison circulates in the life-blood of mankind ; 
taints with abominable deadly malady all that men do. Sucha 
curse never fell on man before. Did the human species ever lie in 
such a soak of horrors—sunk like steeping flax beneath the fetid 
hell-waters—in all spiritual respects dead, dead ; voiceless towards 
heaven for centuries back ; merely sending up in the form of mute 
prayer, such an odour as the angels never smelt before? Horrible! 
yes, how could it be other than horrible? Like the valley of 
Jehosaphat, it lies around us, one nightmare wilderness, and wreck 
of dead men’s bones, this false modern world, and no rapt Ezechiel 
in prophetic vision imaged to himself things sadder, more horrible 
and terrible, than the eyes of men, if they are awake, may now 
deliberately see.”—Latter Day Pamphlets, No. ix.: Jesuitism. 


To most readers this will seem mere blind frenzy. 
Frenzy, indeed, it is, and blind enough; but considering 
the character and previous conclusions of the writer, neither 
unnatural, nor altogether irrational. For, having not only 
rejected Christianity, but become possessed in his whole 
nature by the conviction, that no one can sincerely believe 
in Christianity at present, what a hypocritical, horrible 
aspect must the world wear to him? And further, is not his 
complaint of the mass of falsity which he finds around him 
in great measure, just? The world of letters and of states- 
men having cast off supernatural Faith, what could it become 
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but false in all spiritual matters; canting, frivolous, and 
insincere, poisoning all who seek for truth there? And, in 
England above all, does he not actually witness the very 
thing which he describes with a pen dipped in vitriol, the 
majority of men, holding their thirty-nine articles, not as a 
faith, nor even as an opinion, but as a portion of their 
respectability, content to dwell in decencies for ever, and 
afraid, or indisposed, to test their truth, keeping them in a 
corner of their brain for Sundays, while they give their 
whole heart and strength to the worship of money and 
material means. He sees that sight in England; and on 
the Continent he sees, on one side, the Catholicism which 
he hates and rejects; and, on the other, all the powers of 
moral and social licentiousness. Literature and art, which 
were to have constituted the religion of the New Era, he 
now at last finds, will, unless religion drawn from some 
other source inspire them, inevitably become corrupt, and 
the ministers of corruption, as they are now. In the midst 
of all this, it is not his despair, but rather the spark of 
hope which he still professes to feel, that excites our 
wonder. 

Certainly, to a Catholic, it is matter of exultation, and 
even if thoughts so awful will admit it, of laughter, to see 
the inextricable coil in which these philosophers writhe in 
trying to read without Faith the riddle of the world. ‘‘The 
Catholic system,” says Carlyle, ‘‘is fearful and wonderful 
to the seeing eye and thinking heart, in these days.’’ 
** That,’ he exclaims, speaking of our God, “‘is not the 
Creator of the universe—go out into the universe and 
look.”’ It is indeed fearful and wonderful in our days and 
in all days. Go, we also say, and contemplate the uni- 
verse—we will not soften for you a single difficulty, we 
will interpose no haze of idealism between the proud 
imagination of the philosopher and the reality of the tre- 
mendous mysteries by which it is so choked ; we rejoice to 
enhance the difficulties, rather to bring them out into 
clearer light and bolder relief. Consider, then, the uni- 
verse; look on the innumerable worlds and systems in 
the midst of which our globe is an undistinguished speck, 
conceive yourself theu transported to the farthest of those 
orbs on the verge of creation, over distances which the 
very light-beams take myriads of ages to traverse; imagine 
the new universe, the new galaxies and constellations 
breaking on you there, and ‘those that lie beyond, and still 
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beyond, through all the endless tracts of infinitude, and 
then bring home the thought, that the Creator of All lay 
once a mute infant in his mother’s lap, unrecognized, in 
an obscure corner of this ‘ paltry planet:’ nay more, that 
the same Almighty Creator is present, daily, God and 
Man, upon a million altars, the sacrifice and food of his 
creatures. Z'here is the foundation of the Catholic sys- 
tem; say, how comes it to be in existence at all at this day ? 
But that it should exist in the fulness of strength and 
unity—the world’s thought, as they choose to term it, as 
impotent against it, as the world’s swords or shackles— 
exist with a structure vast, organic, and complete beyond 
parallel, and further, that from the philosophers themselves 
should be wrung the admission, that the Church, so based, 
has been the mightiest agent of good the world ever saw; 
—that obedience, subordination, and that silent fruitful 
labour, which among modern theorists is so lauded and so 
lacked, should be her especial mark—works of charity and 
piety should for ever spring from her, spontaneous and 
abundant as the blossoms on the trees—that the spirit 
of heroic action and heroic suffering should be of the very 
essence of her being, while yet she directs her efforts, not 
to produce singularity of virtue, but to regulate and sanc- 
tify daily life, and that her highest self-sacrifices should 
(far removed from all Fakirism) be coexistent with clear 
judgment and calm will—that leading towards heaven, she 
should comprehend earth and its ways and workings so 
intimately and instinctively—that all attempts to separate 
her characteristics from herself, and make her virtues grow 
in other soils, have ever failed, and that at this hour she 
should stand conspicuously to all the only principle of 
permanence upon earth—this is the overwhelming enigma 
for ever inexplicable to the unbelieving. 

Mindful of these things, with what feelings does the 
Catholic look out on the world of wild speculation and 
wilder passions? With inner joy, with pity and fear, and 
with shame too, that so many of these men should be 
ardent in search of the truth which they know not, while 
he is so tepid in the service of the truth which he knows. 
These lessons he may learn from the philosophers; he can 
learn little else from them. Whatever of spirituality, of 
elevation of the spirit and depression of the sense they in- 
culcate, he finds a thousand times richer and fuller in 
Catholic writings, with sanctions and precepts to the 
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others altogether unknown. Whatever of truth they have 
she teaches; whatever of falsehoood, she reprobates. ‘T'o 
take one example out of hundreds: Carlyle’s hero-worship 
represents, no doubt, a true principle of our nature, but 
in him so distorted and exaggerated, that the truth of it 
can scarcely be recognized. His system presents Odin, 
St. Paul, Mirabeau, and Arkwright, successively for our 
worship. ‘Turn from that to the hero-worship of the Cath- 
olic Church,—her heroes whom she offers for our vene- 
ration, for our imitation, are the saints and servants of 
one unchangeable living God, who have in every age la- 
boured and suffered that His will might be done,—not the 
one auathematizing and supplanting the other, but all in 
communion together, forming an unbroken line of light 
and holiness from the beginning of the world, and to us, 
not dead models merely, but living friends and associates. 

As to the future, about which we hear so much, why 
should we waste our time in vain speculations about it? 
The future will be best shaped by each of us doing faith- 
fully his duty in his day. ‘The form of feudalism is pass- 
ing, as all earthly forms must pass. Feudalism was not 
the Church, never was specially the Church’s friend, often 
was her powerful enemy. It is now being abrogated, and 
what will take its place none can tell, certain only that 
it will be very different from what the wisest of us all fore- 
casts. It may be, after all, that the principle of order will 
hold its ground, and accomplish necessary change, with 
occasional convulsion, keeping the spirit of anarchy, for the 
most part, chained beneath its feet. If so, the victor in 
that mighty triumph will be the Church alone. It may 
be that God has destined European civilization to be torn 
in pieces by frantic faction, and then trodden over by ban- 
ded Scythian hordes. If so, it will be no more than what 
happened before upon a scale so gigantic that we can 
scarce fancy its recurrence. And again, as before, the 
Church will remain amid the chaos, the element of new 
construction, diffusing vital virtue and vital warmth 
throughout the mass, and purging downwards the black 
Tartareous, cold infernal dregs, adverse to life. Centuries 
will solve the problem for the world; a few years will solve 
it for each of us, 





Ant. IX.—Lectures on Certain Difficulties felt by Anglicans in Sub- 
mitting to the Catholic Church. By Joun Henry Newman, Priest 
of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, 8vo, London: Burns and 
Lambert. 1850, 


kt is often said, that the history of a scholar is the his- 
tory of his books. There are few writers, and especially 
few theological writers, of whom this is more true, than of 
the distinguished author of the Lectures on Anglican 
Dificulties. Kven in the absence of the key to certain 
passages of private history which these Lectures supply, it 
would be impossible for any one at all intimately ac- 
quainted with Dr. Newman’s writings, not to perceive 
that they all bear a clear and definite personal relation to 
the author, and that each of them represents some new 
and distinct reality in the development of his mind. It is 
not merely that he will recognise them, at a glance, as steps 
of a regularly progressive series, commencing, at least as 
far as principles are concerned, with what may almost be 
called the foundation, of the Christian faith, and following 
it up into all the minutest details of its dogmatical com- 
my . 
pleteness. ‘To trace out such a progress as this, would be, 
in itself, a very curious and interesting study. But in 
Dr. Newman’s case, it possesses peculiar attractions. 
The interest of all, even the most purely and abstractly 
dogmatical of his publications, is heightened by the evi- 
dence of genuineness and reality which they all present. 
There is an air of earnestness and truth in every thing 
which he has written, that brings the writer, in his 
own person, before us, in every page. We cannot help 
constantly feeling, in what is addressed to ourselves, the 
workings of his own mind, even where there is not the 
remotest personal allusion; and as each new view is devel- 
oped in succession, we are led on, step by step, with the 
full consciousness that our guide has traced for himself 
the way by which he leads us. 

And it is eminently, and indeed avowedly, so in these Lec- 
tures upon Anglican Dificulties. In these, however, the 
personal relation is retrospective. The author himself re- 
lates in many most interesting passages, the progress of that 
mental history which the several works practically reveal. 
His argumentation is addressed, in great part, not so much 
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to his hearers as to his former self. The “‘difficulties’’ which 
ne combats, are those which had beset his own course; the 
obstacles which he removes from the paths of others, are 
those which it has been the reward of his own long and 
painful struggle to overcome. Indeed, the very necessity 
of dealing thus with such .a subject has formed, by his own 
avowal, one of his greatest embarrassments in the under- 
taking. The apprehension, or rather the certainty, that 
in treating it at all he would be “ compelled to speak of 
himself,’? made him sensitively unwilling to undertake 
the course of Lectures. He foresaw that he “could not 
address his audience on the subjects which he proposed, 
without introducing himself into the discussion ;’’ he could 
not refer to the past, without alluding to matters in which 
he had had a part; he could not show that interest in his 
hearers’ state of mind and course of thought which he 
really felt, ‘‘ without showing that he therefore understood 
it, because he had before now experienced it himself :’’ and 
he was haunted by the anticipation, doubly painful to a 
mind so modest as his, that “‘in drawing out the events of 
former years, and the motives of past transactions, and the 
operation of common principles, and the complexion of old 
habits and opinions, he should he, in no slight degree, 
constructing, what he has ever avoided, a defence of 
himself.’’—(p. 322.) 

It is only just to add that, as may be inferred from such 
principles as these, the difficulty here anticipated has been 
most successfully overcome. We never remember to have 
seen the trying subject of “‘self,’’ treated with so much judg- 
ment and so much taste as in these Lectures. There isa 
graceful union of modesty and frankness in the tone of all 
that relates to the author’s own person, removed alike from 
arrogance and from affected reserve, which, while it excites 
our interest in the highest degree, and imparts a character 
of life and reality to the narrative, yet never jars upon that 
instinctive sensitiveness by which we shrink from every 
undue exhibition of egotism, however skilfully disguised. 

There is another most pleasing characteristic of these 
Lectures which may of course be traced to the same 
source—the tone which pervades them of trustful confi- 
dence in the principles by which the author himself had 
been influenced, and of affectionate tenderness for those 
with whom he once held them in common; for the diffi- 
culties by which they are surrounded ; for the prejudices 
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which hold them back; for the manifold and distracting 
ties from which he is now set free, but which still fetter 
their every movement. ‘‘ It needed no prophetical gift,”’ 
he feelingly avows, in his closing Lecture, “to be sure, 
that others must take ultimately the course which I 
had taken, though I could not foretell the time or the 
occasion; no gift to foresee that those who did not choose 
to plunge into the gulf of scepticism must at length fall 
back upon the Catholic Church. Nor did it require 
in me much faith in you, my dear brethren, much love 
«for you, to be sure that, though there were close around 
you men who look like you but are not, that you, 
the children of the movement, were too conscientious, too 
much in earnest, not to be destined by that God, who 
made you what you are, to greater things. Others may 
have scoffed at you, but I never; others may have made 
light of your principles, or your sincerity, but never I; 
others may have predicted evil of you, I have only felt 
vexed at the prediction. I have laughed indeed, I have 
scorned, and scorn and laugh I must, when men set up an 
outside instead of the inside of religion—when they affect 
more than they can sustain—when they indulge in pomp 
or in minutie, which are only then becoming when there 
is something to be proud of, something to be anxious for. 
If I have been excessive here, if I have confused what is 
defective with what is hollow, or have mistaken aspira- 
tion for pretence, or have been severe upon infirmities, 
towards which self-knowledge would have made me ten- 
der, I wish it otherwise. Still, whatever my faults in this 
matter, I have ever been trustful in that true Catholic 
spirit which has lived in the movement of which you are 
partakers. I have been steady in my loyalty to that 
supernatural influence among you, which made me what I 
am,—which, in its good time, shall make you what you 
shall be.’”’—pp. 323—24. 

Hence it will be seen that these Lectures are addressed 
exclusively to one particular class, which the author 
affectionately describes as the ‘‘ children of the move- 
ment.’ They neither profess to offer any direct evidences 
of Catholicity, nor any refutation of the general and popu- 
lar difficulties which are urged against it. It would be 
hard to find a writer better qualified than Dr. Newman, 
not only by positive acquirements, but also and even more, 
by the character of his mind and his peculiar habits of 
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thought, for the examination of the great questions 
involved in these fundamental discussions. e trust, 
that if the fitting circumstances should arise, he will find it 
expedient to address himself to them in detail. The sin- 
gular union of depth and acuteness which characterizes all 
his views; his extraordinary power of analysis; his 
instinctive faculty of detecting and tracing out the analo- 
gies of reason and of revelation ; his wonderful capacity for 
illustration ; and, rarer still, the beautifully simple, natu- 
ral, and persuasive order into which all his varied materials 
fall, apparently without an effort ;—seem to point him out as 
especially qualified for the investigation of questions which 
resolve themselves ultimately into the foundations of faith. 
But although such are his undoubted qualifications; 
although he is no less fitted to argue upon the loosest 
principles of rationalism than upon the highest assump- 
tions of High-church dogmatism; though he might be no 
less at home in controversy with those who are “‘ very far 
from the Church,’’ than with those “‘who are very near 
her ;’’ yet it cannot be doubted, at the same time, that his 
first and most natural mission is to these who are following 
the course by which he has himself been led to the thresh- 
old of the faith; and that, as he himself has beautifully 
expressed it, the first duty of Catholics is to house those in 
who are near their doors.” 

And this is the purpose of the Lectures on Anglican 
Difficulties. Assuming the principles on which the so- 
called “‘ Movement of 1833 ”’ had its origin ;—following up 
the successive steps in its progress, in so far as it was 
common to all the members of the party ; and occasionally 
urging home with special force the peculiar views of those 
who cling to it even after the first great secession; the 
author shows that these principles cannot find their full, 
natural, and legitimate development, in any other com- 
munity than the Roman Catholic Church. 

The Lectures, therefore, may be divided into two sec- 
tions. In the first, (Lect. I~VII.) it is shown that in 
accordance with its own principles, the movement could not 
have any other termination than in the Church of Rome. 
And, as this, of its own nature, is but a negative argument, 
the purpose of the remaining Lectures, (VIII—XII,) is to 
meet the difficulties commonly made by Anglicans against 
joining the Roman Communion. 

Starting, therefore, with that acknowledged principle 
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on which the whole Tractarian system was founded, and 
which it was the first object of that system to reform, 
viz :—the enslaved and degraded condition of the National 
Church, which was felt to have become “a mere estab- 
lishment, a department of Government—or a function 
or operation of the State—without a substance—a mere 
collection of officials depending on and living in the 
supreme civil power ’’—the author shows, by an irresis- 
tible train of argument, at once profound and popular, 
that this Movement, imperfect, halting, and superficial as 
it has proved, was nevertheless uncongenial to the 
National Church, contented as she was and is, with her 
actual condition; that it did not originate with her; that 
its progress, even such as it has been, has not come from 
her, but without her aid and in her despite; that whatever 
of life, or energy, or grace it has had, came not from her; and 
that its tendency and direction have not, in the designs of 
Providence, been towards her, nor towards any party in 
her, nor towards what some of the followers of the move- 
ment have called a “‘ Branch Church,” nor finally towards 
a sect, external to the National Church, yet stopping short 
of the Communion of Rome. 

It will be seen that the questions opened out in this por- 
tion of the work, are in great measure entirely new, and in- 
deed arise altogether from the perfectly novel characters of 
this extraordinary religious revolution. Even to those, 
therefore, who are most familiar,with our controversial the- 
ology, the “‘ Lectures on Anglican Difficulties’ will have 
all the charm of novelty; and we are well sensible that 
there are no means by which we could render our pages 
more attractive than by extracting copiously from them. 
But we are restrained from so doing, not only by the pres- 
sure of other matter upon our space, but also by the hope 
that, even before this paper shall be in the hands of our 
readers, the work itself will be within the reach of all who 
desire to examine it for themselves. We shall content 
ourselves, therefore, with a very few specimens from this 
portion of the Lectures. Perhaps we shall not easily find 
a more characteristic one than in the Second Lecture on 
the uncongeniality of the National Church with the Move- 
ment of 1833. It consists simply in the application of a 
test. 


“We know that it is the property of life to be impatient of any 
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foreign substance in the body to which it belongs. It will be sove- 
reign in its own domain, and it conflicts with what it cannot assimilate 
into itself, and is irritated and disordered till it has expelled it, 
Such expulsion, then, is, emphatically, a test of uncengeniality, for 
it shows that the substance ejected, not only is not one with 
the body that rejects it, but cannot be made one with it; that its 
introduction is not only useless, or superfluous, or adventitious, but 
that it is intolerable. For instance, it is usual for High Church- 
men to speak of the Establishment as patient, in matter of fact, 
both of Catholic and Protestant principles ;—most true as regards 
Protestant, and it will illustrate my point to give instances of it. 
No one can doubt, then, that neither Lutheranism nor Calvinism is 
the exact doctrine of the Church of England, yet either heresy can 
readily coalesce with it in matter of fact. Persons of Lutheran 
and Calvinistic, and Luthero-Calvinist bodies, are and have been 
chosen without scruple by the English people for husbands and wives, 
for sponsors, for missionaries, for deans and canons, without any for- 
mal transition from communion to communion. The Anglican Pre- 
lates write complimentary letters to what they call the foreign Protes- 
tant Churches, and they attend, with their clergy and laity, Protestant 
places of worship abroad. William III. was called to the throne, 
though a Calvinist, and George I., though a Lutheran, and that in 
order to exclude a family who adhered to the religion of Rome. 
The national religion then has a congeniality with Lutheranism 
and Calvinism, which it has not, for instance, with the Greek reli- 
gion, or the Jewish. Religions, as they come, whatever they be, 
are not indifferent to it; it takes up one, it precipitates another ; 
it, as every religion, has a life, a spirit, a genius of its own, in 
which doctrines lie implicit, out of which they are developed, and 
by which they are attracted into it from without, and assimilated 
to it.”—pp. 45, 46, 


As an illustration of this principle, he refers to what 
forms the great charm of the “‘ Essay on Development,”’— 
those very striking scenes in history,—the attempt to force 
Arianism on the people of Milan during the pontificate of 
the Archbishop St. Ambrose; the equally abortive attempt 
to introduce the Anglican Liturgy in the church of St. 
Giles, in Edinburgh, in 1635; and the memorable scenes 
in London, on occasion of the imprisonment and trial of 
the Seven Bishops under James I]. Each of these events 
is in itself an evidence of the religious opinions and feel- 
ings which it would be impossible to mistake, of the several 
communities in which they occurred. To the religious 
views of the Establishment Dr. Newman applies the same 
test. 
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“When the note of Catholicism, as it may be called, was 
struck seventeen years since, and while it has sounded louder and 
louder in the national ear, what has been the response of the 
national sentiment? It had many things surely in its favour; it 
sounded from a centre which commanded attention—it sounded 
strong and full; nor was it intermitted or checked or lowered by 
the opposition, nor drowned by the clamour which it occasioned, 
while, at length, it was re-echoed and repeated from other centres 
with zeal and energy and sincerity and effect, as great as any 
cause could even desire or could ask for. So far, no movement 
could have more advantage with it than it had; and, as it proceeded, 
it did not content itself with propagating an abstract theology, but 
it took a part in the public events of the day; it interfered with 
court, with ministers, with university matters, and with counter- 
movements of whatever kind. 

‘And, moreover, which is much to the purpose, it appealed to 
the people, and that on the very ground that it was Apostolical in 
its nature. It made the experiment of this appeal the very test of 
its Apostolicity. ‘I shall offend many men,’ said one of its organs, 
‘when I say, we must look to the people; but let them give me a 
hearing. Well can I understand their feelings. Who, at first 
sight, does not dislike the thoughts of gentlemen and clergymen 
depending for their maintenance and their reputation on their 
flocks ? of their strength, as a visible power, lying, not in their 
birth, the patronage of the great, or the endowments of the Church, 
as hitherto, but in the homage of a multitude? But, in truth, the 
prospect is not so bad as it seems at first sight. The chief and 
obvious objection to the clergy being thrown on the people, lies in 
the probable lowering of Christian views, and the adulation of the 
vulgar, which would be its consequence ; and the state of dissenters 
is appealed to as an evidence of the danger. But let us recollect 
that we are an Apostolical body ; we were not made, nor can be 
unmade, by our flocks ; and, if our influence is to depend on them, 
yet the Sacraments reside with us. We have that with us, which 
none but ourselves possess, the mantle of the Apostles ; and this, 
properly understood and cherished, will ever keep us from being 
the creatures of a population.’ 

“Here then was a challenge to the nation to decide between the 
movement and its opponents; and how did the nation meet it? 
When clergymen of Latitudinarian theology were promoted to dig- 
nities, did the faithful of the diocese, or of the episcopal city, rise 
in insurrection? Did parishioners blockade a church’s doors to 
keep out a new incumbent, who refused to read the Athanasian 
Creed? Did vestries feel an instinctive reverence for. the altar, as 
soon as that reverence was preached? Did the organs of public 
opinion pursue with their invectives those who became dissenters 
or Irvingites? Was it a subject of popular indignation, discussed 
and denounced in railway trains, and omnibusses, and steam-boats, 
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in clubs and shops, in episcopal charges, and at visitation dinners, 
if a clergyman explained away the baptismal service, or professed 
his intention to leave out portions of it in ministration? Did 
it rouse the guards or the artillery to find that the Bishop where 
they were stationed was a Sabellian? Was it a subject for public 
meetings if a recognition was attempted of foreign Protestant ordi- 
nations? Did animosity to heretics of the day go so far as to lead 
speakers to ridicule their persons and their features, amid the 
cheer of sympathetic hearers? Did petitions load the tables of the 
Commons from the mothers of England or young men’s associa- 
tions, because the Queen went to a Presbyterian service, or a high 
minister of state was an infidel? Did the Bishops cry out and stop 
their ears on hearing that one of their body denied original sin or 
the grace of ordination? Was there nothing in the course of the 
controversy to show what the nation thought of the controversy ? 

Yes, I hear a cry from an episcopal city ; I have before my 
eyes one scene, and it is a type and earnest of many more. Once 
in a way, there were those among the authorities of the Establish- 
ment who made certain recommendations concerning the mode of 
conducting Divine worship: simple these in themselves, and per- 
fectly innocuous, but they looked like the breath, the shadow of 
the movement, they seemed an omen of something more to come ; 
they were the symptoms of some sort of ecclesiastical favour bes- 
towed on its adherents. The newspapers, the organs of the politi- 
cal, mammon-loving community, of those vast multitudes in all 
ranks, who are allowed by the Anglican Church to do nearly what 
they will for six, if not seven days in the week, who, in spite of the 
theological controversies rolling over their heads, could buy and 
sell and manufacture and trade at their pleasure; who might be 
unconcerned, if they would, and go their own way, and ‘live and 
let live,’ the organs, I say, of these multitudes kindle with indigna- 
tion, and menace, and revile, and denounce, because the Bishops 
in question suffer their clergy to deliver their sermons, as well as 
the prayers, in a surplice. It becomes a matter of popular interest. 
There are mobs in the street, houses are threatened, life is in dan- 
ger, because only the gleam of Apostolical principles, in their 
faintest, wannest expression, is cast inside a building which is the 
home of the national religion. The very moment that Catholicism 
ventures out of books, and cloisters, and studies, towards the national 
house of prayer, when it lifts its hand, or its very eyebrow towards 
this people so tolerant of heresy, at once the dull and earthly mass 
is on fire. It would be little or nothing, though the minister bap- 
tized without water, though he gave away the consecrated wine, 
though he denounced fasting, though he laughed at virginity, 
though he interchanged pulpits with a Wesleyan or Baptist, though 
he defied his Bishop ; he might be blamed, he might be disliked, he 
might be remonstrated with ; but he would not touch the feelings 
of men; he would not inflame their minds; but, bring home to 
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them the very thought of Catholicism, hold up a surplice, and the 
religious building is as full of excitement and tumult as St. 
Victor’s at Milan, in the cause of orthodoxy, or St. Giles’s, Edin- 
burgh, for the Kirk. 

“«The uproar commenced,’ says a contemporary account, ‘ with 
a general coughing down ; several persons then moved to the door, 
making a great noise in their progress; a young woman went off 
in a fit of hysterics, uttering loud shrieks, whilst a mob outside 
besieged the doors of the building. A cry of ‘fire’ was raised, 
followed by an announcement that the church doors were closed, 
and a rush was made to burst them open. Some cried out, ‘Turn 
him out,’ pull it off him.’ In the galleries the uproar was at its 
height, whistling, cat-calls, hurrahing and such cries as are heard 
in theatres, echoed throughout the edifice. The preacher still per- 
sisted to read his text, but was quite inaudible; and the row 
increased, some of the congregation waving their hats, standing on 
the seats, jumping over them, bawling, roaring and gesticulating, 
like a mob at an election. The reverend gentleman, in the midst 
of the confusion, dispatched a message to the mayor, requesting his 
assistance, when one of the congregation addressed the people, and 
also requested the preacher to remove the cause of the ill-feeling 
which had been excited. Then another addressed him in no 
measured terms, and insisted on his leaving the pulpit. , At length 
the mayor, the superintendent of the police, several constables, also 
the chancellor and the archdeacon, arrived. The mayor enforced 
silence, and, after admonishing the people, requested the clergyman 
to leave the pulpit for a few minutes, which he declined to do,— 
gave out his text, and proceeded with his discourse. The damage 
done to the interior of the church is said to be very considerable.’ 
I believe I am right in supposing that the surplice has vanished 
from that pulpit from that day forward. Here at length certainly 
are signs of life, but not the life of the Catholic Church,”— 
pp. 50—54, 


And what is here inferred from the public and popular 
manifestations of feeling, is again made equally clear from 
the official and authoritative declaration of the recognised 
organs of the Church, if she can be said to have any. We 
hardly ever remember to have read anything more com- 
plete and more crushing, than the following contrast of 
the professions of the Movement, as they were embodied in 
the “‘ Tracts for the Times,” and its other organs, and the 
actual practice of the Establishment, as it has since been 
evinced in its most solemn and authoritative official acts. 


“The movement, then, and the Establishment, were in simple 
antagonism from the first, although neither party knew it; they 
were logical contradictories ; they could not be true together ; what 
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was the life of the one, was the death of the other. The sole am- 
bition of the Establishment was to be the creature of the State; 
the sole aspiration of the movement was to force it to act for itself. 
The movement went forth on the face of the country: it read, it 
preached, it published ; it addressed itself to logic and to poetry : it 
was antiquarian and architect, only to do for the Establishment, 
what the Establishment considered the most intolerable of dis- 
services : every breath, every sigh, every aspiration, every effort of 
the movement was an affront or an offence to the Establishment. 
In its very first Tract, it could wish nothing better for the Bishops 
of the Establishment than martyrdom, and, as the very easiest 
escape, it augured for them the loss of their temporal possessions. 
It was easy to foresee what response the Establishment would make 
to its officious defenders, as soon as it could recover from its sur- 
prise; but experience was necessary to teach this to men who 
knew more of St. Athanasius than of the Privy Council or. the 
Court of Arches, 

“Why should any man in Britain,’ asks a Tract, ‘ fear or hesi- 
tate boldly to assert the authority of the Bishops and pastors of the 
Church on grounds strictly evangelical and spiritual ?’ ‘ Reverend 
Sir,’ answered the Primate, to a protest against a Bishop elect, 
accused of heresy, ‘It is not within the bounds of any authority 
possessed by me to give you an opportunity of proving your objec- 
tions; finding, therefore, nothing in which I could act in com- 
pliance with your remonstrance, I proceeded, in the execution of 
my office, to obey Her Majesty’s mandate for Dr. Hampden’s con- 
secration in the usual form.’ 

«« Are we contented,’ asks another Tract, ‘to be accounted the 
mere creation of the State, as schoolmasters and teachers may be, 
as soldiers, or magistrates, or other public officers? Did the State 
make us? Can it unmake us? Can it send out missionaries 2” 
Can it arrange dioceses? ‘ William the Fourth,’ answers the first 
magistrate of the State, ‘by the grace of God, of the united king- 
dom of Great Britain, and Ireland, king, defender of the Faith, to 
all to whom these presents shall come, greeting; We, having great 
confidence in the learning, morals, and probity of our well-beloved 
and venerable William Grant Broughton, do name and appoint him 
to be Bishop and ordinary pastor of the see of Australia, so that he 
shall be, and shall be taken to be Bishop of the Bishop’s see, and 
may, by virtue of this our nomination and appointment, enter into 
and possess the said Bishop’s see as the Bishop thereof, without any 
let or impediment of us ; and we do hereby declare, that, if we, our 
heirs and successors, shall think fit to recall or revoke the appoint- 
ment of the said Bishop of Australia, or his successors, that every 
such Bishop shall, to all intent and purposes, cease to be Bishop of 
Australia.’ 

“Confirmation is an ordinance,’ says the Tract, ‘in which the 
Bishop witnesses Christ. Our Lord and Saviour confirms us with 
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the Spirit of all goodness ; the Bishop is His figure and likeness, 
when he lays his hands on the heads of children. Then Christ 
comes to them, to confirm in them the grace of Baptism.’ ‘ And 
we do hereby give and grant to the Bishop of Australia,’ proceeds 
His Majesty, ‘and his successors, Bishops of Australia, full power 
and authority to confirm those that are baptized and come to years 
of discretion, and to perform all other functions peculiar and appro- 
priate to the office of Bishop within the limits of the said see of 
Australia.’ 

“* * Moreover,’ says the Tract, ‘the Bishop rules the Church here 
below, as Christ rules it above; and is commissioned to make us 
clergymen God’s ministers. He is Christ’s instrument.’ ‘And we 
do by these presents give and grant to the said Bishop and his 
successors, Bishops of Australia, full power and authority to admit 
into the holy orders of deacon and priest respectively any person 
whom he shall deem duly qualified, and to punish and correct 
chaplains, ministers, priests, and deacons, according to their 
demerits.’ 

“‘¢ The Bishop speaks in me,’ says the Tract, ‘as Christ wrought 
in him, and as God sent Christ ; thus the whole plan of salvation 
hangs together ; Christ the true Mediator; His servant, the Bishop, 
His earthly likeness ; mankind, the subjects of His teaching ; God, 
the author of salvation.’ And the Queen answers, ‘ We do hereby 
signify to the Most Reverend Father in God, William, Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, our nomination of the said Augustus, 
requiring, and, by the faith and love whereby he is bound unto Us, 
commanding the said Most Reverend Father in God, to ordain and 
consecrate the said Augustus.’ And the consecrated prelate echoes 
from across the ocean against the Catholic pastor of the country, 
‘ Augustus,’ by the grace of God, and the favour of Queen Vic- 
toria, Bishop.’ 

“You will, in time to come,’ says the Tract, ‘ honour us with a 
purer honour, than many men do now, as those who are intrusted 
with the keys of heaven and hell, as the heralds of mercy, as the 
denouncers of woe to wicked men, as intrusted with the awful and 
mysterious privilege of dispensing Christ’s Body and Blood.’ And 
a first Episcopal charge replies in the words of the homily, ‘ Let us 
diligently search the well of life, and not run after the stinking 
puddles of tradition, devised by man’s imagination.’ A second, ‘It 
is a subject of deep concern that any of our body should prepare 
men of ardent feelings and warm imaginations for a return to the 
Roman Mass-book.’ And a third, ‘ Already are the foundations of 
apostacy laid: if we once admit another Gospel, Antichrist is at the 
door. I am full of fear: every thing is at stake ; there seems to be 
something judicial in the rapid spread of these opinions.’ Anda 
fourth, ‘It is impossible not to remark upon the subtle wile of the 
Adversary ; it has been signally and unexpectedly exemplified in 
the present day by the revival of errors which might have been 
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supposed buried for ever.’ And a fifth, ‘Under the spurious pre- 
tence of deference to antiquity and respect for primitive models, 
the foundations of our Protestant Church are undermined by meu 
who dwell within her walls, and those who sit in the Reformers’ 
seat are traducing the Reformation.’ ‘ Our glory is in jeopardy,’ 
says a sixth. ‘Why all this tenderness for the very centre and 
core of corruption ?° asks a seventh. ‘ Among other marvels of the 
present day,’ says an eighth, ‘ may be accounted the irreverent and 
unbecoming language applied to the chief promoters of the Refor- 
mation in this land. The quick and extensive propagation of 
opinions, tending to exalt the claims of the Church and of the 
Clergy, can be no proof of their soundness.’ ‘ Reunion with Rome 
has been rendered impossible,’ says a ninth, ‘yet I am not without 
hope that more cordial union may, in time, be effected among all 
Protestant Churches.’ ‘Most of the Bishops,’ says a tenth, ‘have 
spoken in terms of disapproval of the ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ and I 
certainly believe the system to be most pernicious, and one which 
is calculated to produce the most lamentable schism in a Church 
already fearfully disunited.’ ‘Up to this moment,’ says an 
eleventh, ‘the movement is advancing, under just the same pacific 
professions, and the same imputations are still cast upon all who in 
any way impede its progress. Even the English Bishops, who have 
officially expressed any disapprobation of the principles or pro- 
ceedings of the party, have not escaped such animadversions.’ 
‘Tractarianism is the masterpiece of Satan,’ says a twelfth. 

“ But there was a judgment more cruel still, because its appa- 
rent tendency lay the other way; but it was the infelicity of the 
agents in the movement, that, the National Church feeling as it 
did, their doctrines could not be sheltered except at the expense of 
their principles. ‘A Bishop’s lightest word, ea Cathedrd, is heavy,’ 
said a writer of the ‘Tracts for the Times.’ ‘His judgment on a 
book cannot be light. It is a rare occurrence.’ And an Arch- 
bishop answered, ‘Many persons look with considerable interest to 
the declarations on such matters that from time to time are put 
forth by Bishops in their Charges, or on other occasions. But on 
most of the points to which I have been alluding, a Bishop’s decla- 
rations have no more weight, except what they derive from his per-. 
sonal character, than any anonymous pamphlet would have. The 
points are mostly such as he has no official power to decide, even 
in reference to his own diocese; and as to legislation for the 
Church, or authoritative declarations on many of the most impor- 
tant matters, neither any one Bishop, nor all collectively, have any 
more right of this kind, than the ordinary magistrates have, to 
take on themselves the functions of Parliament.’ 

“It is hardly necessary to prolong the exhibition of the contro- 
versy, or to recall to your recollection the tone of invective in 
which each party relieved the keen and vehement feelings which 
its opponents excited ; how the originators of the movement called 
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Jewell ‘an irreverent Dissenter ;’ were ever ‘thinking worse and 
worse of the Reformers ;’ ‘hated the Reformation and the Re- 
formers more and more; thought them the false prophet of the 
Apocalypse ; described the National Church as having ‘ blasphemed 
tradition and the Sacraments ;’ were ‘more and more indignant at 
the Protestant doctrine of the Eucharist ;’ thought the principle on 
which it was founded ‘as proud, irreverent, and foolish, as that of 
any heresy, even Socinianism ;’ and considered the Establishment 
their ‘ upas-tree,” ‘an incubus on the country ;’ and its reformed 
condition, ‘a limb badly set, which must be broken before it could 
be righted ;’'—and how they were called in turn ‘ superstitious,’ 
‘ zealots,’ ‘mystical,’ ‘ malignants,’ ‘ Oxford heretics,’ ‘Jesuits in 
disguise,’ ‘tamperers with Popish idolatry,’ ‘agents of Satan,’ ‘a 
synagogue of Satan,’ ‘snakes in the grass,’ ‘ walking about our 
beloved Church, polluting the sacred edifice, and leaving their 
slime about her altars ;’ ‘ whose head,’ it was added, ‘may God 
crush,’ ”—pp. 88—94, 


The concluding Lectures, however, afford a greater 
opportunity for the display of the peculiar talent of the 
author. They are devoted to the examination of the pecu- 
liar difficulties by which Anglicans, even though satisfied 
of the untenableness of their position in their own church, 
may be deterred from attaching themselves, nevertheless, 
to the communion of Rome. Such are (1) the popular objec- 
tions to the Sanctity of the Church, from the social and poli- 
tical, and, still more, the religious, condition of Catholic 
countries; (2) the objections to the Unity of the Church, 
from the differences which exist among Catholics; (3) the 
objections to the Catholicity of the Church, from the exist- 
ence of numerous and flourishing Christian communities 
outside of its pale; and (4) the objections to the Apostoli- 
city of the Church, from the general tenor of Christian 
History. There is in the manner of treating all these 
important, questions, a rare union of vigour and originality 
with solidity and strength, which reminds us of the very 
best passages in the admirable Essay on Ecclesiastical 
Miracles ; the first, we well remember, of the author’s 
works, which gave us almost a certainty that he could 
not long remain estranged from the Church. 

_ Take the following fragments of his reply to the objec- 

tion from the alleged social and political inferiority of 
Catholic to Protestant countries, which Mr. Macaulay 
has put with so much ingenuity in his History of 
England. 
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“The world believes in the world’s ends as the greatest of 
goods ; it wishes society to be governed simply and entirely for the 
sake of this world. Provided it could gain one little islet in the 
main, one foot upon the coast, if it could cheapen tea by sixpence 
a pound, or make its flag respected among the Esquimaux or 
Otaheitans, at the cost of a hundred lives and a hundred souls, it 
would think it a very good bargain. What does it know of hell? 
it disbelieves it; it spits upon, it abominates, it curses, its very 
name and notion. Next, as to the devil, it does not believe in him 
either. We next come to the flesh, and it is free to confess that it 
does not think there is any great harm in following the instincts of 
that nature which, perhaps it goes on to say, God has given. How 
could it be otherwise? who ever heard of the world figliting with 
the flesh and the devil? Well, then, what is its notion of evil ? 
Evil, says the world, is whatever is an offence to me, whatever 
obscures my majesty, whatever disturbs my peace. Order, peace, 
tranquillity, popular contentment, plenty, prosperity, advance in 
arts and sciences, literature, refinement, splendour, this is my mil- 
lennium, or rather my elysium, my swerga; I acknowledge no 
whole, no individuality, but my own ; the units which compose me 
are but parts of me ; they have no perfection in themselves, no end 
but in me; in my glory is their bliss, and in the hidings of my 
countenance they come to nought. 

“‘Such is the philosophy and practice of the world ;—now the 
Church looks and moves in a simply opposite direction. It con- 
templates, not the whole, but the parts; not a nation, but the men 
who form it; not society in the first place, but in the second place, 
and in the first place individuals; it looks, beyond the outward 
act, on and into the thought, the motive, the intention, and the 
will ; it looks beyond the world, and detects and moves against 
the devil, who is sitting in ambush behind it. It has, then, 
a foe in view, nay, it has a battle field, to which the world is blind; 
its proper battle field is the heart of the individual, and its true foe 
is Satan.”—pp. 195—96. 


‘This, then, is the point I insist upon, in answer to the objection 
which you have to-day urged against me. The Church aims, not 
at making a show, but at doing a work. She regards this world, 
and all that is in it, as a mere shade, as dust and ashes, compared 
with the value of one single soul. She holds that, unless she can, 
in her own way, do good to souls, it is no use her doing any thing: she 
holds that it were better for sun and moon to drop from heaven, for 
the earth to fail, and for all the many millions who are upon it to 
die of starvation in extremest agony, as far as temporal affliction 
goes, than that one soul, I will not say, should be lost, but should 
commit one single venial sin,-should tell one wilful untruth, though 
it harmed no one, or steal one poor farthing without excuse, She 
considers the action of this world and the action of the soul simply 
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incommensurate, viewed in their respective spheres; she would 
rather save the soul of one single wild bandit of Calabria, or 
whining beggar of Palermo, than draw a hundred lines of railroad 
through the length of Italy, or carry out a sanitary reform, in its 
fullest details, in every city of Sicily, except so far as these great 
national works tended to some spiritual good beyond them. 

«‘ Such is the Church, O ye men of the world, and now you know 
her. Such she is, such she will be, and though she aims at your 
good, it is in her own way,—and if you oppose her, she defies you. 
She has her mission, and do it she will, whether she be in rags, or 
in fine linen; whether with awkward or with refined carriage ; 
whether by means of uncultivated intellects, or with the grace of 
accomplishments. Not that, in fact, she is not the source of num- 
berless temporal and moral blessings to you also; the history of 
ages testifies it; but she makes no promises; she is sent to seek 
the lost ;—that is her first object, and she will fulfil it, whatever 
comes of it. 

‘And now in saying this, I think I have gone a great way 
towards suggesting one main solution of the difficulty which I pro- 
posed to consider. The question was this :—How is it, that at this 
time Catholic countries happen to be behind Protestants in civili- 
zation? In answer, I do not determine how far the fact is so, or 
what explanation there may be of the appearance of it; but any 
how the fact is surely no objection to Catholicism, unless Catholi- 
cism has professed, or ought to have professed, directly to promote 
mere civilization ;—on the other hand, it has a work of its own, 
and this work, I have said or implied, is, first, diferent from that of 
the world; next, dificult of attainment, compared with that of the 
world; and lastly, secret from the world in its parts and conse- 
quences. If, then, Spain or Italy be deficient in secular progress, 
if the national mind in those countries be but partially formed, if it 
be unable to develope into civil institutions, if it have no moral 
instinct of deference to a policeman, if the national finances be in 
disorder, if the people be excitable, and open to deception from 
political pretenders, if it know little or nothing of arts, sciences, 
and literature ;—I repeat I do not admit all this, except hypotheti- 
cally ; I think it an exaggeration ;—then all I can say, is, that it is 
not wonderful that civil institutions, which profess these objects, 
should succeed better than the Church, which does not, Not till 
the State is blamed for not making Saints, may it fairly be laid to 
the fault of the Church that she cannot invent a steam-engine or 
construct a tariff, It is in truth merely because she has often done 
so much more than she professes, it is really in consequence of her 
very exuberance of benefit to the world, that the world is disap- 
pointed that she does not display that exuberance always—like 
some hangers-on of the great, who come at length to think they 
have a claim on their bounty.”—pp. 199—201. 
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And again, on the objection to the Unity of the Roman 
Church, taken from the dissensions among Catholies. 


“Bnt we have not yet got to the real point of the question 
which lies before us: you allege these differences in the Catholic 
Church, my brethren, as a reason for not submitting to her autho- 
rity. Now, in order to ascertain their force in this point of view, 
let it be considered that the primary question, with every serious 
inquirer, is the question of salvation. I am speaking to those who 
feel this to be so; not to those who make religion a sort of litera- 
ture or philosophy, but to those who desire, both in their creed and 
in their conduct, to approve themselves to their Maker and to save 
their souls. This being taken for granted, it immediately follows 
to ask, ‘What must I do to be saved?’ and ‘who is to teach me?’ 
and next, can Protestantism, can the National Church teach me ? 
No, is the answer of common sense, for this simple reason, because 
of the variations and discordances in teaching of both the one and 
the other. The National Church is no guide into the truth, because 
no one knows what it holds and what it commands: one party says 
this, and a second party says that, and a third says neither this 
nor that. I must seek the truth then elsewhere ; and then the 
question follows, Shall I seek it in the communion of Rome? In 
answer, this objection is instantly made, ‘You cannot find the 
truth in Rome, for there are as many divisions there as in the 
national communion.’ Who would not suppose the objection to 
mean, that these divisions were such as to make it difficult or 
impossible to ascertain what it was that the Roman communion 
taught? Who would not suppose that there was within it a differ- 
ence of creed and of dogmatic teaching? whereas the state of the 
case is just the reverse. No one can pretend that the quarrels in 
the Catholic Church are questions of faith, or have tended in any 
way to obscure or impair what she declares to be such, and what is 
acknowledged to be such by the very parties in those quarrels. 
That Dominicans and Franciscans have been zealous respectively 
for certain doctrinal views, over and above the declared faith of the 
Church, throws no doubt upon that faith ; how does it follow that 
they differ in questions of faith, because they differ in questions not 
of faith? Rather, I would say, if a number of parties, distinct from 
each other, give the same testimony, their differences do but 
strengthen the evidence for the truth of those matters in which 
they all are agreed; and the greater the difference the more re- 
markable is the unanimity. The question is, ‘ Where can I be taught, 
who cannot be taught by the national communion, because it does 
not teach?’ and the Protestant warning runs, ‘ Not in the Catho- 
lic Church, because she, in spite of all subordinate differences 
among her members, does teach.’ 

“In truth, she not only teaches in spite of those differences, but 
she has ever taught by means of them. Those very differences on 
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further points have themselves implied and brought out their abso- 
lute faith in the doctrines which are previous to them. The doc- 
trines of faith are the common basis of the combatants, the ground 
on which they contend, their ultimate authority, and their arbi- 
trating rule. They are assumed, and introduced, and commented 
on, and enforced, in every stage of the alternate disputation ; and 
I will venture to say, that, if you wish to get a good view of the 
unity, consistency, solidity, and reality of Catholic teaching, your 
best way is to get up the controversy on grace, or on the Immacu- 
late Conception. No one can do so without acquiring a mass of 
theological knowledge, and sinking in his intellect a foundation of 
dogmatic truth, which is simply antecedent and common to the 
rival schools, and which they do but exhibit and elucidate. To 
suppose that they perplex an inquirer or a convert, is to fancy that 
litigation destroys the principles and the science of law, or that 
spelling out words of five syllables makes a child forget his alpha- 
bet. On the other hand, place your unfortunate inquirer between 
Luther and Calvin, if the Holy Eucharist is his subject; or, if he 
is determining the rule of faith, between Bramhall and Chilling- 
worth, Bull and Hoadley, and what residuum will be left, when 
you have eliminated the contrarieties ?”—pp. 254—56. 


Considered in a personal point of view, however, there is 


none of the Lectures so interesting as the twelfth and 
concluding one. It is, in truth, a history of the author’s 
own progress in the gradual discovery of Catholic truth, 
told with exceeding simplicity and modesty, and yet with 
the most perfect unreserve. We have no hesitation in 
saying, that although it is but the merest outline—hardly 
even a sketch—the impression which it gives us of the 
author’s powers of mind, of his extraordinary famili- 
arity with even the most obscure of the ancient contro- 
versies, his faculty of seizing all the strong points of a 
precedent and applying them to the case which may be 
under consideration, has been almost greater than that 
produced by the most elaborate of his former publications : 
we can hardly even except the Athanasius itself, the 
most wonderful of them all, and not inferior to the most 
successful efforts of the Maurists in their proudest days. 
The comparison of the Via Media of the movement of 
1833, with the Via Media attempted in the controversy 
upon the Trinity, and again, in that upon the Incar- 
nation, is one of the most interesting historical parallels 
we ever remember to have read; and although it is little 
more than hinted at in the Lecture; though the author 
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has not attempted to carry it out into the later stages of 
the history; to contrast the Report of our modern Privy 
Council with the Henoticon of Zeno, or to compare Mr. 
Gorham with Eutyches, or Archbishop Sumner with Aca- 
cius of Constantinople: yet the points which are touched, 
are brought out in such a way as to produce an irresis- 
tible effect, even upon those who are most wedded to the 
high hopes with which the originators of the Via Media 
of Anglicanism first mapped it out for their followers. We 
can only make room for the general observations with 
which he closes this portion of the subject, and which are 
doubly interesting as containing a brief but lucid state- 
ment of his favourite theory of Doctrinal Development. 


‘*Recollect, my brethren, I am going into these details, not as if 
I thought of convincing you on the spot by a view of history which 
convinced me after careful consideration, nor as if I called on you 
to be convinced by what convinced me at all (for the methods of 
conviction are numberless, and one man approaches the Church by 
this road, another by that),“but merely in order to show you how it 
was that Antiquity, instead of leading me from the Holy See, as 
it leads many, on the contrary drew me on to submit to its claims. 
But, even had I worked out for you these various arguments ever 
so fully, I should have brought before you but a secondary portion 
of the testimony, which the ancient Church seemed to me to supply 
to its identity with the modern. What was far more striking to 
me than the ecclesiastical phenomena which I have been drawing 
out, remarkable as they are, is a subject of investigation which is 
not of a nature to introduce into a popular Lecture ; I mean, the 
history of the doctrinal definitions of the Church. It is well known 
that, though the creed of the Church has been one and the same 
from the beginning, yet it has been so deeply lodged in her bosom 
as to be held by individuals more or less implicitly, instead of 
being delivered from the first in those special statements, or what 
are called definitions, under which it is now presented to us, and 
which preclude mistake or ignorance. These definitions, which are 
but the expression of portions of the one dogma which has ever 
been received by the Church, are the work of time; they have 
grown to their present shape and number in the course of eightcen 
centuries, under the exigency of successive events, such as heresies 
and the like, and they may of course receive still further additions 
as time goes on. Now this process of doctrinal development, as 
you might suppose, is not of an accidental or random character ; it 
is conducted upon laws, as every thing else which comes from 
God; and the study of its laws and of its exhibition, or, in other 
words, the science and history of the formation of theology, was a 
subject which had interested me more than any thing else from the 
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time I first began to read the Fathers, and which had engaged my 
attention in a special way. Now it was gradually brought home to 
me, in the course of my reading, so gradually, that I cannot trace 
the steps of my conviction, that the decrees of later Councils, or 
what Anglicans call the Roman corruptions, were but instances of 
that very same doctrinal law which was to be found in the history 
of the early Church ; and that in the sense in which the dogmatic 
truth of the prerogatives of the Blessed Virgin may be said in the 
lapse of centuries to have grown upon the consciousness of indi- 
viduals, in that same sense did in the first age the mystery of the 
Blessed Trinity also gradually shine out and manifest itself more 
and more completely before their minds. Here was at once an 
answer to the objections urged by Anglicans against the present 
teaching of Rome; but not only an answer to objections, but a 
positive argument in its favour ; for the immutability and uninter- 
rupted action of the laws in question throughout the course of 
Church history is a plain note of identity between the Catholic 
Church of the first ages and that which now goes by the name :— 
just as the argument from the analogy of natural and revealed 
religion is at once an answer to difficulties in the latter, and a 
direct proof that Christianity has the same Author as the physical 
and moral world. But the force of this, to me ineffably cogent 
argument, I cannot hope to convey to another.”—-pp. 320—22. 


But we have no hope of being able by these few extracts, 
which we have selected almost at random, or by the brief 
outline which we have attempted of their contents, to give 
anything like an accurate notion of these memorable Lec- 
tures, the delivery of which may well be regarded as one 
of the great epochs in this auspicious movement. There 
are few more pregnant writers than Dr. Newman. His 
style, even as much as his matter, is eminently suggestive. 
He is one of that class of thinkers to whom he alludes in one 
of his Lectures, whom no one can approach without being 
himself set thinking, and whose thoughts must therefore 
necessarily suffer by passing through the hands of an inter- 
preter. His Lectures must be read in their integrity, in 
order to be fully appreciated ; and we are sure there is not 
one, whether friend or foe, who will not rise from their 
perusal, prepared to unite with us in the earnest hope that 
he may soon be induced to resume them, and to complete 
in a similar course, the tempting list of subjects to which 
he alludes in his preface, and which are hardly inferior 
in interest or importance to those which form the matter 
of his present volume. 
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Art. X.—1. On Narcotism by the Inhalation of Vapours, by Joux 
Syow, M.D. (In London Medical Gazette.) London: Long- 
mans’, 1848. 


2.—Surgical Experience of Chloroform, by Professor Mirer. Edin- 
burgh, 1848, 

3.—De l’ Insensibilité produite par le Chloroforme et par U' Ether, et des 
operations sans douleur, par le Dr. C. Szpittot. Paris: Bailliere, 
1848. 

4.—The Advantages of Ether aud Chloroform in Operative Surgery. 
An Address delivered to the Hunterian Society, by T. B, 
Curtinc. London: Highley, 1848, 


5.— Effects of Chloroform and of Chloric Ether, as Narcotic agents, by 
J. C. Warren, M. D. Boston, (U. 8.): Ticknor and Co., 1849. 


6.—London Medical Gazette, Medical Times, and Lancet. London: 
1847—50. 


N the month of October, 1846, a dentist at Boston 
named Morton, confessedly ignorant of chemistry and 
physiology, was experimenting at random on the effects of 
a variety of substances in rendering the human body insen- 
sible to pain. Among other things, Dr. Jackson, a lectu- 
rer on chemistry, said he had better try the vapour of 
sulphuric ether. He took the advice, and tested its powers 
first upon himself and then upon others with unexpected 
success. He found that when this vapour had been 
inhaled for a short time, the teeth could be drawn out 
without the patient being conscious of the'slightest bodily 
suffering. Surprised and half incredulous, he devised a 
suitable apparatus for administering this new agent, and 
communicated his discovery to Dr. Warren, surgeon of 
the Massachusetts’ General Hospital ; who, after satisfying 
himself of its efficacy, was the first to perform an important 
operation under its influence. Further publicity was 
afforded by the reading of a paper on the subject by Dr. 
Bigeloe, before the Boston Medical Society on the 3rd of 
November. On the 17th of December the news arrived in 
England, being received simultaneously at Bristol and in 
London. That joyful Christmas tide was etherization first 
employed in this country, by the late Mr. Liston, in the 
amputation of a thigh, at the North London Hospital. 
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On the exulting wings of fresh-raised fresh-gratified hope 
sped the news through the land, and before the end of the 
year there was scarce a large hospital in Britain where 
success had not attended on a trial of the new wonder. 
No one waited for the next mail from America, And it 
was as well that they did not; for it brought a notice 
couched in apparently Jegal form, that those who had been 
the channels through which this boon had been conferred 
on the human race, wished to secure to themselves a mono- 
poly of its employment, and were making a vain effort to 
patent the invention. Had this been published before it 
fad been so universally employed, possibly some mistrust 
in their rights might have hampered the hands of English 
surgeons. But in point of fact the laws are wiser than 
had been calculated on; and though an improvement in 
detail or application is rewarded by a limited monopoly, 
the discovery of a new principle cannot be patented. All 
encouragement is given to men to exercise that industry of 
mind which perfects the method of performance; and so- 
ciety is quite willing to pay for what can no doubt be had 
by paying for it. But there is either experience, or a sort 
of instinctive feeling, that not a single new principle would 
be gained by inciting a multitude to aim at it; while, by 
confining any great portion of the benefits to those who are 
the humble instruments of its introduction, we feel that we 
should be holding out a prize which would not be gained 
by those who enter the lists to compete, and could not 
therefore be an incentive to action. 

To proceed with our history. During the year 1847, 
experiments were tried on a variety of substances more or 
less allied to sulphuric ether ; and other artificial products 
of alcohol were discovered to possess similar powers of 
entirely deadening the body, for a time, to pain. Chlo- 
rhydric and nitric ether especially were found efficacious, 
and were recommended, on some grounds, as more conve- 
nient than the original agent. The use of one or other of 
them became all but universal in important surgical 
operations. 

Among the most energetic of these experimenters, were 
Dr. Simpson of Edinburgh, and his two friends and assis- 
tants, Drs. Keith and Duncan; and one of the substances 
which they hit upon has proved the most important of the 
additions made to our stock of materials possessing the 
same properties as the vapour of ether. An account of its 
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first application, in this way, from the pen of Mr. Miller, 
Professor of Surgery at Edinburgh, is so graphic, that it 
deserves to be placed on the records of some future Beck- 
mann : 


“ Late one evening, it was the 4th of November, 1847, on return- 
ing home after a weary day’s labour, Dr. Simpson, with Drs, Keith 
and J. M. Duncan, sat down to their somewhat hazardous task in 
Dr. Simpson’s dining-room. Having inhaled several substances, 
but without much effect, it occurred to Dr. Simpson to try a pon- 
derous material which he had formerly set aside on a lumber table, 
and which, on account of its great weight, he had hitherto regarded 
as of no likelihood whatever. This happened to be a small bottle 
of chloroform. It was searched for, and discovered beneath a heap 
of waste paper. And, with each tumbler newly charged, the 
inhalers resumed their vocation. Immediately an unwonted hilarity 
seized the party ; they became bright-eyed, very happy, and very 
loquacious, expatiating on the delicious aroma of the new fluid. 
The conversation was of unusual intelligence, and quite charmed 
the listeners,—some ladies of the family, and a naval officer, 
brother-in. law of Dr. Simpson, But suddenly there was a talk of 
sounds being heard, like those of a cotton mill, louder and louder ; 
a moment more, then all was quiet, and then a crash. On awaking, 
Dr. Simpson’s first perception was mental. ‘This is far stronger 
and better than ether,’ said he to himself. His second was, to note 
that he was prostrate on the floor, and that, among his friends 
about him, there were both confusion and alarm. Hearing a noise, 
he turned round, and saw Dr. Duncan beneath a chair, his jaw 
dropped, his eyes starting, his head bent half under him, quite 
unconscious, and snoring in a most determined and alarming man- 
ner. More noise still, and much motion; and then his eyes 
overtook Dr. Keith’s feet and legs, making valorous efforts to 
overturn the supper-table, or more probably to annihilate everything 
that was on it; I say more probably, for frequent repetitions of 
inhalation have confirmed, in the case of my esteemed friend, the 
character for maniacal and unrestrained destructiveness, always 
under chloroform in the transition stage. By-and-bye, Dr. Simpson 
having regained his seat; Dr. Duncan having finished his slumbers ; 
and Dr, Keith having come to an arrangement with the table and 
its contents—”’ 


Order was restored, ‘ consedére duces,’ and they set to 
work to give a narrative of the transaction. 

Tive days afterwards, Dr. Simpson announced to the 
Medico-chirurgical Society of Edinburgh his discovery, in 
a paper entitled, “‘ Account of a new Anesthetic agent, as 
a substitute for sulphuric ether.”’ 
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The title does not imply that the substance was itself a 
new one; but simply that its employment for the purpose 
of obliterating sensation was novel. Chloroform, as Dr. 
Simpson tells us, was manufactured in 1831, by M. Sou- 
beiran; was studied as a curiosity by Professors Liebig 
and Dumas; but, as no obvious use of it in the arts was 
suggested, did not attract the attention of any one but 
scientific chemists. It is a transparent, colourless liquid, 
very heavy as compared with water, of a sweetish taste, 
and fruity smell. 

Its powers of producing insensibility will be best des- 
cribed side by side with those of ether; so that by collating 
the two, we may observe their common resemblance, and 
specific distinguishing characters. 

For convenience of narration, the effects produced on 
the animal frame by all this class of bodies, may be divided 
into several stages; but it should be premised, that there 
is no essential difference between them, and that the divi- 
sion is as arbitrary as that of a road into miles, or a day 
into hours, each stage being merely a nearer approach to 
absolute annihilation, for a time, of nervous power. 

In the first degree of insensibility * may be included the 
various changes of feeling a person experiences, whilst he 
still retains a correct consciousness of where he is, and 
what is occurring around him, and a capacity to control his 
voluntary movements. In the second stage, mental func- 
tions may be exercised, and the motor nerves may obey 
the will, but in a disordered manner. In the third, there 
is no evidence of mental energy, and consequently no 
motion dependant on volition; but contractions of the 
voluntary muscles take place, apparently produced by 





* The insensibility produced by ether, chloroform, &c., has been 
called anesthesia ; but one is always jealous of a new name, and 
ready to agree with Plato, that language is not to be made the 
slave of everybody that chooses to create one, without right or 
reason : (dv wavza Snpovpyov tay dvomdtwy eat, ddda povov EKéLvoV 
Tov amoBdérovra eis 70 TH Drees dvoma ov éxaoTw. Plato, Cratylus.) 
There is no distinction, except of degree, between the insensibility 
produced by these agents, and by others ; and difference in cause is 
not to be allowed to give a different name to the consequences there- 
of ; besides, dn only means Jn, and Jisthesia -sensibility ; so that 
we give no idea by the word, but merely substitute a Greek noun 
for an English. 
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actional impressions only. In the fourth, no movement, 
except that of the chest in respiration, on which nothing 
that is going on around produces any change; there is 
none of that agitation or interruption to breathing which 
happens to a person under exciting circumstances. The 
fifth degree paralyses the respiratory movements; they 
become difficult, feeble, irregular, and finally cease. Such 
are the phenomena common to these, and probably all 
other intoxicating agents. ‘The most important difference 
between them is in respect to the time occupied by the 
succession of the several degrees. A middle aged man, 
according to Dr. Snow, takes about four minutes to arrive 
at what has been distinguished above as the fourth stage 
of insensibility, when he inhales ether mixed with air in as 
large a proportion as it is safe to administer : 


“ At the end of the first minute, he is usually in the first degree 
of etherization ; of the 2nd minute, in the second degree ; of the 
3rd minute, in the third degree ; and at the end of four minutes, 
having inhaled an ounce of ether, in the fourth degree.” 


When chloroform is used, less than a minute is often 
sufficient to arrive at the same result. M. Sedillot of 
Strasburg says, he has seen perfect insensibility produced 
in forty seconds. 

Now this is no slight superiority, for it must be remem- 
bered, that all the time we are administering a vapour, the 
patient is deprived of a large portion of the air he ordina- 
rily consumes, and that if the deficiency is too protracted, 
stagnation of chemical action must result, and he will, in 
plain English, be stifled. Besides the advantage of being 
quicker in performance, chloroform possesses also a much 
more agreeable odour and taste. It is not so diffusible as 
ether, and does not therefore, in spreading over the build- 
ing, give all the inhabitants notice of what is going on, a 
result particularly undesirable in public institutions. 
There is, too, a value in the very uselessness of the article 
for other purposes. It is manufactured solely for surgical 
use; therefore, in small quantities, and free from impuri- 
ties. This is not the case with ether, which often contains 
alcohol; and from that cause excites coughing at the time 
of administration, and headache afterwards. 

Other differences in the phenomena exhibited by chloro- 
form from those of ether are dependant on the time con- 
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sumed. The stages are rapidly passed through, when a 
properly strong dose is given ; and, therefore, the drunken 
movements of the second, and the convulsions of the third 
degree are so short as to pass unobserved. If, however, 
the vapour is diluted, they are fully developed, as may be 
seen in the anecdote of Dr. Simpson’s first experience. 
The dreams which patients tell of as having taken place 
during operations, are distinct and connected when 
ether has been used, but are generally not present, or at 
any rate not remembered, after chloroform. The reason 
is, that the second stage, during which the dreams occur, 
either at the commencement of the intoxication, or in the 
recurrence of the same state as it goes off, is very short, if 
at all present. This is merely what happens in the ordi- 
nary insensibility of sleep; when it comes on rapidly and 
departs lightly, as in weary health, the notion of time is 
utterly lost,—a piece is snipped out of existence. But 
should a voluntary effort of mind, disorder of body, or 
external circumstances, keep off deep sleep, that uncon- 
trouled succession of images passes before us, which being 
incapable of comparison with external things, gives an 
unlimited idea of time. ‘I'he most picturesque description 
of the two states the writer has heard, was from the mouth 
of a young midshipman. Soon after he first joined his 
ship they were very short of hands, and he had to watch 
every alternate four hours, light and dark together. This 
unnatural change in his boyish habits did not, as he 
expected, inflict any injury on his health; but the desire 
for sleep became a consuming passion ; he thought of little 
else day and night. Every time that the conclusion of his 
watch drew near, he used, if the weather was moderately 
fair, to have his hammock slung across one of the hatch- 
ways, so that he might not waste a moment of his precious 
time of rest in going below, but might drop into it imme- 
diately, clothes and all. As the hour approached, he 
would stand over, gazing at his wished-for haven; he 
would look at his time-piece,—still four minutes and a half 
perhaps,—a review of the ship’s rigging, and an examina- 
tion of all the sails, and then another look, for fear the 
time should have passed ;—still three minutes and a half! 
He would count the stars, wander back in fancy to home. 
to school,—go over years of his former life, and suddenly 
start up with the notion that he had been dozing for hours. 
No, it yet wants two minutes ;—again a waking up, a short 
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walk, and another dreamy contemplation with the eyes 
open ;—it only wants thirty seconds now! At last the first 
stroke of the bell sounds in his ears, and he drops like a 
shot on to his hammock,—he is asleep as he falls, and has 
no knowledge of arriving atit; but it seems, that in his 
descent he meets a hand on his shoulder, and hears a voice 
telling him his watch is set. The four hours’ sleep he had 
looked forward to had gone before he felt them begin; the 
previous three minutes had been as days to his sensations, 
the four hours were not known to exist. 

The preliminary stages to the full effects of ether, are 
analogous to the half conscious states of partial somno- 
lence, and are as full of unlimited dreams as the three 
minutes before the conclusion of the sailor’s watch ; while 
the stupefaction from chloroform comes on nearly as 
rapidly as the poor boy’s real sleep, and so leaves little or 
no impression on the mind. 

- The distinct remembrance which patients retain of the 
visions passing before them during intoxication by ether, 
enables them to give a much more connected account of 
what their imagination embodies, than can be done by 
ordinary dreamers. The spiritual drama is generally 
divided into two acts, between which, as they say at the 
minor theatres, ‘a considerable interval is supposed ito 
elapse ;’’ and very commonly, as at the same exhibitions, 
there is a singular want of connection between the two. 
In the first appear scenes of joy and physical gratification, 
while in the second they have a more mixed character, and 
occasionally are made grim by night-mare terrors. The 
former part probably represents the time that elapses 
before utter oblivion, and, therefore, has no trace of the 
disagreeable transactions going on around; earth and 
pain are sweeping away, and the downy wings of sweet 
unconsciousness are being folded over the brain of the suf- 
ferer. What can he dream of then but happiness? But 
as he wakes to the world again, after this the first real rest 
perhaps he has had for weeks, some unpleasing ideas 
must naturally be mingled with his reveries, and the 
second stage of returning consciousness is thus often 
haunted by ghastly shadows. It may, however, be 
remarked, that moral rather than physical discomfort is 
usually experienced ; that which blunts the feeling of pain 
in the body seems to prevent the occurrence of its image 
to the mind. The pleasurable ideas are mostly those of 
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rapid motion and expansion, and generally there is a sound 
of quick, short strokes, passing into a whirring, like that of 
machinery ,—the patient is flying, travelling ‘by railway, 
hunting, &c. When ether was first introduced, the writer 
ot the present article had a tooth extracted under its influ- 
ence; the subject of the first dream was an indefinite 
globe-like expansion of his body, reflecting beautiful 
colours, and gradually taking in the whole house, and then 
the street. with horses tramping in rapid, measured tread, 
and carriages rattling through with greater and greater 
velocity, till all was lost in elysium; then he found himself 
an electric telegraph, into whose whirling soul, as it flew 
along its metal path, a clerk was dropping the words of a 
line from Homer ; the line was long, and as it approached 
its termination, the miserable telegraph perceived that it 
was dictated by aman he had a great aversion to; each 
syllable was squeezed into his mouth with an iron tool, as 
he strained onwards to escape, and the hateful rattling of 
the machine for breaking and making contact still sounded 
in his ears, as the window of the room dawned upon him, 
and the figure of the dentist taking a final pull at a broken 
fang. 

The dreams from chloroform are not usually even so 
long as the one above described; indeed the majority 
declare they have no recollection of dreaming at all. 
The state of oblivion induced rapidly comes on and rapidly 
ceases, leaving the patient somewhat grave and_scared 
truly, ‘but quite capable of external impressions. During 
this state of oblivion, however produced, it is sufficiently 
notorious, that surgical operations of the most racking 
character can be performed without the slightest knowledge 
of the fact by the person under the knife: he is not aware 
of them at the time, and has no image of them left on his 
memory. It is notorious indeed, and so familiar, that we 
do not reflect on the astounding nature of the phenomenon; 
we do not realize to ourselves that had we read in Bacon’s 
New Atlantis, or the romantic prophecies of Bishop Wil- 
kins, that a certain drug would, for a time shortened or 
prolonged at pleasure, render the body so insensible to 
pain, that it would not know when a limb was removed; 
and that the body should feel no ill effects from the use of 
this drug ;—had we read this in the works of one of the 
long-sighted speculators above mentioned, and been unable 
to test its truth, we should have smiled at the fanciful 
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dream. But here is the fact under the very eyes of those 
who please to see it:—yet how small is the number of those 
who wonder! how much smaller that of those who reflect 
how and whence came this incouceivable, boon to suffering 
humanity! Yet is it not a sight to see, a thought to think 
capable of rousing the deepest feelings? that, for example, 
of a sick child, with its nerves rendered doubly sensitive by 
illness, who screamed a few minutes back at the moving of 
the bed-clothes by its tender mother, now lying ina smiling 
slumber, its neatly-parted hair undisturbed by the slightest 
struggle, its arms negligently thrown on a pillow, while a 
surgeon is slowly and cautiously sawing out parts of the 
thigh-bone? or do not tears of sympathetic joy start from 
our eyes, as we see or read of a timid, shrinking woman, 
who had endured years of agony from fear of an operation, 
when it was at last concluded under the influence of chlo- 
roform, innocently asking ‘ when the surgeon was going to 
begin ”? 

Let not, however, our hearts sympathize with the patient 
only; let us turn our eyes on the operator, and compare 
his position now with what it was four years ago; then his 
chief virtue was rapidity, the goodness of the work was 
reckoned by the stop-watch, and a brilliant dexterity was 
justly popular and highly paid for. We will remember the 
precepts of Epictetus here,—if a man gets through his 
business (the philosopher says ‘his washing’) quickly, do 
not pronounce it badly done, but quickly.* So we will 
not suggest that these brilliantly rapid operators did their 
duty carelessly:—but we must hold that many imitators 
shielded their real carelessness under an affected brilliancy. 
The case is now widely different ; expedition being of less 
importance, sagacity and judgment assert their true supe- 
riority, and henceforth care and thoughtful gentleness will 
be as much valued by the public as by the profession. Nor 
is it a light matter, that by this method of conducting the 
most awful of their duties, surgeons strip their office of 
even the semblance of inhumanity. No one can now call 
their composure a callous indifference; and many high- 
toned minds, who formerly would have shrunk from the 
profession on account of the fancied necessity for acquiring 





* Aoverac Ts TaXCws ; fey eurys, Ott Kakws, GAN “dre taxXews,—Enchi- 
ridion, § Ixvii. 
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such habits, will now contribute to refine and raise it in the 
social scale. 

We are apt in common conversation to take too little 
account of temporary corporeal suffering, and to view it al- 
most as a symptom of weakness to set store by means of 
alleviation. The necessity for bearing the amount of it 
which is inseparable from human life, sets men on this 
affected stoicism, and they appear to hope that, by per- 
suading themselves it is a small evil, they shall make it 
really so to them. But pain, even short and passing, is of 
mightiest moment in the tale of life. How many from a 
dread of it have done base acts! how many have been de- 
terred from a career of usefulness! how many in conquer- 
ing it have won immortal crowns! Let us not forget that 
bodily pain was the final trial of the perfect man of Uz, 
that bodily pain was part of the mysterious plan by which 
we were saved from eternal woe. 

He was a convicted liar who said, “ all that a man hath 
will be give for his life ;’’—-a man will prefer death to many 
things, to disgrace, to self-reproach, to sin; in which he is 
led by his better and spiritual nature. But Satan’s libel 
is not even true of the worse part of the heart; human 
nature will prefer death to bodily pain. A false and fool- 
ish preference, but still a proof of what constraining power 
over the reason is possessed by the sensitive nerves. An 
old family friend of the writer’s was rejected by one on 
whom he had bestowed the whole of a proud and reserved 
heart ; he bore that with philosophy, though he never for- 
got it; he bore, too, the constant suspicion that a secret 
of his birth which he had concealed was known to the 
world; he bore without complaint a life of involuntary idle- 
ness ;—all these things have ere this crazed men’s brains, 
but his was buttressed up by stoical pride. When his hair 
had grown grey, and his mind matured by a life of obser- 
vation and letters, by chance a surgical operation became 
necessary. He went home from the study of the medical 
man who had told him so, made a kind and rational will, 
and the next morning destroyed himself. The intellect 
that had held up against the most frequent causes of in- 
sanity, gave way before the fear of pain. 

There is a strong contrast between the suffering state of 
the hero and the martyr and that of persons undergoing 
surgical operations. ‘The former, as Mr. Curling says, 
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“Whilst submitting to all the tortures that the malice and cru- 
elty of their enemies can inflict, in the maintenance of the liberties 
of their country, or in the cause of religion, find a sustaining force 
in the high excitement—the ecstatic and enthusiastic rapture—the 
fervid and all-absorbing thoughts of a future—emotions which 
powerfully help to support the frame under its sufferings, and doubt- 
less to moderate their intensity. But how different with the ob- 
jects of our sympathy and care! They may not be denied the 
consoling influence of religion ; but, oppressed and overwhelmed 
by some terrible casualty, or harassed and worn out by some tor- 
menting local disease, and counting the hours of their suffering, 
which instead of inuring them to affliction, has given variety to 
pain, and heightened their susceptibility,—they fully need in the 
hour of trial all the solace and all the alleviation that our hu- 
manity can suggest, and our art afford.” 


There is no doubt that many a mind, undaunted by the 
fire of the persecutor or the sword of the enemy, will faint 
before the surgeon’s knife. 

We have now been narrating at some length the origin 
and nature of a discovery which cannot but form an epoch 
in the world’s history. It is the strongest blow that has 
since the creation been struck at the mightiest of physical 


evils, And this thing has come to pass under our very 
eyes, probably since the paper on which these words are 
written was made. It is worth while not to let slip the 
opportunity of reflecting a little on the manner in which it 
became known, in order to see if it will not assist in clear- 
ing up some of the mysterious points in the history of in- 
ventions. We often hear the complaint repeated, “ That 
the pen of history has been more employed in recording 
the crimes of ambition and the ravages of conquerors, than 
in preserving the remembrance of those who, by improving 
science and the arts, contributed to ‘increase the conve- 
niences of life, and to heighten its enjoyments..........the 
names of the inventors of some arts are not so much as 
known, and the honour of others is disputed by different 
nations.’’* Is this an intentional slight on the part of 
mankind? a want of gratitude to their benefactors? It 
would be well to go a little deeper into the matter before 
we bring a sweeping accusation of so many acts of injus- 
tice against our race. 

Lord Bacon remarks, that in ancient history, political 





* Beckmann’s History of Inventions, Translator’s Preface. 
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institutions, the founding of governments, of customs, of 
laws, are attributed to heroes or demi-gods, while the ori- 
gin of all the arts of life is referred to as divine.* And in 
another place he says, “‘ the most useful discoveries are 
due to experiments, and were strewn in a manner like 
chance god-sends among mankind.’’{ There seems in 
these observations a key to the injustice committed. Men 
seldom fail to honour those whom they see laying out their 
lives heartily in their service, and they can understand the 
labours of a statesman or a general, as bestowing upon 
them something they cannot themselves attain. But they 
are disposed to give their own shrewdness so much credit 
for receiving and appreciating a physical discovery, that 
the ingenuity of the discoverer passes unnoticed. And 
there is some sound wisdom hidden under this seeming 
vanity. The fact is, that in the progress of knowledge, 
the individual man ts incomplete in himself, and cannot 
elaborate his own ideas without the aid of the age he lives 
in. The age, therefore, is in the habit of setting to their 
own account the chief merit. Roger Bacon in 1260 could 


suggest the application of compound concave glasses to 
bring distant objects into sight; he could point out, as he 
does in his treatise entitled, “‘ Perspectiva,”’ | how useful 
such instruments would be in warfare, to get an early view 
of approaching armies; he could even prove the possibility 
of their construction by the true method of induction from 
what happens in nature, namely, from the phenomena of 





* Novum Organon, cap. cxxix. 
t De Augmentis Scientiarum L. 2, cap xii, Exemplum primum. 


{ This work has not received sufficient attention; it is a compen- 
dium of optics extracted, as the author tells us, for popular use, 
from the works of Euclid, Alkendi, Alhazen, and Ptolemy, illus- 
trated by practical observations of his own. It is written in Latin, 
of course, for every one who could read at all understood Latin; 
but is professedly published ‘for the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge.” (The best edition is that of Combach, Francofurti, 1614.) 
Shall we call it an anticipation of the popular science of the nine- 
teenth century? In some departments of that diffusion the worthy 
friar has even gone a-head of us, for he wrote a letter to the then 
Pope, saying that he had a plan for teaching Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew to any one in six weeks, and so rendering superfluous the 
translation of the Scriptures into the vulgar tongue. Nothing 
more, however, was heard of the scheme. 
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mock suns and Fata Morgana; “if distant objects,”’ he 
argues, ‘‘are made to appear nearer by natural transparent 
media, the same result can also be obtained by artificial 
ones.’ The discovery was perfect as far as he was con- 
cerned, yet no one attributes to the thirteenth century the 
introduction of telescopes. His true conjecture remained 
a solitary and barren thought for generations. To become 
useful and to receive praise from man, an invention must 
be suited to the time of its revelation. 

The ripeness of the world for the introduction of ether 
and chloroform was shown by the manner in which they 
flashed into use throughout civilized Europe. Physiology 
is so far advanced, that we saw at once there was nothing 
contrary to its principles in the idea that gaseous sub- 
stances should quickly be taken up by the lungs, and pro- 
duce a sudden effect on the system from the rapidity of 
their absorption. ‘The mutual relations of science and re- 
vealed religion are so clearly made out by the agitation on 
the subject arising out of geology, that no opposition was 
experienced in that quarter,—while we feel so safe under 
the operation of an improved police, that we do not fear 
the abuses which in a lawless age might have arisen from 
the wide knowledge of such an awful power. All this 
would have been very different in a former age, when stu- 
pefaction by inhalation might have been discovered twenty 
times, and have died in its untimely birth. 

There seems an innate right tendency in the human 
mind to attribute to a higher power than man the intro- 
duction of any very valuable knowledge. They cannot but 
see that the Ruler of the universe frequently selects by pre- 
ference humble instruments as the vehicles of these boons, 
as if to show that they are gifts from His treasure-house, 
and not trophies of man’s victories over nature. Thus 
Dr. Jenner found the Devonshire dairymaids acquainted 
with vaccination; the weak ignorant Peruvians told us the 
qualities of cinchona bark, and one of the most important 
improvements in the steam engine is due to the idleness 
of a sleepy boy. But no instance is so striking as the sub- 
ject of the present article. At the commencement of the 
current century Sir Humphrey Davy applied his acute and 
comprehensive genius to the investigation of the effects 
of inhaling gases. Dr. Beddoes, a man of a singularly 
inventive turn, assisted him in his researches. They 
proceeded so far as actually.to propose the use of nitrous 
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oxyde gas, ‘‘as a means of destroying physical pain dur- 
ing surgical operations.’’* But farther progress was de- 
nied to them, and the supposition of the impossible, that 
prime impediment to the advancement of science, seems to 
nave checked it when just on the brink of the desired 
haven. What was concealed from the genius of two of the 
first men of their own or any other age, when they were 
engaged in seeking it, has been revealed to us as if by 
chance, when the search had been given up, Let us not 
forget to whom gratitude is due for this. 

It is almost needless to remark, that the place in medi- 
cine occupied by these stupifying agents, has never been 
at any time filled by other substances. The effects of 
opium, and. other vegetable anodynes, are much too 
lasting, and the disturbance of the digestive organs they 
cause too great, to make it possible to administer them in 
a dose large enough for the required purpose. It is said, that 
in ancient Chinese books of medicine, extract of hemp is 
spoken of as proper to lull the pains of surgical operations ; 
but it was very likely employed merely in the same way as 
we still give a small dose of opium, to quiet the nervous 
irritation of the system. Hemp is a native of the north of 
Asia, and seems to have been in use as an intoxicating 
agent from the earliest times. The Scythians, as Herodo- 
tus tells us, made vapour baths of it, the steam of which 
they inhaled till they shouted again;{ and under the 
names of Churrhus, Gunjah, and Bang, it is in universal 
use throughout the Indian Peninsula. So that experience 
of its inefficacy, and not ignorance, must have been the 
reason for its employment in operative surgery being 
discontinued. 

Another plan adopted, has been the numbing of the 
parts to be operated on with cold, which, in the case of the 
skin and superficial textures, seems to have been very suc- 
cessful and safe. After numbing by ice, no pain was 
experienced by even one of the most highly sensitive 
portions of the person, in a case reported by Dr. Arnott in 
the Lancet for September 9th, 1848. But it cannot be 
expected that there would be equal safety in chilling the 
body so deeply as would be necessary in a more impor- 





* Works of Sir Humphrey Davy, vol. iii., p. 329. 
Tt Melpomene, § Ixxy. 
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tant operation, as for instance, the removal of alimb. The 
immediate prostrating influence and the subsequent 
reaction would be too great. 

Peculiar mental states seem also capable of deadening 
the sense of pain. Under this category are included the 
ecstasy of the martyr, and the excitement of the war rior, 
which doubtless take no note of physical suffering, and are 
an instance of the victory that may be gained by mind over 
matter. But can these states, or any similar ones, be 
produced at will? Do they ever depend on the voluntary 
‘efforts of the person himself in whom they are exhibited ? 
That this may occasionally be the case can hardly be 
doubted, so well attested are some instances of such 
phenomena. None, however, better, or with more appear- 
ance of truth, than ‘the one cited by S. Augustine, in his 
** Government of God,’’* which may be taken as a fair 
type of this rarely developed power : 


“ There was a certain priest named Restitutus, in a parish of the 
metropolitan church of Calama” (in Numidia), who, when he 
pleased,” (and often was he asked to do it by those who desired to 
witness this strange thing), ‘used to abstract himself completely 
from the dominions of sensation, and lie in apparent death, making 
at the moment a noise like that of a person wailing. So thoroughly 
unconscious was he, that not only did he fail to be sensible of per- 
sons pinching and pricking him; but sometimes even fire was 
applied without any perception of pain at the time. That it was 
not by a voluntary effort, but by actual deficiency of sensation that 
the body was kept still, was shown by the fact of respiration entirely 
ceasing. The voices, however, of the bystanders, if they spoke very 
loud, he said he could hear, sounding as if a long way off.” 


A question is suggested by the holy author, whether the 
mighty power thus ‘occasionally exhibited is not a relic of 
man’s original unfallen nature, which lust and sin have so 
weakened, that it is scarce perceptible even in the best of 
us, but which it may be possible, by prayer and exercise, 
to restore. A more truly philosophical explanation could 
not be given. God leaves us these traces of what we were, 
to make sin more hateful, when we know from what a high 
estate it has cast us down: 
“© suavis anima, quale in te dicam bonum 
Antehac fuisse, tales cum sint reliquiz ?” 





* De Civitate Dei, Lib. xiv. cap. 24, Presbyter fuit quidam 
nomine Restitutus, &c. 
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There are few good things which are not aped by evil; 
and in this case we find in a peculiar diseased state an 
imitation of what has been described above. In that 
strange obliquity of moral feeling and intellect which is 
exhibited in hysteria, patients must be in some degree 
unnaturally insensible to pain. They will not unfrequently 
court the most racking operations of surgery, bear them 
without any evidence of suffering, and even render them 
repeatedly necessary by secretly inflicted injuries, by 
monstrous distortions, by sticking pins or needles into their 
flesh, and other unutterable devices. In this condition, 
the more repulsive to a delicate mind is the necessary 
treatment of the disease they feign, the more attraction 
does it possess for these unhappy persons; the longer or 
more severe the tortures of an operation, the more likely 
are they to desire it. But, wonderful to say, if the opera- 
tion is not one of their own seeking, but by chance rendered 
indispensable, all the false fortitude is gone, fear and faint- 
ing overwhelm them, and the unnatural insensibility which 
they could display in supporting a lie, deserts them in the 
hour of real need. 

A close relation subsists between hysteria and the mes- 
meric trance; at least, the phenomena of the latter can only 
be exhibited in those more or less subject to the disorder. 
We will not enter into the dark labyrinth of this mysterious 
subject; all we are now concerned with, is a claim set 
forward by its advocates of the sleep being dependant on 
the will of another party, and so available for the purposes 
of surgery. The hysteric temperament of those capable of 
being brought into an unconscious state by these means, 
renders them so deceptive, that it is much more difficult than 
appears at first sight, to get at the truth on the subject ; 
and therefore there is a good deal of doubt about the fact. 
But were it true, their numbers in European countries are 
so small compared with the multitudes requiring surgical 
aid, that little practical benefit would result. 

In place of these uncertain, weak, and rarely available 
destroyers of pain, we have in the vapour of ether, chloro- 
form and allied substances, a means almost universally 
applicable, the degree of whose effects we can regulate at 
will, and the operation of which has never failed. We can 
produce by their agency whatever extent of stupefaction we 
desire, from that where the mind is still conscious of sur- 
rounding objects, but still somewhat careless about minor 

VOL, XXIX.—No, LVIIL, 16 
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physical impressions, to that where there is an utter anni- 
hilation of all nervous power. Thus, we can suit our 
measures to the needs of the occasion, simply by graduating 
the time of inhalation, and the proportion of air mixed with 
the vapour administered. 

We come with unwillingness to the last part of our 
subject ; but we cannot, without faithlessness to the review- 
er’s stern mistress, Truth, prevent her from making the cup 
we have been presenting a mortal one, by adding to it some 
drops of bitter. It must not be denied that a certain degree 
of danger attends the stupefaction produced by these 
powerful agents, a danger of no less fearful a result than 
death. It was indeed a chilling check to the surgeon’s 
heart after it had been cheered on its sad path by the dis- 
covery of etherization, to hear, after a few months, the 
report of a death caused by it. The first instance seems 
to have occurred at Leicester, on the 9th of March, 1847, 
not four months after the time of its first introduction into 
England. The unfortunate patient was a young woman 
of twenty-one. April brought news of another at Silton, 
and another similar accident took place afterwards in 
France. These were all widely known in the medical 
world, and are generally believed to be the only cases in 
which persons have died while actually undergoing the 
effects of ether. Those in which the decease happened some 
time after these effects had gone off, (for example, several 
days after the operation,) cannot fairly be attributed to the 
drug, and did not cause much anxiety amongst medical 
men. ‘hey were unjustly laid to its door in general 
society. ‘These deaths, however, are quite enough for one 
year. Before the conclusion of 1847, as we have already 
related, chloroform was generally substituted for ether, so 
it was not likely that any more accidents should occur 
from the employment of the latter. 

What does experience declare of Dr. Simpson’s valuable 
addition to the apparatus of medicine? Is it safer, as well 
as pleasanter and more convenient than the original agent? 
Alas! we fear that it also must be pronounced an edged 
tool, to be handled with equal awe and sense of responsibi- 
lity. The pamphlet by Dr. J. C. Warren, named in the 
heading of this article, is devoted to the consideration of 
this question; and certainly the array of fatal cases he 
lays before the public is very alarming, when they are seen 
in the concentrated form of a special treatise on the sub- 
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ject. We should premise, before we give the number of 
them, and add some more that have occurred since, that 
these instances are collected from England, Scotland, 
France, Italy, Germany, from the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, and a distant part of British India. So they are, on 
their.own showing, rare; and in any other age than one of 
instantaneous publicity, of newspapers and_ telegraphs, 
would probably have passed unnoticed. To bring the mind 
into a state for appreciating fitly the real risk which is run, 
we should try to gain some notion of the numbers past all 
calculation, who have in these various parts of the globe, 
submitted themselves to it. At St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital in London, this mode of operating has been adopted 
in upwards of 7,000 instances, and not one has fallen a vic- 
tim. (Medical Times, Aug. 3, 1850.) 

St. Bartholemew’s, though the largest, is still only one 
of ten large hospitals in London where surgical patients 
are received, aud operations performed on the new system; 
and London, though one of the largest cities, still contains 
only two out of the 233 millions who inhabit Europe, and 
amongst whom painless operations are generally practised. 
Another fact supplies us with a few figures. On the 
inquest held on Mr. Badger, in July, 1848, a servant of 
Mr. Robinson, dentist, swore that she had up to that date, 
given ether or chloroform to between 700 and 800 patients 
for the extraction of teeth. There were in London, in 
1848, at least 242 dentists (see Post Office Directory) ; 
most of these administered the same narcotics; and though 
they cannot boast an equal amount of practice with Mr. 
Robinson, still their aggregate addition to the sum is evi- 
dently enormous. And if 242 dentists can manage to live by 
taking care of the teeth of under two millions, how.many 
must there be for the 233,000,000 above-mentioned? And 
even then we have put America and British India, from 
whence came several deaths, out of the question. When 
the figures, which a simple deduction from the doctrine of 
chances supplies us with, be drawn out in a long line from 
these data, they may go some way towards opening the 
mind to a right view of the balance of successful operations 
which is to be put against the twenty-two fatal acci- 
dents which are about to be detailed. 

The former cases are of course unblazoned, but the lat- 
ter have been publicly reported; and now that they are 
known, to pass them by in a sketch of the rise and pro- 
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gress of chloroform would be obviously unfair; and more- 
over, to lay bare the whole truth, may prevent future dis- 
appointment in the public, and hold up the remedy from 
falling into the discredit which a sudden check after un- 
limited confidence induces. 

The first death that occurred was on the 25th of Jan- 
uary, 1848, and was ascribed by the coroner’s jury to con- 
gestion of the lungs, produced by chloroform. By acurious 
coincidence, on the same day at Uémo a death is reported 
as having been caused by chloroform, but as the patient 
did not die till the second day after the operation, the 
cause of the accident is doubtful. Two more occurred in 
February, one in England and one in Cincinnati. Ano- 
ther followed in March. In June two in France and one 
in England. In July one at Hyderabad. Another case 
occurred at Lyons, another at the Bicétre in September, 
and one more before the end of the same year (1848) at St. 
George’s Hospital.* Three more Anglo-Saxon names 
appear on the list for January, 1849, two in Dr. Warren’s 
book, and one in the Medical Gazette of that date. Ano- 
ther death in the same month took place at Lyons. In 
the September of that year, Dr. Adams of Glasgow ad- 
ministered chloroform to himself, and never recovered, 
(Medical Times), and Madame Labrune, at Langres, died 
under its influence. (L’Union Medicale.) In October a 
patient of a distinguished London surgeon; in December, 
a young woman at Shrewsbury. In January, 1850, a 
similar accident at Berlin, and a second under the hands of 
Langenbeck at Keil. (Medical Gazette, Jan. 4, 1850.) 
In July another at Guy’s Hospital, in which it appeared 
in the evidence before the coroner’s jury, that the surgeon 
had given the vapour in opposition to his own judgment, 
because the patient had insisted upon it. The number of 
ascertained cases in all amounts to twenty-two. Of this 
list, ten, which had occurred before the publication of Dr. 
Warren’s book, are arranged by him in a tabular form, 
and the details of one more (the Lyonese) are given in an 
appendix. ‘There is indeed quite enough here to alarm a 
sensitive mind, and to render the duty imperative of search- 





* As this case will not be found in a separate form in the indices 
to any journal, it is as well to mention, that it was an operation on 
the face, and that the immediate cause of death was blood running 
down the wind-pipe and choking the patient during syncope. 
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ing out, in the way he has done, every ascertainable cir- 
cumstance concerning them. ‘The inquiries made after 
death have been so far satisfactory, that the bodies have 
not exhibited any peculiar appearances which would fix 
the charge of a poisonous character on the drug adminis- 
tered. The descriptions given in Dr. Warren’s table 
would apply in almost every particular to cases of death 
by any sudden shock, mental or bodily. 

Here the counsel for chloroform comes forward, cross- 
examines the witnesses, and replies with a question, “ If 
the appearances after death are such as are found in cases 
of sudden shock, why may not these accidents be attributed 
to that cause, instead of the chloroform? Obscure deaths 
during surgical operations, are allowed on all hands to 
have happened in that way,—why will you not class these 
under the same category?’’ There is much reason in this 
argument, and it derives additional weight from the fact, 
that the only organ whose diseased state is not merely a 
result of the fluidity of the blood in the corpse, is one par 
excellence the cause of sudden death,—the heart. In ten 
of the eleven cases related by Dr. Warren, the heart was 
more or less in an unnatural condition. But at the same 
time it must be said, that the chloroform was at least a 
partial cause, for it is in the highest degree improbable 
that twenty-two instances of sudden death from shock dur- 
ing operations should occur in two years and a half, when 
in the whole annals of surgery as previously practised, 
there are not so many on record. 

The important practical point ascertained is, that 
patients afflicted with diseased hearts, run very great risks 
from inhaling chloroform ;—greater risks than result from 
the operation only. Unfortunately for the surgeon who 
wishes to stand on safe ground, there is no organ in the 
body whose state it is so difficult to ascertain as the one in 
question, and no one disease of it so obscure as that which 
is the most frequently found in these instances. This dis- 
ease is designated as Softening, or Flaccidity ; and amongst 
all the medical men of whom we have made enquiry, not 
one would profess to be able to detect it during life. Still 
sometimes circumstances will give rise to suspicion; and 
where such is the case, however slight the suspicion may be, 
it can scarcely in a single mind be doubted, that it is the 
duty of the surgeon absolutely to refuse the administration 
of chloroform or ether. Few will agree with Dr. Warren, 
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that all purposes of safety would be answered by substitu- 
ting chloric ether for the more generally used drug. We 
do not indeed know the former to be so fatal in its results, 
because it has been comparatively so little employed; as, 
however, it is not the nature of the agent, but the nature 
of the physiological condition that destroys life, we may 
conclude, that stupefaction by vapours is equally dange- 
rous, whatever be the means by which it is produced. 

Now that we have unreservedly shown our readers the 
dark underside of the questions, we can with a lightened 
heart turn again to the bright, cheery aspect which it com- 
monly presents. Against the lives which chloroform has 
destroyed, how many may be set down as saved through 
its means? We firmly believe, several hundreds to each 
one. ‘There are, in the first place, all those who under the 
old system would have been endangered by the benevolent 
hurry of the operator ; they have now the full benefit of 
his cautious judgment. ‘Then there is a number by no 
means small, who will now willingly consent to an opera- 
tion certain to prolong their existence, but whom formerly 
the idea of the tortures to be undergone, would have de- 
terred, or have so terrified as to render it impracticable. 
There was again a multitude, the number of whom can be 
arrived at by extended statistical observation only, but no- 
toriously a large one, in whose cases the agony of the oper- 
ation, the excitement of mind, the fear before, and the joy 
after, produced fatal fever. This danger now need scarcely 
be taken into account. 

The inferences to be drawn from what has gone before, 
are as follows: 

1st. Chloroform and ether, under certain circumstances, 
not fully known, may produce fatal results, 

2nd. That the danger thence arising is very trifling, 
compared with that entailed by important operations on 
the old plan. 

3rd. That it is chiefly, perhaps only, persons afflicted 
with weakened hearts, that incur this danger. 

The practical corollaries are : 

ist. These substances should not be employed in minor 
operations, such as tooth-drawing, and the like, for the 
ree of which even the smallest risk of death is unjusti- 

able. 
2nd. In important operations, they may be freely used 
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on healthy persons, for in entailing a small danger, they 
remove many great ones. 

3rd. They should be avoided where disease of the heart 
has been ascertained to exist. 

The world is too old now to argue against the use of a 
thing from the abuses of it; but 1t is worth while to allude 
in passing, to some ascribed to these powerful agents, 
were it only to wonder at their small number. It is said 
that ladies’ parties used to be given, at which they were 
employed as incitors of joviality, and an object of agree- 
able experiment ; and some persons have, doubtless, ‘also, 
become addicted to the delirious j joys derived from them. 
The first evil has passed away with the bloom of novelty ; 
and, in the latter case, they are clearly only substitutes for 
the more unwholesome stimulus of alcohol. The possi- 
bility of their employment with felonious intent, for pur- 
poses of robbery or assault, is a more serious considera- 
tion. Cases have occurred. where it has been suspected, 
but direct proof has not been given, and a doubt is even 
expressed by one no less experienced than Dr. Snow, 
whether it is possible to administer these vapours without 
the consent of the inhaler, to the extent of producing 
insensibility. 

Nations of the world! you have had a boon bestowed,— 
precious above your powers of thought. Learn to use it, 


and be grateful. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. . 


I.—Emblems of Saints, by which they are distinguished in Works of Art. 
In two parts. By the Rev. I. C. Husenbeth. 8vo. London: 
Burns and Lambert. 


This is a very useful and well executed volume: and we 
hope that it is but the first instalment of a more complete 
list by the same learned author. Mr. Husenbeth speaks 
of it himself in very humble language, yet we do not hesi- 
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tate to say that, so far as it at present extends, it will suffi- 
ciently answer the purpose for which it has been compiled; 
namely, “ to assist artists, tourists, and other persons en- 
gaged in the pursuits of Archeology and Ecclesiology, in 
identifying holy personages represented in painting and 
sculpture.” Such a book has been long wanted: and if 
its author had pursued his subject into more detail, or 
added (as he wished) illustrations and engravings, he 
would, we think, have been obliged to sacrifice two impor- 
tant objects in such an undertaking; we mean, conveni- 
ence of size and cheapness: and, so far, he must have de- 
prived very many, whom he chiefly would desire to assist, 
of the means of availing themselves of his labours. 

The two parts consist of, 1. Saints with their Emblems; 
and 2. Emblems with their Saints. The first part readily 
explains itself; and it will be only necessary to say, that 
the number of emblems which have been collected and ar- 
ranged, is far more ample than our readers would before- 
hand probably have supposed. For example, St. Adrian 
is identified under nine emblems, or arrangement of em- 
blems: of which the last two are of a character entirely 
different from the others; and seven authorities are given 
for the appropriation of them to St. Adrian, Again, in 
like manner, we have a list of eleven variations for St. 
Agatha, sixteen for St. Agnes, twelve for St. Catherine of 
Sienna, nine for St. Francis of Assissinm, and sixteen for 
St. Jerom. In some instances Mr. Husenbeth has sup- 
plied several authorities for certain emblems: thus, for one 
of St. James the Less, we have no less than twelve; of 
which seven are from rood-screens, and two from fonts, of 
English churches. We may add also, that the authority 
for another and very curious emblem of this same apostle, 
viz., “as achild with a toy mill in his hand,”’ is from a 
Parelore screen, at Ranworth. Mr. Husenbeth specifies 
only one out of the very many representations of our Lady, 
supposing them, as a class, to be so well known; but that 
which he does give us, is extremely curious and rare— 
“carrying two fishes on a dish, a pitcher of water in her 
other hand.’’ This is from Hildesheim, Church of St. 
Godard. 

Part second, Emblems with their Saints, supplies us 
with a guide, by which to determine, from the emblem 
represented, the saint to whom it is appropriate. This 
must be, of course, a somewhat less certain rule, in some 
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instances, than the former. For example, the first em- 
blem, ‘‘Abbot —— teaching his monks.’’ We scarcely 
think that this ought to be, particularly, attached to ‘‘ St. 
Mederic, Abbot.’’ The use of this part, however, will be 
very great: thus, under the emblem ‘ Arrows,” which 
commonly is supposed to be peculiar to St. Sebastian, we 
have this distinction, “‘piercing him on a gibbet, St. Anas- 
tasius ;’’ and with a “ bent bow, St. Mackessoge.”’ Some 
of the appropriations which Mr. Husenbeth makes will 
surprise, perhaps, our readers no less than ourselves: for 
example: ‘“‘ Book—of the Sarum use, St. Osmund.’’ 
How one is to discover from a carving or picture of an 
open or closed book, that it is “‘ of Sarum use,”’ we do not 
quite understand; at any rate, it is not always an easy 
matter to find out the “use,” when we have a genuine 
Missal or Breviary in our own hands. This remark 
applies of course to the second part: when we turn to the 
first part, and read that the proper emblem of St. Osmund 
is a book in his hand, we can quite understand how it 
should be of “‘Sarum use.’’ By the way, Mr. Husenbeth 
does not furnish any authority for this last; and, whilst 
there can be no question that in many manuscripts and 
illuminations St. Osmund is so represented, yet we believe 
that ‘‘a book” cannot be said to be an emblem by which 
he, among other bishops, is to be distinguished. 

At the end of the book are two very useful lists of Pa- 
trons of arts, trades, and professions, and of Patrons of 
countries and cities. These are followed by a tabular 
arrangement of six calendars: the Roman, Old English, 
French, Spanish, German, and Greek. No addition could 
have been more suitable; but we would suggest that, in 
another edition, these calendars should be at the beginning 
of the book, and that the authorities should be given for 
them, together with their dates. The last is especially to 
be desired. 

We strongly recommend Mr. Husenbeth’s volume to 
our readers. 


IIl.—1. A Sermon delivered in St John’s Catholic Church, Salford. By 
the Right Rev. N. Wisemay, D.D, London, Dublin, and Derby : 
Richardson and Son, 1850. 


2.—A Lecture delivered at the Chinese Museum, Philadelphia, By the 
Right Rev. Dr, Hueues. New York: Dunigan, 1890. 
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Two most able discourses by two great Fathers of the 
Church. We have placed them together, for there is ano- 
ther parallel between them; both these venerable teachers 
have taken up a stand against the respective errors of their 
time and nation. Dr. Wiseman, rebuking the pride of in- 
tellect and pride of wealth of the great city in which he 
preached, calls on them to sanctify to God the noble gifts 
they had received from Him ;—to use their boasted acute- 
ness with the same earnestness and desire of truth, in the 
search alter true religion, as in that for material advan- 
tages,—and to leave a memorial of their generation, and 
sanctify their wealth to God, by offering up a portion of it 
to His Church—to the Church of the poor amongst them. 
Dr. Hughes, casting a rapid glance over the revolutions 
then desolating Europe, tells his countrymen some stern 
truths upon the wickedness, the madness of revolutions 
generally. How admirably these instructions are given 
we need not say; but his Lordship’s subject was slippery— 
perhaps his audience exacting ;—certain it is, that in the 
hurried panegyric upon the American Revolution which 
winds up the discourse, there is something of inconsistency 
as well as of concession, which goes far to neutralize them. 


III.— Submission to the Catholic Church, By A.J. Hanmer, late of 
S. John’s College, Cambridge, and Curate of Tidcombe Portion. 
Addressed to the Inhabitants of the Parish of Tiverton, Devon. 
London: Burns and Lambert. 1850. 


At such a time as the present, when almost all men’s 
anxieties are directed towards the personal determinations 
regarding their duty, which members of the English 
Establishment shall make, such publications as Mr. Han- 
mer’s cannot fail of being interesting, and are very likely 
to edify and profit thousands who are in doubt and hesita- 
tion. More especially when, as in the case of the little 
volume which we are now noticing, powerful and acute 
reasoning Is couched in plain and decided language, and 
accompanied by the undeniable evidence of sincerity, 
earnestness and truth. At such a crisis,—when the 
Catholic Church is looking on with daily repeated 
prayers, and anxious desires for the salvation of the people 
of the land, and the alarmed Establishment is helplessly 
gazing at the spectacle of her wisest and best sons either 
disputing amongst themselyes, or leaving her for ever ;—a 
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statement, fair and open like Mr. Hanmer’s, of the causes 
which have led any individual to make his final happy 
resolve, both vindicates the claims of the Church Catholic, 
and exposes the vanity and hollowness of the pretensions 
of the Church of England. In both ways, it must serve to 
annie the ignorant, and to confirm the wavering and the 
timid. 

There is one characteristic of the religious pamphlets 
which, during the last few years, have poured in such 
quantities from the press, not a little remarkable. It is 
this; that those written on the Catholic side may be, 
many of them, inferior in their style, or rude in their argu- 
ment and arrangement, or wanting in what the world calls 
polish, and sometimes even in learning. Yet, throughout 
all of them, there is an unmistakable vein of honest 
straightforwardness and truth. On the other hand, upon 
the Anglican side, we scarcely remember a production from 
a High-churchman, or Puseyite, which, in some way or 
other, did not contrive to evade the real question at issue, 
or to wrap it up in a misty cloud of words and involved 
sentences, or to modify the seemingly strongest statements 
of what men’s duty in these times must be, by a few lines, 
somewhere, of qualification and restriction: in other 
words, a loop-hole of escape from immediate action is 
always to be found. We do not at all think that this is a 
course which can be successful in the end: for the present 
few months it may serve to procrastinate and be, as men 
call it, politic: but at last it will be found to be fatal to 
those plans which some of the chief writers of the Anglican 
school are vainly struggling to carry into effect. Time, if 
we may say 80, Is of no object to the Church: she can afford 
to wait: she is the same to-day as yesterday, and will be 
so for ever: but each hour as it passes is rivetting the 
chains which bind the Establishment to the State, and 
giving the stamp of age to her late formal and public 
declarations of her denial of the fundamental truths of 
Christianity. 

We cordially recommend Mr. Hanmer’s account of his 
conversion to the careful attention of our readers. We 
sincerely trust that it may effect much good in determining 
the course of many who are still hesitating; and, display- 
ing as it does great ability and power of argument, it will 
be useful to Catholics in these days of continual contro- 
versy. Mr. Hanmer divides his subject under three 
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heads: I. The impossibility of proving even the inspi- 
ration or genuineness of Holy Scripture upon Anglican 
principles: II. The reasons which guided his steps to the 
Catholic Church, “to the exclusion of all other imagi- 
nable centres of attraction ;’’ and III. He excellently well 
describes the system in which, as he speaks, he found him- 
self involved, when he had fairly thrown himself into the 
arms of the Church. Running through the whole of this 
disposition of the subject, there is one main principle to 
which Mr. Hanmer continually and very forcibly recalls 
our attention: namely, that in every religious system 
which claims to be Christian, with the one sole exception 
of the Catholic Church, the right of private judgment is 
necessarily allowed, maintained, and insisted on; and that 
this right of private judgment, will be found inevitably to 
be nothing less than a disguised name for infidelity and 
atheism, in every case in which its defenders are honest 
and bold enough to carry out their premises to their legi- 
timate conclusion. ‘This truth, which every Catholic 
theologian knows to be undeniable, is explained in a very 
successful and popular way by Mr. Hanmer. 

We regret that our limits in this department of our 
Review, will not allow us to continue our observations 
upon Mr. Hanmer’s excellent little volume: it deserves an 
accurate examination, and we hope to be able to notice it 
again at some future period. In the mean time, not 
doubting that it will be extensively circulated and read, 
we shall give one or two short extracts. 


Mr. Hanmer very truly observes,— 


“The same degree of liberty, in judging on matters of faith, 
which is granted to the Anglican body of divines, could not, con- 
sistently, be denied to the Arians, or to the Monophysites, or to the 
Nestorians, for instance, within the bounds of episcopal commu- 
nion: neither could it be refused to those who are not within such 
bounds, as in the case of the Independents, for instance, of the 
Wesleyans, the Quakers, the Deists, the Agapemonites, the Pan- 
theists, or the Atheists Such, is the natural, the inevitable result 
of the exercise of private judgment, either by individuals, or by 
confederacies of individuals, on matters of faith, You may have 
clever men on all sides, learned men on all sides, men of earnest 
minds on all sides, men equally free from prejudice or party bias, 
and yet how different are the ways in which they conclude their 
respective inquiries after truth! For, on the same grounds, have 
the Atheist, the Quaker, the Arian, the Anglican, alike proceeded : 
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and whatever the difference in their conclusions may be, they are 
all upon a level in this, that they all rest on one and the same 
principle ;—a principle which will not support the deductions of 
any one of them, more than it will uphold the resolutions at which 
the others have, in their respective order, arrived. And thus, the 
same principle which lies at the root of the Anglican theory ; and 
which, in point of fact, is identical with it; is none other than that, 
to which the Atheist can, with equal fairness, ultimately appeal. 
In other words, Anglicanism is but Atheism dressed up in Elizabe- 
than costume.’’—pp. 14—16., 


Again :— 


“Strange, indeed, would it have been for the Church not to be 
infallible, if it be what it is described as being—viz., the mystical 
Body of Christ ; the Tabernacle in which He would come to dwell 
among men, and guide to salvation those whom, by the sacrifice of 
Himself upon the cross, He had, once for all, redeemed! Nay: 
were it not well nigh blasphemy to assert of the Church—the Body 
of Christ—the abode of the Spirit of Truth—the instrument which He 
makes use of to speak to the world—that it could, by possibility, 
rule that any statement of doctrine, intrinsically false, was to be 
believed as true ? 

So, then, the Church of the Scriptures, the Church of Christ, the 
Church of God, if it still exists at all (and it was to last, as we 
know, till the world itself shall be destroyed), is an infallible 
Church. And, therefore, as surely as there is a God in Heaven, so 
surely do I know that I can trust myself to Her, through whom He 
has determined to declare His will to me, and to all mankind; with 
the fullest assurance, that she neither wil/, nor can, be mistaken, in 
any portion whatever, of the doctrine which she holds, and incul- 
cates, as (rue.”’—pp. 61, 62. 


And the following very important warnings, expressed 
in solemn and affectionate language, cannot be too deeply 
impressed upon the hearts of many Anglicans, at this 
present time. 


“ As for those, who, being called, and conscious of that wjthin 
their hearts which sensibly attracts them to the Catholic Church, 
Jet them also be on their guard against the danger of unnecessary, 
undue, procrastination. For He Who has offered, and is ready, to 
accept them to-day, has not promised them either the will, or the 
ability to offer themselves for His acceptance to-morrow. ‘ To-day, 
if ye will hear His voice, harden not your hearts.’ (Heb. iv. 7, 11.) 
The ‘ present is the acceptable time.’ The present is ‘the cay’ on 
which the offer of salvation is made. Does not the fruit of a tree, 
by hanging beyond its time, through over-ripeness lose its freshness 
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and its bloom? And does not its spirit evaporate also? Like the 
autumn itself, in which it appears, it may, indeed, look like an 
emblem of quiet repose: and, for avhile, it may happen that the 
chill blasts which accompany ‘the fall,’ may strike upon the 
surface of its fading cheek, without detracting from its internal 
sweetness: but the decay of its fibres will soon set in, 
until it become totally unfit for wholesome use. And 
is it mot so, even now, with many a languishing sow, which 
ought to have been gathered into the garner of the Church, long, 
long ago, in that bright genial hour, when the ripening process was 
completed; but which now hangs fainting, withering, shrivelling, 
decaying, through its own most grievous fault, in unkind and sad- 
dening gales, and is, consequently, becoming less and less qualified, 
day by day, for anything better than to be cast forth upon the wide 
waste of confusion and unbelief,—a prey to those wicked spirits, 
against whose approach, in the day of its vocation, it refused to re- 
ceive the protection of the Ciiurch’s shield? Such instances are, 
alas! not unfrequently to be found, among those who, when called, 
have refused to move forward: who, though at one time ‘arranged 
in order towards eternal life,’ (Acts xiii. 48.) have not been ‘ added 
to the Church.’ (Acts ii. 47.) And what will become of them, as 
time proceeds, it is fearful indeed to contemplate. What they will 
do ‘ in the end thereof,’ (Jer. vi. 31.) there is One Who alone can 
tell !”—pp. 179—81. 


IV.—Two Sermons, preached by the Ricat Rev. Dr. Wiseman, at 
St. George’s Catholic Church, Southwark, on the morning and 
evening of Sunday, the 11th of August, 1850. London, Dublin, 
and Derby: Richardson and Son. 


These sermons were preached by Dr. Wiseman, under 
circumstances so peculiar, as to justify us in calling them 
to the attention of our readers. On the eve of a long sepa- 
ration, which it was but too probable might be final, Dr. 
Wiseman addressed the flock he had so earnestly loved and 
cared for; he then, as it were, addressed them all, through 
the medium of the most crowded congregations that could 
be tontained in the largest church in his metropolis,—the 
church which he had himself so magnificently opened ;— 
congregations which hung upon his every word, in the hope 
of learning something to relieve their anxiety, and afford 
them comfortable indications for the future. The Bishop 
could not but understand the deep interest which filled 
every heart for the Church in this country, and for her 
prospects of .usefulness, not to her children only, but to 
those so near and dear to us, who, as yet, wander without a 
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shepherd. He did recognise, and sympathise with, and 
address himself to, this most natural anxiety ; but it was 
characteristic of Dr. Wiseman, that under such circum- 
stances, he should have sought to turn the attention of his 
hearers from the present, with all its difficulties and its 
interests, and from himself, whom so many amongst them 
had identified with the progress so rejoiced in and desired. 
In pursuance of this idea, in the first sermon, upon the 
text, ‘‘ Who is my neighbour?”’ Dr. Wiseman gave us a 
sort of preparation, and instruction upon ‘‘ Charity,” as 
distinguished from natural kindness. He spoke of the 
combined oneness and universality of God’s acts (if we may 
so express it) to man, illustrating this idea with such 
beauty, as those can imagine who know his style, by the 
atonement, by faith, by the Church, &c. He showed that 
charity, under the government of the same law, must first 
be one in its essence, by the love of each man’s heart for 
God, ere it can become universal in its application when 
re-descending to earth in conformity with the Divine Will, 
From this point the transition was natural to the Bishop’s 
exhortation, that we should not only have charity one to 
another, but that charity should quicken our zeal for the 
progress of the Church, on which depends the salvation of 
souls, and of our country. In the evening sermon, from 
the 23rd and 24th verses of Luke x., Dr. Wiseman drew a 
grand picture of the wonders that had been wrought for 
the Church in this country, since the conclusion of the last 
century ; he showed how to break up the institutions which 
had been founded for English Catholics in other lands ; to 
send back priests, and young men training for the Church, 
monks and nuns, and learned professors, to this, then so 
hostile a country ;—thereby restoring to the plant the root 
that was to nourish it, there was needed nothing less than 
the great moral and political events, by which the whole of 
Europe was up-rooted and convulsed. He pointed out 
how manifest the finger of God had been made to us at 
that period, and warned his hearers with all the power of 
his eloquence, not to lose sight of it now, in these more 
peaceful tines ;—never to attribute to themselves, or their 
own exertions, or to any man, or set of men, the present 
increase of the Church; assuring them, that the benedic- 
tion of the Most High would cease if ever they should 
come to place such presumptuous trust in His mere instru- 
ments. ‘The discourse is wound up with an exhortation to 
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prayer and individual sanctification, through which we 
cannot follow the author. It appears that Dr. Wiseman 
never had the opportunity of revising these sermons after 
they came from the hands of the short-hand writer ; and to 
this circumstance must be attributed any want of precision 
- elegance of style which may be detected in perusing 
them. 


V.— The Spirit and Genius of St. Philip Neri, Founder of the 
Oratory. Lectures delivered in the Oratory. By Freperick 
W. Faser. London: Burns and Lambert, 1850. 


These Sermons should be read and studied; they are so 
replete with thoughts striking and original, that no idea 
can be given of them in a short notice such as the present 
must be. Admitting in himself what might seem to be 
“the affectionate exaggerations of an Oratorian,’’ Mr. 
Faber, in his own abrupt, strong, somewhat familiar style, 
proceeds to draw a sketch, an analysis, of the character of 
St. Philip, which will probably open out new views even to 
the more deep thinking among Catholics. He claims for 
St. Philip, as well as for St. Francis of Assisi—in whom it 
has been already recognised by the Church—the charac- 
ter of type and likeness of our Lord upon earth; he draws 
a parallel between these two great saints, unfolds with the 
discriminating insight of deep love and study, the charac- 
teristics of St. Philip’s sanctity, points out the wonderful 
combination in him of the supernatural life, with an easy, 
practical, and gentle condescension, to the wants and man- 
ners of the time; in turning to this branch of his subject, 
Mr. Faber makes a strong remonstrance to those lovers of 
antiquity, who set up for themselves a standard from which 
they would have it, that the Church cannot deviate with- 
out degenerating; asserting her ever living power, he 
draws a triumphant and consoling picture of her peculiar 
blessings at this present time. Passing thence to the 
question, “‘ what can St. Philip do in England?” Mr. Fa- 
ber gives such a sketch of the peculiarities of our national 
character, and of the state of religious parties in England, 
as few but himself could give, sarcastic, searching, power- 
ful—and we doubt not true; and though he will not in- 
dulge his audience by flattering prognostications, he gives 
the grounds from which we cannot but draw most hopeful 
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inferences. There is that in these sermons which may 
startle some, perplex, and perhaps annoy others; but they, 
in common with the general teaching of the Oratory, will 
produce a great effect upon the religious mind, (if we may 
use the expression), of this country. One passage, which 
will give universal contentment, we will extract. 


‘‘T do not know, my Brethren, how you may feel about it; but 
to my mind there is an especial charm, a peculiar beauty_in the 
modern Times, which no other age of the Church can show. The 
States, which for their good were tied to the Church, have drifted 
away from her, and meddle no longer with the singularity of her 
ecclesiastical majesty. The spiritual empire of Rome is a more 
visible thing in the world than before; and such is its intrinsic 
beauty, that the more visible it is, the more captivating does it be- 
come. The power of the Church to punish heresy and restrain 
opinion by any other than spiritual pains has passed away; and she 
is free and disencumbered to enter into the arena of human opi- 
nions, and there make intellectual proof of the power of faith 
divine. No royal courtesies, no baronial patronages, wrap her 
round, or hide her from men’s eyes with the graceless folds of their 
motley splendour, O look well upon her! the athlete of God in 
these turbulent and changeful days! Whose heart is not stirred, 
whose pulses are not quickened at the sight ?” 


VI.—The Complin and Benediction Book, with a Selection of Psalms 
and Hymns. Permissu Superiorum, London, Dublin, and Derby: 
Richardson and Son. 


A very useful little book to give away to poor neigh- 
bours, or as an assistance at evening prayers in families. 


VII.—Cottage Conversations. By Mary Moyica. London: Burns 
and Lambert. 


We have seldom met a more pleasing little work than 
this; not strictly controversial, but touching upon many 
points of the Catholic religion in the style that best suits 
unsophisticated minds, whose doubts are natural; it con- 
tains as much instruction as argument, and they are nicely 
combined. The chief subject of these dialogues is the holy 
virgins of the Tyrol, of whom an excellent account is given 
with ease, clearness, and that sort of simplicity which we 
would especially designate as sensible and unaffected. 


VOL, XXIX.—NO, LVII. 17 
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VIII.—The Heiress ; or, Education and Accomplishments. By Aanes 
M. Srewart. London: T. Jones, 1849. 


A pretty and interesting tale, written in Miss Stewart’s 
usual style of elegance and good feeling. 


IX.— The Christian Soul armed against Temptation. Translated by 
Leo, brother of the third order of St. Francis. London, Dublin, 
and Derby: Richardson and Son. 


We are not told who was the author of this little work, 
but the translator has judged well of its value; the instruc- 
tions for discerning the nature of temptations, for sur- 
mounting, and for turning them to advantage, show the 
experience of an able and long-tried director, and cannot 
fail to be of service from their practical and judicious cha- 
racter. 


X.— War ; religiously, morally, and historically considered. By P. 
F. Arcen, Advocate. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1850, 


It does seem absolute waste of time to spend words and 
arguments upon the body of men, or charlatans, who are 
talking trash of all sorts at “the Peace Congress.”” No 
one would charge us with any desire to uphold or promote 
wars and bloodshed: but our patience utterly forsakes us 
when we have to turn our attention towards the doings and 
sayings of that absurd and, we must add, mischievous con- 
clave. If there were no reasonable hope of immediate 
benefit from discussions and attempts of this kind, yet, for 
that reason alone, we should not find fault. Many move- 
ments by which mankind has gained largely in the end, 
have sprung from small and despised beginnings, and had 
to make their way against the world’s scorn and misre- 

resentations. And, if the establishment of universal 

eace, and the putting an end to war and fighting, and 
the disbanding all over the world armies and navies, be, 
indeed, within the possible range of human hope, any en- 
deavours to attain it, however slightly founded, shall have 
our prayers. But as to “ the Peace Congress,’ composed 
of individuals such as are its present members, we regard 
it with unmixed contempt and disgust. It bears an unde- 
niable and unblushing front of mere desire for personal 
gain and personal notoriety ; mixed up with an easily dis- 
covered love of twaddle, and of a pleasant excursion in the 
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summer. In a word, the ‘‘ Peace Congress’”’ is the very 
height of fooling, accomplished by the best performers liv- 
ing; as Lord Brougham says, by ‘‘ the greatest fools in 
the world.”” We are justified in using language as strong 
as this, when speaking of men who promote peace from no 
higher or better feeling, than only in order that their manu- 
factures may have a readier sale, and their factories be 
less liable to accidents of war, and their incomes be saved 
from taxes in support of a standing army and an idle fleet: 
who talk theoretical nonsense about the future, tothe deep 
delight of prim-dressed Quaker ladies, whilst they do not 
move a finger to prevent blood flowing in Schleswig Hol- 
stein, and sympathize with rebels in Hungary, or malcon- 
tent and turbulent ‘‘red’’ republicans in France: who 
speak of universal love and friendship in the presence and 
under the very direction of American slave-owners and 
plunderers from the Oregon and Texas. 

Mr. Aiken’s book is temperate in its tone; and, although 
not to be commended for its style or argument, will amuse 
those who are inclined to loiter for an hour over such a 
subject, treated in a familiar way, and with many of its 


pages relieved by anecdotes, which are still amusing, al- 
though not very new. We would select one or two pas- 
_— as favourable specimens of the author’s manner and 
ability. 


“ There are frequent allusions to war in the New Testament, in 
which no censure is implied or expressed. The trumpet, the wea- 
pons, the armour of war, are often employed as images to illustrate 
the Christian warfare. Here the analogy is, that the Christian is 
a spiritual warrior, in a good cause, against an evil adversary. 
Thus the apostle Paul speaks of Epaphroditus and Archippus as his 
fellow soldiers. If war were only and absolutely criminal, the ana- 
logy would be unsuitable. How could the Christian apostle have 
addressed, in a good sense, Epaphroditus my fellow robber, and 
Archippus my fellow murderer? It is at least remarkable, that 
although the Saviour drove the money-changers and sellers of 
doves from the temple, he never found fault with soldiers for their 
Occupation, but commended the Centurion’s faith.”—p., 33. 

“The adoration of the memory of Napoleon in France at this 
day, is a sign that we cannot yet dispense with our army and navy, 
and trust to an extemporaneous militia.”—p. 77. 

‘‘ Surely that power and superiority which have been wisely and 
mercifully committed to Christians, ought not to be lightly aban- 
doned. Suppose that Arabs, Tartars, Affghans, Belochees, Sikhs, 
knew that we would not or could not defend ourselves. British 
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equity and civilization would be succeeded by the ancient reign of 
heathen dynasties, with their superstition and abominable idola- 
tries ; their fraud, falsehood, injustice, corruption, and cruelty. If 
Christians were to renounce war, heathens and Mahommedans 
would revolt, massacre, andtriumph, The world would soon change 
masters.”—p. 93. 

“Let us guard manfully and well this land of the brave, this 
citadel of free-born men, from the tramp of hostile armies, these 
peaceful abodes from their most foul pollution. But let us ear- 
nestly cultivate peace, be just and merciful to others, as well as 
bold in our own defence. Let us shrink from inflicting wrongfully 
on foreign nations calamities that we dread to think upon, and 
which we thank God have not been endured in this island within 
the memory of living men. 

“If England would steadily act thus, and if other Christian 
nations would do likewise, unjust wars would occur but seldom, and 
defensive wars would be few and unnecessary. Thus the welfare 
of mankind would be promoted, rather than by denouncing all war, 
and calling on this powerful kingdom to disarm itself, in the midst 
of a world where ignorance, error, faction, and violence still 
abound.”—p. 110. 


XI—Baptism : a Sermon by Bishop Heber, with Addenda con- 
taining a Letter by the Poet S. T. Coleridge, on the same subject. 
Edited with notes, by the Rev. Scott F. Surtees, Rector of 
Richmond, Yorkshire, London: Hatchard. 


Another atom of the interminable Gorham controversy ! 
And widely indeed must the cacoethes scribendi have 
spread, when people, who can gain no other notoriety, are 
induced to print and “ edit ’’ worthless sermons of other 
authors. We have little interest in the question, whether 
Dr. Reginald Heber’s views of baptism were high or low ; 
sound or unsound: but, in this particular pamphlet, the 
odd thing which strikes us, is the bracketing of Heber and 
S. T. Coleridge on such a subject. Mr. Surtees’s own 
opinions, we presume, are somewhat hazy and indefinite. 


XII.—A Discourse on the Mission and Influence of the Popes, delivered 
in St. Mary’s Catholic Church, Broughton Street, on the day of 
solemn thanksgiving, for the return to Rome of His Holiness, 
Pope Pius IX. By the Rieur Rey. Bishop Guus. Edinburgh : 
C, Dolman, 1850. 


‘ We heartily recommend this admirable and eloquent 
discourse to all our readers. Full of noble sentiments, 
expressed in language energetic and yet plain and simple, 
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it cannot fail to reach the hearts of all the faithful. We 
shall not pretend even to give an abstract of its contents. 
Scarcely exceeding the limits of an ordinary discourse 
from the pulpit, it will only be regretted that its author 
was necessarily limited in his treatment of the glorious 
subject which he had chosen for the occasion. Yet we 
cannot resist extracting the following passages. 


“‘The first consideration that strikes one in studying the annals 
of the Bishops of Rome, is that wondrous amount of human suffer- 
ing, and of more than human courage, that spreads itself, like a 
gory pall, over the three first centuries of their existence, during 
which, with hardly an exception, ‘their succession,’ as Ranke 
observes, was rather to martyrdom and death than to office ;* for, 
out of thirty Popes who successively fill the chair of St. Peter 
during the three first hundred years of Christianity, two only were 
not called upon to shed their blood for the truth of the Faith they 
had been sent to preach ;—all the rest died martyrs. They dwelt 
and prayed in the bowels of the earth; and, to use the words of St. 
Paul in his letter to the Hebrews, when speaking of those who ‘ by 
faith conquered kingdoms,’ they truly ‘ had trials of mockeries and 
stripes, moreover also of bands and prisons ; they were tempted, 
they were put to death by the sword, they wandered about, being 
in want, distressed and afflicted, of whom the world was not worthy ; 
yet they recovered strength from weakness, and became valiant in 
battle.’+ While the tyrants who sat enthroned above them in all the 
splendour and profligacy of unbridled power, while the Cesars of 
Pagan Rome, from Nero to Dioclesian, were heartlessly decreeing 
in their gilded palaces, the ten general persecutions that were to 
deluge the world with blood ; the Bishops of Rome governed the 
Church from the Catacombs, and may be said to have emerged 
from them only from time to time, to bear public testimony to 
Christ, and to die. And so well did they understand that hidden 
martyrdom of Christian heroism, which enjoins the constant immo- 
lation within the heart of every feeling that rises naturally to rebel 
against the self-denying lessons of the Gospel, that for more than 
five hundred long years, with one exception only,—Liserius—there 
sat not upon Peter's chair one single Pope, whose name has not 
since been enrolled in the calendar of the Saints,’’—p. 16. 


And, as the bishop carries forward his sketch of the 
history of the Christian Church, he says, 


“A fearful tearing asunder of the unity of Christ’s Church came 





* Ranke’s History of the Popes, book i, ¢. i. 
+ Hebrews xi. 36, 37, 38. 
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then,—it was the age of the Reformation. Iam not called upon just 
now, Beloved Brethren, to discuss its merits; let me only regis- 
ter the fact, that great as was the influence exercised by the Refor- 
mation, it soon encountered in the world a power greater than its 
own, the very power agaiust which it had rebelled, the never failing 
power of the Bishops of Rome. Should there be present here just 
now any children of the Reformation, let them not take it upon my. 
authority, however, but upon that of one of themselves, and it 
would be easy to multiply such awowals. The able translator of 
Ranke’s History of the Popes, expresses herself thus in her preface: 
‘It is impossible to contemplate the rapid and apparently resistless 
progress of- the Reformation in its infancy, without wondering what 
was the power which arrested and forced back the torrent, and reconquered 
to the ancient Church, countries in which Protestantism seemed 
firmly established.’ The power! No power could reconquer coun- 
tries to the ancient Church, but its own, that of its supreme 
Pontiffs,—the only power against which the gates of hell have never 
yet been known to prevail. And such, accordingly, Beloved Breth- 
ren, was the truly resistless power by which the Reformation was 
first checked in its onward career, and doomed to progress no 
further, save in the work of its own destruction.’—p. 28. 


XIII.—A letheia, or the Doom of Mythology, with other Poems, by Wa. 
Cuartes Kent. London: Longman Brown, & Co., 1850. 


The doom of mythology would seem at first an inappro- 
priate title to this poem, which is a rapturous and elegant 
invocation to the Deities of Parnassus to return and re-ani- 
mate all external nature by their presence. ‘The author 
describes himself 


‘Deep in the mellow shadows of a copse, 
Where the ripe filbert sheds its ample nut, 
Where, from the burgeon’d bough, the fir cone drops, 
And rich leaves moulder in the wheel-worn rut, 
Couched on the verdant sod, alone I lay, 
While fraught with glory died the glimmering day. 


“‘ The silence of a solemn hour was there, 
And there the lulling influence of repose, 
A gleaming beauty in the twilight air, 
A perfume from the wild herbs like the rose, 
And through the grass, with coil of snakish gloss, 
Curled the dun roots of Autumn, flecked with moss.” 


Dreaming thus, the poet breaks into a passionate— 


“ Lament for the day, 
When dreams were doomed to death in Attica,” 
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He summons around him the idols of his fancy :— 


“Down from the violet arch of eastern skies 
Descend, refulgent shadows of delight ! 
Up from the glad Augean depths arise, 
From ruby caverns, bathed in sea-green light, 
Flash, like the sun-beams, from the boiling surf ;— 
Bud, like the blue-bells, from th’ enamell’d turf. 


“Come from the cool retreats of matted pine, 
Where the lone owlet flits in evening grey ; 

Come from Olympic banquets, where the wine 
Was quaffed in crystal goblets bound with bay ; 

Where Asphodels adorn’d th’ eternal mead, 

And Nectar streamed from bowl of Ganymede.” 


* * * * * 


“ Again the Aigis of your strength extend 
O’er rocks where roaring cataracts rejoice ; 
O’er fertile valleys where the rivers bend, 
And drowse the meadows with their liquid voice : 
Again, when tinkling rain-drops cease to flow, 
Let Iris glitter on prismatic bow.” 


* * * x * 


“Ye faultless models of symmetric grace, 
Ye prototypes of art in sculptured stone, 
Give to the globe again your mighty race ! 
Breathe like the statue of Pygmalion ! 
Stir in your granite bed ; with throes of joy 
Arise, ye golden dreams, from life’s alloy ! 


‘The spell hath found its echo in the past : 
The invocation, like a wizard’s wand, 

Hath beckoned to the unseen world at last, 
And burst from iron Death the awful bond : 

Out from the womb of ages, born anew, 

The dazzling Godheads flood the holy blue.” 


Our author is learned in mythology: few we believe 
could follow him; not only in their more recognised and 
stately characters; but in the attributes and names con- 
ferred on them by local tradition and familiarity. He is 
familiar with the fabulous deities of antiquity, from the 
graceful dwellers on Parnassus, to the grim night-mares of 
the north; from India’s diabolical travesties of truth, and 
Egypt’s massive time-hallowed absurdities, to the gro- 
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tesque or pretty elves into which mythology dwindled down 
in our own land,—he knows them all. With the most 
easy flow of fancy, he summons them around him singly, 
or in groups, to receive the full meed of his poetic worship, 
or to be dismissed lightly, each garlanded by some appro- 
priate symbol. We had begun to think that the author 
carried his poetic license too far ; the old story seemed 
realized (which we used to fancy “too good to be true’’) of 
the worthy, who. taking off his hat to the head of Jupiter, 
requested of that Potentate, that in consideration of an act 
of homage 1 in this low tide of his affairs, he would remember 
him “‘ if ever he got his head above water again.”’ Fanci- 
ful as the subject seemed, it was so treated, that we were 
beginning to feel both pain and indignation ; when the 
poet, awakening from his dream, condemns its visions to 
their own Tartarus, and re-assumes his christian character 
with becoming majesty and force. An error so well atoned 
for, and so unintentional, we doubt not, shall not by us be 
more seriously noticed; but that the poet Has suffered 
himself to be led into an error, we cannot doubt, since it 
was actually with surprise, as well as pleasure, that we 
came upon his vindication ; some passages of which, we are 
in justice bound to give, The apparition of Aletheia was 
doubtless meant to break the transition from the realms of 
fancy to sober truth. It appears to us, however, to be a 
blemish in the poem; for it falls short of the “required 
climax, not being sufficiently distinguished, either in effect 
or character, from the preceding mythological visions: 
but in the grave poetry thus introduced, there is much 
grandeur; take as an example the following lines: 


‘Live not again, she cried, mere soulless clay ; 
Die not again to thoughts divine and true ; 
Nor in blaspheming admiration pay 
Homage to Demons which from Fancy grew ; 
Learn from Creation that obedient run, 
The Stellar orbits to the will of One. 


“ Not to the devious mandate of a host, 
But to the concrete code of One alone, 
Who, world-long ages ere th’ Hellene could boast 
One hell-drawn despot on Olympic throne, 
Shed like gold-dust through ebon space afar, 
Round hoary Aldebaran Star on Star.” 
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* * * * 


“Harbour no more the desolating dread, 
That with the grosser phantasies of old 
One holy sentiment of truth has fled, 
One damning deed of Time remains untold. 
Dead are no charms ; their concentrated spell 
Graces the heaven where triune glories dwell. 


“The Trinity in oneness that for aye, 
Veil’d in ineffable refulgence, breathed 
His vitalising will through chaos grey, 
And through all space His starry garlands wreathed; 
The awful God, whose threefold might withstood 
The eternal doom of endless solitude. 


«‘That wondrous Unity hath reconciled 
The dire anomalies that, once revered, 
Have been by myriads utterly reviled 
Since God’s incarnate Word on earth appeared, 
The child of Nazareth, who, history tells, 
Spoke not in myths, but loving parables,” 


This poem has reminded us very much of old Darwin’s 


“ Garden.’’ Mr. Kent is certainly not equal to Darwin in 
the chastened accuracy of his imagery and versification : 
and, on the other hand, he has greatly the advantage of 
him in the scope, variety, and elevation afforded by his 
subject. Still, they have much in common, the learning, 
the elegant untiring fancy, which in both are brought to 
sustain and to vivify subjects apparently inadequate to 
sustain them, the slight tint of voluptuous colouring, which 
makes itself perceptible through the stately rythm, and 
that flow of golden words, skilfully combined and chosen, 
adding each a tint to the flushing picture, and throwing a 
hazy glow around the slight imagery as it passes, which is 
beautiful and suitable here, whatever it might be in poetry 
of a keener and more exalted character. We shall say 
nothing of the smaller pieces; some striking ideas and 
turns of expression may be found in them, and we would 
not desire a better description of the effect produced by 
good poetry upon a mind alive to its beauties, than there is 
in the “‘ Paraphrase ’’ addressed to Lamartine; but, upon 
the whole, they are of little value. 
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XIV.—Sermons on some of the Subjects of the Day, preached at Trinity 
Church, Marylebone, by Grorcz Exuior, D.D., Dean of Bristol. 
London : Darling, 1850. 


The position which the Dean of Bristol occupies in the 
Establishment, gives a certain weight to the opinions which 
he publishes to the world. It is not so much a matter 
of argument whether they are sound or unsound, or 
whether they are allowably to be held in the religious 
communion to which he belongs, and in which he occupies 
so high and dignified a station. We have only hastily 
glanced at the dean’s sermons, and we do not hesitate to 
say, that we have not met with any statement of opinion, 
which—so far as our powers of judgment upon the matter 
extend—might not properly, and consistently, and law- 
fully, be maintained and taught in the English Reformed 
Church. 

We are not, of course, so absurd, as to suppose that the 
Dean of Bristol represents his Church, or that his own 
views are the views and opinions, which sincere and honest 
members of the Establishment ought, or need necessarily, 
to receive. That which cannot possibly, in the very nature 
of the thing, be represented, cannot have any representa- 
tives: there can be no outward form and shape given to 
that which is unsubstantial and unreal ;—to that which is 
ever changing, ever shifting, like the glasses of a kaleidos- 
cope. Hence, we think that even the Dean, with all his 
undoubted honesty of mind and purpose, cannot be so 
sanguine as to expect that he will get people to believe, 
as certainly true, what he thinks proper to teach them. 
But we do say, inasmuch as we have not discovered in his 
volume any plain and formal denial of the absolute words 
of either of the three creeds which the Anglican Church 
accepts,—that the Dean of Bristol cannot be looked upon 
except as a very highly approved and dignified theologian 
and doctor of that communion. 

We have felt ourselves at perfect liberty to omit an 
accurate examination of the sermons in this volume; 
because the Dean tells us in his preface that they are, 
mostly, not original, but compiled. This, no doubt, whilst 
it relieves us of the task of passing any judgment upon 
them, as regards style, arrangement, and the like, also 
adds the stamp of authority from other writers in the Eng- 
lish Church to his own statements. 
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A word or two, however, on this “‘ Prefatory Address.”’ 
There cannot be a question that the Dean of Bristol is 
firmly convinced of the truth of the particular opinions 
which he happens to hold: in fact, he is too honest, and 
too conscientious: he forgets that different ‘‘ English 
churchmen” may have different “‘ opinions ;’’ he forgets 
that, according to the principles of the Establishment, he 
must ‘‘ give and take ;”’ and that he must allow to others 
what he claims so decidedly for himself. 

Hence, we cannot but think that he is a little hasty, as 
well as a little severe, in his demands for the exclusion of 
those persons from his communion, whom he calls, and very 
properly, Tractarians. He may condemn their views as 
much as he likes ; he may say that they are but “‘ emissa- 
ries of the Church of Rome ;”’ which, by the way, we can 
most positively assure the Dean, they are not; he may 
accuse and blame their conduct and practices until the last 
hour of his life ; but beyond these limits we do not think it 
fair that he should go; and we cannot but suppose that he 
would be among the first to bewail any attempt to bring 
these Tractarians before Sir Herbert Fust, or the supreme 
court of Her Most Gracious Majesty in Council. Because 
such an attempt would most assuredly end in the avowed 
permission of their views and opinions, equally with those 
which are advanced and insisted on by the learned Dean. 
The Dean may well say of the Tractarians, “‘ The question 
is, should their teaching be tolerated within the church ?”’ 
(p. 16.) but we recommend him to be content with con- 
tinually asking the question. ‘The answer to it would 
undeniably be a failure and a disappointment: indeed, his 
fellow-communicants, the accused Tractarians, would be 
the first to appeal to himself; they would claim, in order 
to their acquittal, his own avowal, that “ the community of 
England does not recognise in the details of any existing 
church whatever, specific institution, or ordinance of God.” 
(p. 24.) And, that ‘‘it is given to the meanest, as well as 
to the highest, to know so much truth as may be necessary 
to salvation.”’ (p. 25.) 

If, then, the Dean of Bristol is made unhappy by the 
knowledge, that “ Tractarianism is as opposite to the very 
purpose for which men protested against Rome, and 
severed themselves from its communion, as it is opposite 
also both to the letter and the spirit of the gospel ;”’ (p. 5.) 
and that Tractarians “ circulate books, containing, on the 
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holiest subjects, the most exaggerated tone of Roman 
error ;”’ (p. 7.) and, that ‘‘ the symbols which they use, and 
the altar, and the chancel, all tend fast to nothing better 
than sheer idolatry ;’’(p. 9.) and, that the habit of Tracta- 
rians is, to make “ guarded communications”’ and “ in- 
sidious advances ;”’ (p. 10.) and, that “‘ their teaching is 
utterly contrary to the whole spirit [as he conceives! of the 
Church of England, by an appropriate treachery ;”’ (p. 12.) 
and, that “‘ the movement is deplorable, and the conduct of 
its leaders is extremely dishonest ;’’ (p. 14,)—if, we say, all 
these considerations weigh and press heavily upon the 
mind of Dr. Elliot, we know no possible way in which he can 
ever hope to be relieved. We are sure that he is too good 
and upright a man ever to attempt an injustice; and if he 
will but sometimes think over certain passages in the Com- 
mon Prayer-book, instead of confining his attention solely 
to the thirty-nine Articles which are bound up at the end of 
it, he will inevitably adopt in practice, although not in 
speech perhaps, a course of conduct somewhat more liberal 
and forgiving, than an appeal to the Arches Court, or to 
the Judicial Committee. 

There is one point upon which we entirely agree with the 
Dean of Bristol; viz., that the Tractarian party in the 
Establishment are now endeavouring to obtain for its 
clergy “a position, power, and authority, in this realm, 
which they never before have held either before or after 
the Reformation.” (p. 13.) In proof of this, he refers to 
the charges of Archdeacons Manning and Wilberforce ; to 
the pamphlets of Dr. Pusey and Mr. Gladstone; and to 
the speeches of the bishops of London and Oxford. No- 
thing has been ever said more correct. The modern High 
Anglican notion of the supremacy, and of the functions of 
the English convocations, is as indefensible upon the princi- 
ples of the Catholic Church of England before the Refor- 
mation, asit is contrary to the spirit and positive enact- 
ments of the age in which the Reformation was effected. 

We had noted some few passages in the sermons, by 
way of showing our readers the particular character of the 
Dean of Bristol’s opinions; but we think it only necessary 
to say—and we do not think he will find fault with us for 
saying it—that he seems to have adopted the lowest no- 
tions of what is called the Evangelical and Latitudinarian 
party in the English communion. Hence it is evident 
that he denies strongly and, earnestly the need of episco- 
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pacy, and of an “ apostolical succession ;’’ and the doctrine 
of the sacrifice of the eucharist ; and the mysterious grace 
of the sacraments; and the truth of any visible church; 
and doctrines such as these. The only place which has 
occurred to us, as rather exceeding in its openness of state- 
ment, what his party usually like to say, is an assertion, 
that the best and greatest of the children of the reformed 
English Church, have ‘‘ never acknowledged any authority 
either of office or of doctrine, but what the people, in their 
assemblies, conferred or sanctioned.’’ (Pref. p. 22.) 

We recommend the Dean’s preface to the careful perusal 
of persons who may have an opportunity of reading it. To 
use words which are pleasing to our author’s ears, ‘‘ it 
contains some good and wholesome”’ statements, ‘and 
very suitable to the present times.” 


XV.—Corpulence, or Excess of Fat in the Human Body ; its relations 
to Chemistry and Physiology, its bearings on other diseases, and the 
value of human life, and its indications of treatment. With an 
Appendix on Emaciation. By Tuomas K1ne Cuamsers, D.M., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, and Gulstonian Lec- 
turer for 1850. London: Longman and Co., 1850. 


A well-omened name for a young Physician! and thus 
far satisfactorily has the author responded to the omen. © 
He has collected and arranged a multitude of facts and 
doctrines on a subject of considerable difficulty and obscu- 
rity, and has supplied a desideratum in medical literature. 
This has been done in a manner which combines scientific 
research with popular instruction. The treatise is an 
enlarged edition of what was delivered by the author as 
Gulstonian Lecturer; and has been published at the 
request of many friends, who had the pleasure of hearing 
him deliver his course of lectures. e are rejoiced to 
find that a subject, so full of interest and so little touched 
upon by medical and other writers, has at length been so 
well and ably opened to further research.—We trust that 
we may hereafter meet with the author not only in print 
but in practice. 


XVI.—The Pensive Wanderer, a Poem in Four Cantos ; Vero and the 
Fire of Rome, an Ode; and other Poems. By Camsxia’s Barb. 
London: Published by the Author. 


Cambria’s Bard has adopted some vigorous notions 
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upon the subject of “ the buffoonery of measure,”’ and its 
being a “tedious manufacture for thought-twisting, and 
idea-assassination ;”’ having set forth these ideas in a most 
amusing preface, he gives us a poem, which might be 
a rough translation from Welsh, and indeed most resem- 
bles ae MclIntyre’s well-known rendering of Ossian’s 
Gelic—take a specimen— 


“« Who, when age arrives, can think of years spent 
In one long continuous race for wealth— 
Of the slow, at length total abandonment 
Of religion, happiness, heart, aud health— 
And not feel a cold creeping shudder thrill 
Through the body, from end to end, and, mounting 
To the brain, send its dull and throbbing chill 
Throughout, to aid the accurate recounting 
Of these lucrid ragings, and cause to heed 
The great natural—nay, the divine doctrine— 
That if we do amass more than we need, 
We must, according to the mighty design,’ 
Give thereof to those who all but famish,” &c., &c. 


The ‘bard ’ is in evident fear of sharing the fate of Lord 
Byron at the hands of the critics—with a caution to them 


not to commit themselves, he gives notice that, “like 
Byron,’ he is a minor, and sternly desires that they will 


6é 


seek for “evidence for his future improvement.”” <A 
modest request, truly! that any one should read through 
*such a lot of skimble-skamble stuff,’ to hunt up any 
thing so doubtful! Let the ‘‘ promise,’’ if there be any, 
take its own time for development when the young gentle- 
man comes of age. If it ever does, we are sure he will be 
the first to thank us for taking no further notice of the 
present publication. 


XVII.—The Real Dr. Achilli, 


This pamphlet has reached us at too late a period to 
enable us to investigate the accuracy of its statements. 
We shall have the opportunity of so doing before our next 
—* when the results will be laid before our 
readers, 
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